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IGH-CARBON forged steel, in one 

piece, makes Spoksteel by far the 
strongest wheel for buses and trucks. 
Spoke-type construction makes Spoksteel 
lighter, easily handled, cooler-running, 
quieter, and thoroughly cleanable. 





The mounting, perfected through the 
broadest demountable-wheel experience 
in the world, is the most rigid ever known 
—and the simplest. 


Progress in wheels is Spokstee/. You can 
arrange to try a set on your worst run. 
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Santa Fe “Oil Flyer” at Bartlesville, Okla. 
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EMENTILE Roofs are the easiest of all roofs 
to lay. The tile is simply “laid” in place, direct- 
ly on the purlins—no sheathing to prepare. 
Speed is the natural result . . . saving time 
and cutting down the total roofing cost materially. 


With these important economic advantages goes a 
protection, that is unrivalled in degree and length. 
Cementile is proof against the hazards of fire, light- 
ning, wind, snow, sleet, rain and sun, for the average 
life of a building — with practically no maintenance 
cost throughout its many years of service. 


There are three types of Cementile 
{1} Red Interlocking; {2} Flat; {3} Chan- 
nel—also glass lighted Cementile for Sky- 
lighting. For engineering data write for 
the Cementile Catalog. 


American Cement Tile 
Manufacturing Co. 
106 ' Oliver Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Planis: Wampum, Pa. Lincoln, N. J. Birmingham, Ala. 


Offices: Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
Birmingham 
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Yard Reports as Aids 
to Efficient Operation 


ODERN operation on busy railways requires the 

construction of huge yards, in which the cars may 
be classified and otherwise handled. However, unless 
great care is taken, the very size of such yards is likely 
to prove a handicap to efficient operation. A yard that is 
seven miles long and a mile or two wide presents many 
hiding places into which cars may get and be delayed. 
This is simple enough, but such supervision of large 
facilities, unfortunately, is not to be had merely for the 
asking. The New York Central has evolved means for 
aiding in the supervision of its Selkirk yard, near Albany, 
N. Y., which have proved most successful. -As described 
elsewhere in this issue, a comprehensive system of re- 
ports covering every phase of the operations is rendered 
by the yardmasters. In addition, all movements in the 
yard are controlled by director yardmasters, whose duties 
are, in effeci, those of yard dispatchers. The system of 
reports provides the trainmaster and general yardmaster 
in charge at Selkirk with a complete daily picture of the 
yard. This, added to their personal observations on the 
ground, gives them ample means wherewith to supervise 
the yard properly. A glance at the time savings effected 
at Selkirk since this system has been operating is con- 
vincing as to its efficiency. 


Paying. Freight Handlers 
on Tonnage Basis 


THe practice of paying freight handlers at stations 

and transfer platforms in proportion to the tonnage 
handled, rather than a flat rate, is growing rapidly. In 
every instance where this system has been installed scien- 
tifically and without favoritism, an immediate and per- 
manent increase in the amount of freight handled per 
crew has been noted. Theoretically, perhaps, a freight 
handling crew should work at its maximum capacity, 
without any other incentive than that supplied by the 
regular wages. Unfortunately, this rarely if ever hap- 
pens in actual practice. There are nearly always a suf- 
ficient number of malingerers to cause disaffection and 
dissatisfaction among the entire force. Under the pay- 
ment-for-tonnage plan, such inequalities are quickly 
ironed out. The added incentive afforded by the oppor- 
tunity of earning more money results in the men super- 
vising themselves very largely, and the loafers are soon 
eliminated. The likelihood of increased damage due to 
the acceleration of operations should not be overlooked 
where such a plan is installed, but proper supervision 
will minimize this danger. In fact, at the Lehigh Val- 
ley’s transfer platform at Manchester, N. Y., and the 
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Chicago Junction’s freight station at Chicago, where the 
tonnage plan is in effect, it has been found that, after the 
installation of the plan, the damages actually decreased, 
attributable no doubt, to the increased interest the men 
were taking in their work. 


Draft Gear Slack 


a Serious Problem 


THe average slack between any two freight cars in 
‘American railroad service is said to be nine inches. 
It is due to lost motion in worn coupler knuckles, slack 
and travel in the draft gear itself, and displaced draft 
lugs or stops. On a 100-car train, this means 75 ft. or 
more of slack which runs in or out, frequently with the 
most damaging results. Gages are provided to establish 
the limit of coupler wear and a fairly high standard of 
maintenance obtains with regard to this feature, but the 
same cannot be said of draft gear conditions. In too 
many cases, cars are taken into repair shops after ex- 
tended service periods and everything thoroughly over- 
hauled except the draft gears, which receive little more 
than casual attention as long as all of the parts seem to 
be in place. Springs may have taken a permanent set, 
friction parts may be badly worn and only a fraction of 
the original draft gear capacity may remain, but as every- 
thing looks all right the gears are not disturbed. To 
illustrate how this works out, records show that in one 
case a car was shopped four times in one month for new 
draft sills before it was discovered that the real cause of 
the trouble was defective draft gears. How many of the 
enginemen involved were unjustly disciplined for mis- 
handling this car? It is important to give draft gears as 
well as other parts of a car a thorough overhauling at 
general shopping periods. At intermediate shoppings, 
much can be accomplished by critical inspection and by 
keeping the amount of slack within close limits, particu- 
larly between the draft gear itself and the stops or lugs. 


The Dispatcher and 
Rough Handling 


[XN connection with the work recently begun to secure 

co-operation between the operating and freight claim 
departments to prevent rough handling, the dispatchers 
should not be overlooked. When trains are moving over 
the division smoothly and on schedule time, there is little 
cause for claims. The safe way of handling trains is to 
have orders and instructions ready at the point where 
they are to be delivered, as far in advance as possible. 
The placing of orders at the last minute, necessitating an 
abrupt change from a clear board to a red board is pro- 
ductive of injury to passengers and employees and of 
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damage to lading. Another fruitful source of injury and 
damage is the practice of flagging trains after they have 
cleared stations. Of course, in emergencies, this practice 
must be indulged in, but it is far better, for example, to 
delay an inferior train a few minutes than to incur the 
risk of damage or injury by flagging the superior train 
after it has once cleared the station. One does not have 
to go far to find examples of this. Not more than three 
weeks ago the writer observed a case in point. A train 
had started to pull out of a station, when the dispatcher 
told the operator to flag the caboose and have the air 
pulled. The air was duly pulled and so were a couple of 
draw-bars ; a car of flour was scattered over the right-of- 
way and a brakeman seriously injured. All this resulted 
from the dispatcher trying to help a train proceeding in 
the opposite direction. The result was that both trains 
were tied up several hours. Such practices are not con- 
ducive of good railroading; dispatchers may aid in re- 
ducing rough handling by avoiding them. 


Night Schedules to Improve 
Air Mail Service 


EV ERAL changes soon to be made in the schedules 
“of air mail planes will greatly improve the service 
which they render. The first such change will be the 
conversion of. the Chicago-Dallas, Tex., air mail route 
from a day to a night operation, which will take place on 
February 1, the lighting of this route having been com- 
pleted. Under the new schedule first morning delivery 
of mail and express between Chicago and Dallas will be 
offered, instead of second morning delivery as at present 
due to the overnight wait at each end of the line before 
departure and delivery. Between New York and Dallas 
under the new schedule, mail and express leaving New 
York in the morning will be delivered in Dallas and other 
points along the air mail line in the southwest the follow- 
ing morning, while matter leaving Dallas in the evening 
will be in New York the following afternoon. Another 
important change in schedules soon t» be made will affect 
the transcontinental route between New York and San 
Francisco. Under present schedules the planes leave 
New York and San Francisco in the morning arriving at 
the opposite ends of the lines late the following after- 
noon, with resultant overnight delays in departures and 
deliveries at both terminals. Under the new schedule 
planes will leave New York and San Francisco at night 
arriving at their destinations the second morning, making 
the same flying time across the continent but speeding up 
the service by eliminating the terminal delays. The new 
transcontinental schedules will benefit also the cities on 
other connecting air mail routes, the schedules of which 
will be altered to conform with the new transcontinental 
schedule. Night flying of mail and express is a logical 
development and will become more common as the light- 
ing of more of the airways is completed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


“Educational” Excursions 
a Success in England 


N ENGLAND the Great Western has introduced a 
new type of low rate excursion which is proving 
extremely popular with its patrons. It is called the 
“educational” excursion and consists of a one-day 
round-trip to some point of industrial or cultural in- 
terest, time being given at the destination for a tour 
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of inspection with competent guides. The first of these 
excursions were run to the railroad’s own shops at 
Swindon, 77 miles from London. For this trip, for 
which a very low rate was made, demands for tickets 
were so great that the company was forced to stop 
their sale a day prior to the excursion. Subsequent 
“educational” excursions have proved as_ successful, 
Recently the company ran one from London to Bath, 
107 miles, at which point an inspection was made of 
the ruins of the ancient Roman baths, followed by a 
visit to the large printing establishment of Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Other similar excursions are planned 
for the future. For these excursions the company 
provides modern equipment, including dining cars, and 
operates the trains at speeds comparable to those of 
its scheduled limited trains. This would seem to be 
necessary, since such excursions naturally have their 
principal appeal to a rather high type of passenger. We 
wonder if perhaps the Great Western’s success with 
these trains could not be emulated in this country— 
particularly around the larger centers of population. 
There is a keen interest on the part of a large section 
of the public regarding processes of leading industries. 
Moreover many of these industries would undoubtedly 
welcome such inspection trips because of their adver- 
tising and good-will value and would be inclined to 
co-operate with the railroads in every way. There is 
a tendency in some of the more progressive schools to 
teach their pupils by letting them see industry at work 
rather than merely by forcing them to read about it. 
Those in charge of such institutions would doubtless 
welcome an opportunity afforded by the railroads to 
extend their inspection trips over wider areas. 


A Catechism on . 
Railroad Valuation 


ONGRESSMAN Homer Hoch of Kansas has been 
quoted in the newspapers as having in a recent 
speech in Boston “solemnly warned” the railroads 
“against inviting the return of hostile public opinion,” 
by seeking among other things, a “revaluation” of their 
properties based on the cost of reproduction. According 
to reports, he said the policy favored by the railways 
would raise their valuation from about 20 billion to about 
40 billion dollars, that the greater part of the industries 
of the country could not stand the burden of a freight 
rate increase sufficienit to pay a return on that increased 
valuation, and that the “attitude of the railroads indi- 
cates lack of regard for public opinion and public inter- 
est and exposes the country to the dangers of a return 
to general animosity against the railroads.” 

This, in substance, is being said by many other persons, 
and it disregards the history of valuation and misrepre- 
sents the probable effects of a valuation made in accord- 
ance with the principles for which the railways contend. 
In order that the public may be better informed we pre- 
sent the following catechism on valuation. 

Did the railways ‘ever ask for a valuation of their 
properties? They did not. They consistently opposed 
legislation providing for a valuation upon the ground 
that it would not be a practical or a sound basis for the 
regulation of rates. 

Who did advocate a valuation? Its principal advo- 
cates were the late Senator Robert M. LaFollette of Wis- 
consin and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Who was the principal author of the valuation law 
passed in 1913? The late Senator LaFollette, who was 
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for years the most persistent and bitter critic of the rail- 
ways in public life and who ran for president in 1924 on 
a platform advocating government ownership. 

W ho first advocated cost of reproduction as the prin- 
c aoe basis of valuation of railways? History indicates 

1at its first important advocate was the late William 
Jennings Bryan, enemy of the “money power,” and an 
advocate of government ownership. Appearing as an 
attorney in the Nebraska rate case (Smythe vs. Ames) 
about 30 years ago, he contended that “the present value 
of the roads, as measured by the cost of reproduction, is 
the basis upon which the profits should be computed.” 

Why did Mr. Bryan and other public men and lawyers 
at that time and for some years later successfully advo- 
cate recognition of cost of reproduction as a factor in 
railroad valuation? Because for some years previously 
wages and prices had been declining and, in consequence, 
they believed a valuation based on cost of reproduction 
would be less than one based on actual investment. 

What does the LaFollette valuation law, under which 
the valuation is being made, say about cost of reproduc- 
tion It requires the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to “ascertain and report in detail as to each piece of prop- 
erty, other than land, * * * the original cost to date, the 
cost of reproduction new and the cost of reproduction, 
less depreciation,” and “other values and elements of 
value, if any.” 

Why do the railroads contend that in making a valua- 
tion weight must be given to present cost of reproduc- 
tion? Because the Supreme court of the United States 
has so held in a series of decisions extending over a 
period of 30 years, and because it is required by the 
LaFollette valuation law. 

How long was it estimated when the LaFollette law 
was passed that it would take to make a valuation, and 
how long has the work been under way? Senator La- 
Follette estimated that it would take three years. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after the law was 
passed, estimated it would take from 5 to 7 years. The 
work has now been under way more than 14 years and is 
not yet finished. 

How much was it estimated the valuation would cost 
and how much has it cost thus far? Senator LaFollette 
estimated it would cost $2,400,000, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, just after the law was passed, 
estimated it would cost the government from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000. Up-to-date it has cost the government 
more than $30,000,000, and the railroads more than 
$100,000,000. 

How much, and why, have railway rates been advanced 
since the valuation law was passed? The average revenue 
per ton per mile of the railways is now about 49 per cent 
higher than in 1913. But valuation has had nothing to 
do with this increase, because the railways are now earn- 
ing a smaller percentage of return on their investment 
than in 1913. The increases in rates have been made 
necessary entirely by advances of 162 per cent in the 
average hourly wage of railway employees; of 200 per 
cent in railway taxes and of 50 per cent or more in the 
prices railways have to pay. 

Have the Interstate Commerce Commission, Congress- 
man Hoch and other statesmen said or done anything, or 
are they saying or doing anything now, to prevent in- 
creases or cause reductions of the wages and taxes that 
have made past advances in rates necessary? No. 
Operating expenses and taxes consume over 80 per cent 
of the earnings of the railways, and advances in them 
are entirely responsible for the increases in rates that 
have been necessary; but the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and statesmen who worry about the effect of 
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valuation on rates never lose any sleep worrying about 
the effect of advances in wages and taxes. 

Where do Congressman Hoch and others get their 
estimate that a valuation which gave weight. to cost of 
reproduction would amount to 40 billion dollars? They 
alone know. Even the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s estimate, on the basis of costs in 1923 was almost 
Y billion dollars less than this. 

How much of an average advance in rates would be 
theoretically justified by an increase of 25 to 50 per cent 
in the valuation on which rates are now based? An in- 
crease of 25 per cent in valuation would theoretically 
justify an advance in rates averaging about 5 per cent, 
and an increase of 50 per cent would theoretically justify 
an average increase of rates of about 10 per cent. 

If the railways should get a higher valuation would 
they be allowed to charge rates that Ww ould enable them to 

earn the so-called “fair return” of 534 per cent on it? 
This hardly seems probable, in view of the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has for eight years 
prevented them from charging rates that would yield such 
a return even on the tentative valuation on which rates 
are now supposed to be based. 

Why, then, do the railways persist in seeking: a valua- 
tion giving weight to present day costs? Because the 
law of the land requires it and because they believe the 
method of valuation favored by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is unlawful, confiscatory and if upheld by 
the courts would prevent them from earning sufficient 
net returns to enable them to furnish the country with 
good and adequate transportation. 

If it is undesirable that a lawful valuation shall be 
made. why does not Congress repeal the law providing 
for it? On the other hand, if a valuation is so desirable 
that the law providing for it should be kept in effect, why 
criticize and “warn” the railways for insisting upon it 
being made in accordance with what they understand the 
law to be? Let those who do the criticizing and warning 
answer this. 


The Hoch-Smith Resolution 


HERE has been no better illustration of the ten- 

dency of government regulation of railways to be- 
come excessive and to base freight rates on temporary 
conditions and unsound principles than has been afforded 
by the passage by Congress of the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion, and by subsequent efforts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to find some way to adjust all the 
freight rates of the country in accordance with the pro- 
visions of that resolution. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution was passed just about 
three years ago.’ It was evident then that Congress had 
given no real consideration to the amount of work it 
would impose upon the commission, the shipping public 
and the railways, or to the effects it would produce if 
carried out in accordance with its apparent meaning. 
The resolution seemingly was meant to require the adop- 
tion of a new policy in rate regulation. It required the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in adjusting freight 
rates to consider “the conditions which at any given 
time prevail in our several industries * * * insofar as it 
is legally possible to do so.” It referred to the “exist- 
ing depression in agriculture” and required the com- 
mission with the least practicable delay to fix “the low- 
est possible lawful rates (on products of agriculture) 
compatible with the maintenance of adequate transpor- 
tation service.” How little consideration Congress ac- 
tually gave to the resolution is illustrated by the fact 
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that it was passed by the Senate without a word of 
discussion. 

The effect it has had upon the work of the commission 
is shown by statements made by Commissioner Esch in 
testifying before a committee of Congress last week. 
The commission now has on its docket over 2800 formal 
cases, or approximately two years’ work. Its disposition 
of cases has been greatly interfered with because no less 
than 16 of its most experienced examiners are devoting 
practically all their time to the rate-structure investiga- 
tion required by the Hoch-Smith resolution. In 1925 it 
had 70 éxaminers, while now it has 116, an increase of 
almost 70 per cent; and yet it is getting farther behind 
with its work. 


An “Emergency” Measure 


The Hoch-Smith resolution was passed to deal with 
an emergency situation in agriculture, but, although three 
years have passed and a huge amount of testimony has 
been taken, the rate-structure investigation required by 
it is just getting well under way. There is no reason why 
this should cause surprise; nor is it discreditable to the 
commission. The freight rate structure of the United 
States is so vast and intricate that no more rapid prog- 
ress could reasonably have been expected. Meantime, not 
only is the disposition of many cases that are important 
to the railways and the shipping public being prevented, 
but shippers and the railways as well as the commission 
are being put to great trouble and large expense in mak- 
ing a record containing thousands upon thousands of 
pages of testimony which it will be physically impossible 
for the members of the commission ever to read and 
digest. 

What is the commission going to do with all the vast 
amount of information being accumulated in the record 
of its Hoch-Smith investigation after it has it? The 
resolution was passed solely because of the conditions in 
agriculture that existed for a few years previously. 
There have been great changes since then. Every kind 
of evidence bearing upon the subject shows that agri- 
culture is now better off, as compared with other indus- 
tries, than it was three years ago. The purchasing value 
of farm products was at a higher level in 1927 than in 
any year since 1921. The value of 50 farm groups is 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture to have been 
635 million dollars larger in 1927 than in 1926. Is the 
commission always to proceed in future upon the assump- 
tion that conditions in agriculture are relatively the same 
as three years ago and permanently to make upon farm 
products the “lowest possible lawful rates”? If so, are 
the railways, which are now earning relatively the lowest 
net returns within three years, to have their net returns 
reduced by reductions in rates on farm products, or are 
the reductions in rates on farm products to be immedi- 
ately compensated for by advances in rates upon other 
commodities? Strong opposition to advances in rates on 
other commodities is sure to be encountered, if attempted, 
because the prices of farm products are now relatively 
as high, as compared with pre-war prices, as, on the aver- 
age, are those of other commodities. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution is unsound in every re- 
spect. It is one of the most dangerous pieces of legisla- 
tion affecting railways ever passed. It was inevitable that 
if the commission tried faithfully to carry it out the 
result would be the clogging of its machinery. Its pur- 
pose is to redistribute the burden of freight rates accord- 
ing to the conditions of prosperity or otherwise, that exist 
in different industries, and especially to help agriculture. 
But why should the rates of the railways, any more than 
the prices of any other industry, be adjusted according to 
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the conditions of prosperity or depression existing in 
other industries? Railway rates are only a very small 
factor in determining the prosperity of the industries on 
whose products they are paid. If, because an industry 
is unprosperous, the railways are to be required to give 
it especially low rates, why should not all other industries 
be required to charge it especially low prices? It would 
be just as economically unsound to pass a law requiring 
manufacturers to make farmers especially low prices for 
automobiles as it is to require railways to make them 
especially low freight rates. 


“Scientific” Rate Reconstruction 


Representative Hoch of Kansas, one of the authors of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, said in a speech the other 
day that he wants “a scientific survey and reconstruction 
of the freight rate structure” and that this is aimed at by 
his resolution. Why, then, did not his resolution pro- 
vide for a “scientific survey and reconstruction”? It 
plainly contemplates reductions of the rates of some in- 
dustries because they are depressed and advances of the 
rates of other industries because they are prosperous. 
But suppose, as is not at all unlikely, that after the com- 
mission has got the rates thus adjusted, industries that 
are now depressed become prosperous and industries that 
are now prosperous become depressed. Apparently, on 
some of the principles of the Hoch-Smith resolution it 
would immediately become the duty of the commission 
to advance many of the rates it had reduced and reduce 
many of the rates it had advanced, while on other prin- 
ciples of the resolution it would be its duty permanently 
to maintain the “lowest lawful rates” on farm products. 
Assuming the former principles are to apply, is it “‘scien- 
tific” to base freight rates on ephemeral conditions and 
constantly to juggle them as these conditions change? 
Is it scientific to base rates on the constantly changing 
conditions in an industry entirely regardless of whether 
freight rates have anything to do with these conditions 
or with the changes that occur in them? 


Unsound Basis for Rates 


There is no justification whatever for fixing the freight 
rates charged upon the commodities produced by differ- 
ent industries in accordance with the profits being made 


in those industries. The general level of rates should be 
such as to enable each group of railways, under efficient 
and economical operation, to earn a fair annual return 
upon the aggregate value of their properties. In deter- 
mining the rates that should be charged upon different 
commodities great weight should be given to the com- 
parative costs incurred by the railways in rendering the 
service of transporting them. Weight should also be 
given to the value of the various commodities, because it 
is the principal factor that determines the rates per mile 
that they can bear. Transportation and market competi- 
tion should be considered. If these various factors are 
given due weight rates will be fair as between different 
commodities, producers and markets, and if producers in 
a particular industry or territory cannot profitably do 
business on them it will be due to other causes than rates. 
Largely to ignore such conditions and factors, and at- 
tempt to fix rates according to differences in the prosper 
ity of different industries, regardless of the reasons for 
them, is indefensible, and the more it is attempted the 
more confusion and harm it will cause. 

Instead of efforts being continued to carry out the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, it ought to be repealed. But 
politics dictated its enactment, and politics probably will 
keep it in existence until costly experience compels its 
repeal. 
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The Center of Selkirk Yard. 


The General Office is in the Right Foreground 





Comprehensive Reports Speed Yard 
Operations at Selkirk 


Movements of all cars through N.Y.C. yard are checked in 
detail to determine responsibility for delays 


been reduced, in one year, from 10 hr. 3 

min. to 6 hr. 27 min., at the gravity yard of the 
New York Central at Selkirk, N. Y. This has been 
accomplished by continuous and comprehensive analy- 
sis of efficiency and cost statistics, which are prepared 
currently and analyzed by the trainmaster and general 
yardmaster daily. These cover all of the yard activities 
in detail and are prepared in such a manner as to en- 
able the supervisory force to determine at once where 
the responsibility lies for any delay to a car or group 
ot Cars. 

The terminal time on the westbound movement has 
shown a slight increase, but this is due entirely to the 
fact that, in 1927, car retarders were in the course of 
installation in the westbound classification yard and op- 
erations were hampered during the construction period, 
as the contractors were working on 25 per cent of the 
track at one time. Despite this temporary handicap, 
however, the average terminal time westbound was only 
14 hr. 47 min. during the period of a month, while the 
grade of the hump was being changed and other con- 
Struction activities were in progress. 


/ | \HE average terminal time per car eastbound has 


A Typical Fast Freight Movement 


Most of the perishable and other fast freight moving 
eastbound through Selkirk is not put over the hump, 
the trains having been pre-classified at DeWitt yard, 
the next terminal point west of Selkirk. The work 
done at Selkirk consists of inspecting the trains in the 
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regular manner, also inspecting all cars of perishables 
to ascertain the condition of their ventilation and re- 
frigeration, icing such cars as require it, and a certain 
amount of cutting out and filling in of cars. 

A typical movement of such a train was observed on 
September 25, 1927. The train arrived at Selkirk at 
11:30 p. m., with 84 cars, 3,273 tons. It was necessary 
to inspect 24 cars of perishables, 6 of which were found 
to need icing. Icing was started at 11:35 p. m. The 
car inspectors started on the train at 11:55 p. m., at 
which time the last spot of the train was made for 
icing, and completed their inspection at 12:15 a.m. In 
the meantime, nine cars were set off the head end and 
the two rear cars were switched out, while a carload 
of automobiles was added. The outbound engine was 
placed on the train at 12:15 a. m. and the train left the 
yard at 12:25 a. m., or an elapsed time of 55 min. 
between arrival and departure. 

The movement of bad order cars through the yards 
is also checked in detail. During a typical 31-day 
period, August 25 to September 24, 1927, 908 eastbound 
loaded bad order cars were repaired at Selkirk, with 
an average terminal delay of 20 hr. and 10 min. per 
car. During the same period, 222 westbound cars were 
repaired, with an average terminal delay of 23 hr. and 
43 min. per car. An example of what can be done in 
cases of necessity was observed at Selkirk when the car 
repair forces changed a pair of wheels under a refrig- 
erator car, and it was sent out in the same train in 
which it arrived, the car and the train in which it was 
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having been in Selkirk yard just 45 minutes. 

Selkirk yard is situated about eight miles south of 
Albany on the Castleton cut-off of the N. Y. C. This 
cut-off was built to avoid the necessity of handling 
freight through Albany proper and it is used for freight 
traffic exclusively. As has been described in previous 
articles, the construction of this cut-off has had the 
result of greatly reducing the terminal delay on all cars. 
As a result of the efficiently supervised operation at 
Selkirk, this time saving has been steadily increased, 
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Two Modern Engine Houses Serve the Yard and Terminals 


until now from 8 to 26 hr. are saved on every car 
moving over the cut-off and through Selkirk yard, 
as compared with the prior movement through Albany. 


Traffic Through Selkirk 

The business handled at Selkirk averages over 4,000 
cars a day. Eastbound business is delivered from the 
New York Central proper and from the West Shore, 
these two lines being practically parallel from Buffalo 
to Albany. Westbound business is received from the 
New York Central proper, which runs along the east 
bank of the Hudson river from New York to Albany, 
from the West Shore, which runs along the west bank 
of the Hudson from Weehawken, N. J., to Albany, and 
from the Boston & Albany, which serves central Massa- 
chusetts and Boston. Westbound cars from the N. Y. 
C. and the B. & A. are brought into Selkirk over the 
Castleton cut-off, which crosses the Hudson on the A. 
H. Smith Memorial Bridge, while westbound cars from 
the West Shore River division are delivered at a junc- 
tion point at the east end of the yard. The same 
movement, in the reverse direction is followed on east- 
bound cars outbound for the N. Y. C., B. & A. and W. 
S., while westbound cars move out over both the N. Y. 
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C. and the W. S. for Buffalo, intermediate stations and 
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points beyond. The preponderant loaded movement is 
invariably eastbound. 


The yard layout is shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram, from which it will be observed that straight-line 
operation is carried out on all movements through the 
yard. A summary of the trackage and capacity of the 
various component yards is given below: 

Yard 


No. of tracks Car capacity 
15 - 


Westbound receiving 5 045 
Westbound classification 24 1,857 
Westbound re-classification 8 160 
Westbound departure 1,464 
Eastbound receiving 968 
Eastbound fast freight 419 
Eastbound classification 1,647 
Eastbound re-classification 109 
Eastbound departure 1,014 
Car repair 308 


The yard is also equipped with modern and complete 
mechanical facilities, including a car repair shop and 
an engine terminal consisting of two engine-houses, 
one with 32 stalls and the other with 30, a power house, 
a coaling plant and a sanding plant. A well-equipped 
ice-house is also maintained in connection with the 
yard. 
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The Power Assignment 


The yard is operated in three shifts, with 44 engine 
jobs. The following is the regular engine assignment 
for each trick: 

Assignment 
Eastbound hump 
Eastbound classification yard 
Eastbound departure yard 
Westbound hump 
Westbound classification yard ... 
Westbound departure yard .... 
Engine house 
Car repair yard 


While this is the regular power assignment, it is con- 
trolled, of course, by the necessities of the traffic mov- 
ing. Frequently, at the end of the week it is necessary 
to call out additional locomotives to shove cars over 
the westbound hump, also to pull cars from the classi- 
fication yard. Similarly, it is necessary frequently to 
follow the same procedure in the eastbound yards dur- 
ing the early part of the week. 

This assignment was planned so as to permit the 
working of the locomotives continuously through two 
shifts, so far as the jobs permit. Ordinarily, the crews 
change on the ground. When an engine has been in 
service in the yard for 16 hours, it is run to the engine 
house by the crew, who take out another engine that has 
just received engine-house attention. Of course, this 
“endless chain” operation cannot be carried out on the 
engine house job or the car repair yard job, where 
locomotives are not used on all three shifts, nor can it 
be used on the extra engine jobs. However, the in- 
creased power utilization made possible by this means is 
such that all of the regular 44 jobs and the extra jobs 
are now being protected adequately with only 25 yard 
engines. 
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All of these locomotives are of the “U” type, with 
the exception of four Mallets used in humping service 
and a trimmer engine of the “B-10” type. The “U” 
type locomotives have eight drivers, the weight on 
drivers being 219,000 Ib.; the “B-10” type six drivers, 
and the weight on drivers 158,000 Ilb.; three of the 
Mallets have sixteen drivers, with a weight on drivers 
466,000 Ib.; while one Mallet has twelve drivers, and 
a weight on drivers 363,000 Ib. 

An interesting experiment is being conducted as to 
the uses of radio in a hump yard. Radio sending and 
receiving sets have been installed in the cab of one of 
the humping locomotives and in the hump yardmaster’s 
office, so that verbal communication is established and 
the humping operation may be conducted without the 
aid of signalling. The installation has not yet been in 
service a sufficient length of time to enable final judg- 
ment to be passed on it, but the results so far have 
been satisfactory. 


All Yard Movements Controlled 


The facilities at Selkirk are unusually large and wide- 
spread, as may be gathered from the summary of capac- 
ity previously given. Even in a relatively small yard, 
time wastes and leakages and lack of co-operation in 
engine movements are quite likely to occur and in a 
yard of this size the chances are, of course, much mag- 
nified. With all the involved locomotive manoeuvers 
necessary in the operation of the yard, it was felt that, 
to secure the maximum efficiency, the control of all 
movements throughout the yard should be delegated to 
some one person. Accordingly, three director yard- 
masters were appointed, one for each shift, and every 
movement within the yard limits is under their direct 
control. This new departure in yard operation has 
proved highly successful at Selkirk. 

In effect, these director yardmasters serve as dis- 
patchers for the yard. They have before them a form, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, that corres- 
ponds to a dispatcher’s train sheet, adapted to the needs 
of yard operation instead of road movements, and they 
are in constant communication by telephone with all 
parts of the yard. Space is provided on this sheet for 
the entry of all information necessary for the control 
of yard movements. All changes in the yard situation 
are entered currently throughout each director yard- 
master’s tour of duty, so that any officer may come to 
Selkirk at any time and, by a glance at the worksheet, 
be apprised of the exact situation existing at that time. 

The director yardmaster is charged with the respon- 
sibility of calling all yard crews and also road crews 
for trains leaving the yard. In addition to the regular 
records maintained in connection with the calling of the 
road crews for outbound trains, a yard crew calling 
sheet is kept, which gives the names of the men as- 
signed to the various jobs each day, divided into groups 
corresponding with the various sections of the yard. 
This sheet shows where every man is working at all 
times, as well as the number of extra men not working 
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on regular jobs, who are, however, available for call. 

Another important duty of the director yardmaster 
is to control the “endless chain” system of yard engine 
utilization previously described. The director yard- 
masters carry on their sheet a record of the time when 
each locomotive is due for engine-house attention and 
issue orders to the crews accordingly. To aid the di- 
rector yardmasters in determining the assignment of 
power and crews in advance, consists giving the com- 
plete make-up of trains enroute to Selkirk are tele- 
graphed from the other yards in advance. 


Yard Situation Reports 


A comprehensive system of daily yard situation re- 
ports is prepared by the director yardmasters and the 

















View of the Yard from the Extreme West End, Looking 
East 


yardmasters in charge of the various yards. These re- 
ports enable the trainmaster and general yardmaster in 
charge of Selkirk to know the situation currently and 
determine at once where the responsibility lies for any 
delays. The general yard situation report is prepared 
every eight hours and is on the desks of the trainmaster 
and the general yardmaster immediately after the con- 
clusion of each trick. It shows in detail just how many 
cars are in each track throughout the yard and to what 
points these cars are destined. 

Separate situation reports are prepared for both the 
east bound and westbound classification yards, which 
are sent to the office at the close of each 24-hr. period. 


' These reports are divided into sections so as to show 


the detailed activities of each trick separately. If a 
yardmaster is not clearing the tracks and moving the 
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cars promptly, this situation is reflected immediately 
on these reports. For example, a car may be humped 
prior to midnight. If it has not left the classification 
yard by the end of the trick, or 8 a. m., the yardmaster 
in charge of that trick is asked to. explain why, as it is 
a rule at Selkirk that classification tracks must be 
cleared at least once every eight hours, while a number 
of these tracks are cleared every two hours. 

The rendering of these reports, with the resulting in- 
creased opportunity for detailed supervision, has had 
much to do with the increased efficiency of operation at 
Selkirk. The yardmasters in charge of the various op- 
erations know that any failure on their part is imme- 
diately apparent and the responsibility clearly fixed at 
once. Conversely, they know that any good work on 
their part is also reflected in the reports immediately. 
Thus they have additional incentives for doing the best 
work possible under all conditions. Supervision is ma- 
terially facilitated since both the general and the de- 
tailed situations are reflected at frequent intervals, and 
if a delay occurs to any one car or group of cars, the 
responsibility may be fixed at once, without having to 
make an extended investigation. 


Terminal Delays Reduced 


The director yardmaster in charge of each shift ren- 
ders a report on delays encountered during his tour of 
duty in getting trains out of Selkirk. . This report shows 
eastbound and westbound trains separately as to divi- 
sions and gives the number of trains, total delay and 
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trains arrive. The director yardmaster then arranges 
for all necessary work that will have to be done upon 
arrival, estimates the time it will take, and calls an out- 
bound road crew for a departure time based on this 
estimate. Since the director yardmaster knows the 
make-up of the train, he is able to line up the yard- 
masters on the ground as to what cars are to cut out 
and where the cut is to be made. The cars to be filled 
in are lined up, inspected and made ready to be 
grouped in the train as soon as it arrives in the yard. 

As soon as the train arrives it is inspected and the 
cut-outs and fill-ins made. If, as is usually the case, it 
contains loaded refrigerator cars requiring icing, it is 
taken to the ice plant where refrigeration inspection 
and icing takes place. The road engine is attached 
immediately after the inspection is completed, taking 
sufficient time to test the air, after which the train 
leaves the yard on a thoroughfare track which does not 
conflict with other yard movements in the east end of 
the yard. 

The scheduled yard time for fast freights at Selkirk 
is 1 hr. 30 min., but this time is invariably bettered. In 
fact, a check of over two weeks indicates that the 
average yard time was approximately one hour. 

An interesting example of high speed operation in 
connection with moving these fast freights through Sel- 
kirk is found in the handling of boxed automobiles 
loaded on flat cars. Some of the fast freights contain 
as many as 15 or 20 carloads of this class of traffic, 
many cars of which are too high to comply with the 
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The Form Used by Director Yardmaster in Controlling Yard Movements 


the average delay per train. For the week ending Oc- 
tober 2, the average delay per train was 7 min. west- 
bound and 8 min. eastbound. 

This remarkable showing is attributable to two 
causes: First, the placing of the entire responsibility 
in the hands of the director yardmasters, and second, 
enabling a check to be made of relative performance 
by means of this report. The director yardmasters, of 
course, are familiar with their relative daily perform- 
ances, but this is carried further by posting notices 
where all the employees may see them, showing the 
relative performances of each shift in this regard. By 
this means a spirit of healthy rivalry has grown up be- 
tween the shifts and a more concerted effort is made 
by the men and their supervisors to avoid such delays. 


The Fast Freight Movement 


Normally, the eastbound manifest, or “24-hour trains, 
fast freights” as they are known on the N. Y. C. do 
not pass over the bump. These trains are practically 
all pre-classified at De Witt, as previously explained. 
The dispatchers west of Selkirk telegraph the consist 
of these trains and their probable arriving times to the 
director yardmaster at Selkirk, 2 hr. 30 min. before the 


clearance limits east of Selkirk. The excess height is 
seldom more than two or three inches, and it has been 
found that by removing some of the wooden cross- 
pieces and applying steel bands, the lading is just as 
well protected, and the cars then comply with the 
clearance limitations. A flat car is equipped with these 
bands and when the advance consist indicates that such 
cars are on an incoming train, the band car is lined up 
with an engine. As the train comes into the yard, the 
band car is run along an adjacent track, the wooden 
cross pieces are removed and the steel bands are ap- 
plied, without switching the cars from the train or de- 
laying the train at all. As many as 15 cars have been 
given such attention in one train, during the time the 
train was being inspected and iced, without any delay 
to the train. 

These trains are never delayed for billing. As soon 
as they arrive, the bills are delivered to the yardmaster. 
de has ready all billing for cars to be filled in and he 
sorts out the bills for cars to be cut out. The conduc- 
tor’s report of the arriving train is used as a partial 
consist of the train departing, together with a consist 
of the cars filled in. 

The car inspection forces are so distributed as to pro- 
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vide for the maximum flexibility in inspecting the fast 
freight trains. Normally, all inspection is done at the 
icehouse, but if three more trains are due close together, 
the first two trains are iced and pulled to the advance 
yard for inspection, so as to get them out of the way 
before the third or fourth trains arrive at the icehouse. 
The icing is done under contract by an outside com- 
pany and is unusually efficient, the average icing time 
per car is only 1% min. 

The movement of manifest freight through the yard 
is covered by a fast freight report, rendered every 24 
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The A. H. Smith Memorial Bridge Forms the Eastern 
Entrance and Exit 


hours, which gives in detail the time required for each 
successive step in the operation of putting the train 
through the yard, divided as between eastbound and 
westbound trains. Like the other reports, it fixes the 
responsibility for all moves made by these trains 
through the yards and has been of material assistance 
in time studies and checking the movement of the fast 
freights, to determine what operations were capable of 
being accelerated. 


Daily Cost Statement Made 


Assistance is rendered in controlling yard expenses at 
Selkirk by a daily estimate of yard pay-roll expenses, 
rendered in conjunction with a summary of the daily 
performance record of the yard. This report shows the 
number of cars handled daily, with the cumulative total 
for the month and gives a daily estimate of the daily 
pay-roll expense, divided to show the totals for the 
various classes of labor employed. It gives the cost 
per car handled, the yard engine hours and the cars 
handled per engine hour. Comparisons are given for 
all of these figures with those of the preceding month 
and of the same month for the preceding year. 

This report enables the supervisors to make daily 
cost analyses and gives them far better control over 
their expenses than they would otherwise have, as any 
unnecessary engine jobs or excess car riders, in fact 
any unnecessary yard expense of whatever nature, 
shows up on the report the following day and may be 
remedied at once. 

A check of the operations and cost, made on Septem- 
ber 25, 1927, shows that 11.1 cars were handled per 
engine hour, as compared with 9.9 for the preceding 
month and 10.3 for the preceding year, while the cost 
per car was materially reduced. On the same day, the 
average terminal time per car eastbound was 6 hr. 14 


min., as compared with 10 hr. 52 min. on the same day 
in 1926. 
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Bad Order Cars Handled Promptly 


The record previously mentioned of changing a pair 
of wheels under a car and getting it out on the same 
train it came in-on, in 45 min., is, of course, unusually 
fast, but the forces at Selkirk make a specialty of re- 
pairing bad order cars and getting them through the 
yard in good time. The car shop and repair track 
facilities are modern and well equipped and a sufficient 
car force is maintained at all times. In addition, spe- 
cial stress is laid upon getting bad order cars on to the 
repair tracks as promptly as possible and removing 
them quickly after they are repaired. The general and 
detailed yard situation reports reflect the movement of 
bad orders as well as other cars through the yard. Sup- 
plementing these are the “cripple” reports, prepared by 
each yardmaster for the yard under his jurisdiction 
and a general bad order car report covering the entire 
yard. 

A check made of the handling of loaded bad order 
cars requiring all classes of repairs, during the 31-day 
period, from August 25 to September 24, 1927, de- 
veloped some interesting performance records. A total 
of 908 eastbound loaded bad orders were repaired at 
Selkirk during this period, and the average time per 
car was 20 hr. 10 min. This figure, and those following 
represent the total time the car was in the yard, not 
merely the time spent on the repair track. Westbound 
loaded bad orders totaled 222 during the same period, 
the average time being 23 hr. 43 min. On September 13, 
23 eastbound “cripples” were handled in an average 
time of 15 hr. 51 min., while on September 24, 8 west- 
bound cars averaged only 13 hr. 40 min. each. The 
average time on eastbound cars on 12 days and on west- 
bound cars on 8 days during this period was less than 
20 hr. The best record for both eastbound and west- 
bound loaded bad orders was made on September 24, 
when 36 cars were handled in 605 hr. 5 min. or an 
average of 16 hr. 8 min. per car. 


Hearings on Consolidation Bill 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


ANIEL, Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
D Ohio, testified before the Senate committee on 

interstate commerce on January 21 in favor of 
the Fess railway unification bill, although he favored a 
more definite declaration of policy indicating the inten- 
tion of Congress to build up groups of roads of sub- 
stantially equal financial strength. Mr. Willard ap- 
peared in response to a request from Senator Sackett . 
of Kentucky for the testimony of an outstanding rail- 
way operating executive. 


Testimony of Daniel Willard 


Mr. Willard said that while he believed some econ- 
omies would result from consolidations the greatest 
advantage to be realized would be the creation of sys- 
tems with ability to serve the public adequately and that 
the Baltimore & Ohio had taken the position that if 
there are to be consolidations the Reading and the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey should be grouped with it. If these 
‘ines, with one or two small lines were grouped together, 
he said, it would be possible to develop a shorter route 
that would enable the Baltimore & Ohio to get into New 
York without going through Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 
In reply to questions he said that L. F. Loree thought 
the eastern situation could be solved by creating five sys- 
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.ems instead of four but that many others do not agree 
and that the Baltimore & Ohio’s plan for a shorter 
through route could not be made effective if the Loree 
plan were made effective. 

When Senator Sackett referred to the late Senator 
Cummins’ view that some element of coercion should 
be injected into the legislation, Mr. Willard said that if 
consolidation is a good thing it ought to be done but 
that because of the complexity of the situation a reason- 
able period should be allowed for voluntary consolida- 
tions. If developments later cause the opinion that it 
still is a good thing but that the railroads have not made 
sufficient progress it will be time enough to consider 
some way to bring pressure to bear. 

Mr. Willard said he thought consolidations would be 
stimulated by the passage of such a bill as is proposed 
and that those who had studied the matter more than he 
were of the opinion that obstacles would be removed by 
it. The Baltimore & Ohio had been of opinion that 
such unification as it desired could be brought about 
under the present law, but he now accepted the view that 
additional legislation is necessary. 


Testimony of A, P. Thom 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association 
of Railway Executives, continued his testimony on the 
Parker unification bill before the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce on January 19 and 20. 
He said that the development of larger systems would 
make possible better service to the public by reducing 
the number of men who have to decide on important 
policies and the number of separate interests to be con- 
sidered. He thought substantial economies should re- 
sult but said that no one advocating the bill is doing 
so principally on that ground. He thought consolida- 
tion would be a solution of the recapture problem and 
instead of having the anomalous situation of declaring 
that rates must be higher on some lines than are nec- 
essary and requiring them to pay half of the excess 
earnings into the Treasury the excess, if any, could be 
equalized within systems or used to reduce rates if 
sufficient. 

Referring to the insistence of the National Industrial 
Traffic League that the bill include a provision that ex- 
isting carrier competition be substantially preserved, Mr. 
Thom said that with such a requirement “you might as 
well abandon the idea of consolidation, because any con- 
solidation will necessarily require some abandonment 
of competition”, and that the question should be whether 
the advantages of consolidation, such as the establish- 
ment of a new and stronger competition between large 
systems, will outweigh in the public interest the benefits 
of existing competition. The commission, he said, 
ought to be allowed to weigh the advantages and dis- 
advantages against each other and decide which is more 
in the public interest. 

Mr. Thom suggested a change in the language of the 
bill to indicate that in suggesting advantages to be sought 
in consolidation through the ultimate establishment of 
strong and well-balanced systems the purpose is to de- 
velop systems well-balanced both within themselves and 
with each other. 

Elihu Root, Jr., representing minority stockholders of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, that are 
contesting the terms of the plan by which the New York 
Central is seeking authority to lease the Michigan Cen- 
tral and the Big Four, testified before the committee on 
January 24 that the provisions of the bill are unfair to 
minority interests and are designed to facilitate sweep- 
ing away rights which they now possess. He said he 
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was not proposing that minority interests be allowed to 
block a unification plan but that in cases where a road 
is already controlled by the company proposing to ac- 
quire further control the procedure should not be the 
same as if an uncontrolled majority had consented. For 
such cases he proposed that the minority be allowed, if 
they desired, to elect a committee of three to represent 
them as to the terms of the plan and at the expense of 
the company, because, he said, a minority is now at a 
great disadvantage in a contest in which its own board 
of directors is on the other side and the majority can 
carry on the fight at the expense of the company. He 
also proposed amendments to the bill making specific 
provision that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall consider the private interests as to the fairness of 
the terms of a unification plan, as well as the public 
interest in the plan as a whole, and that nothing in the 
bill shall be construed to impair the common law right 
of the stockholder to go to a court of equity on the 
ground that the terms are unfair. Under the bill, he 
said, the stock of a minority may be condemned and it 
can do-nothing except to try to prove the value of its 
stock after it has lost control of the books of the com- 
pany and of other resources. 

Mr. Root said the general doctrine that the majority 
should rule does not apply when the majority interest 
is on both sides of the transaction because a board has a 
fiduciary relation to its stockholders, but that “most of 
the unification plans proposed recently have been drawn 
by people sitting on both sides, most of them have been 
unfair to the minority interests, and they have been al- 
most uniformly condemned.” 

Resuming his testimony on January 25 Mr. Thom 
suggested the exclusion from the bill of a proposed 
provision which would require the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pass upon the acquisition by one car- 
rier oi securities of another carrier and that the bill 
provide that the carriers may retain their present pow- 
ers under state laws or charters to acquire such securi- 
ties under conditions not prohibited by the anti-trust 
laws. He said that the filing of an application would 
constitute notice to the world that a company desired 
to buy certain stock and would result in such an ad- 
vance in price as to make the plan impracticable. He 
said it was found that some roads valued highly the 
right they now possess to acquire stock in another 
company under state laws and that they had asked why 
that right should be taken from them. 

Members of the committee asked, if this would not 
permit some acquisitions not in the public interest or 
which would amount almost to unification under state 
laws while another plan of regulating unification would 
be in effect under federal laws. Mr. Thom said that 
the effort was to remove a very practical difficulty and 
that it was for the committee to decide whether the 
advantages would outweigh the disadvantages. When 
one member asked if the roads could not be authorized 
to obtain options on stock before applying to the com- 
mission, Representative Merritt remarked that it would 
probably not be possible to get options for a period long 
enough to cover action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Aut Crosstncs Prorectep.—The New York & Long Branch, 
48 miles long, plans, within the present year, to provide su''- 
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able signals at all the highway crossings on the line. 
crossings which are attended, either with or without gates. 
annunciators are to be provided (except where already in- 
stalled) and at other places automatic flashing light signa’s 
will be erected. There are 58 crossings in all, and of th 
new work, 25 per cent has already been completed. 











The Danger in Declining Rates 


Gen. Atterbury warns against downward readjustments— 
Outlines advisory boards’ achievements 


rate structure cannot continue indefinitely without 

affecting railway revenues as a whole to such an 
extent as to constitute a serious danger, was empha- 
sized by General W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in an address before a meeting 
of the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board at Chicago 
on January 12, in which he outlined the outstanding 
contributions of the regional advisory boards toward 
better cooperation and understanding between the rail- 
ways and shippers. He said in part: 

“The record of the last few years shows that indus- 
try, agriculture and transportation—the three major 
factors in cur economic life—are established today on 
a new and better relationship of understanding. The 
regional advisory boards have contributed substantially 
toward this development and are an essential element 
of its continuance in the future. 

“It is gratifying to find here so many of the chief 
executive officers of the country’s large manufacturing 
and mercantile industries. The activities of these 
boards have been extremely well conducted by those 
who have been charged with that responsibility. The 
work is in capable hands. At the same time let me say 
most earnestly that it is big enough and important 
enough to command the personal interest of the head 
of every industrial enterprise in the United States. 

“The principle underlying the success of these boards 
is a cardinal tenet in any sound business philosophy. 
There is nothing new or startling about it. On the 
contrary, it is quite old-fashioned. Men want to be 
fair. Assuming good faith in each other, there should 
be no barrier to mutual understanding except lack of 
knowledge of the facts of a particular situation. But 
when you combine confidence with a willingness and 
desire to find out the facts and face them squarely 
around a conference table, you are pretty well along to- 
ward a satisfactory conclusion. 

“T have seen this principle put into successful prac- 
tice in the relations between the officers and employees 
of our own railroad. I believe, too, that on the same 
basis the problem of railroad consolidation eventually 
will be advanced toward a workable solution. Like- 
Wise it is not too much to expect that other vexatious 
problems which have arisen in the tranportation indus- 
try will be similarly resolved. 

“One of the significant developments of our times is 
the growing desire on the part of business generally to 
make voluntary cooperation so effective as to eliminate 
the necessity for intervention by legislatures and regu- 
lating bodies. And there is an increasing tendency on 
the part of the government to adopt a constructive role 
in furthering this development. 


Tat: the downward adjustment of the freight 


Achievements of Regional Shippers’ Boards 


When the regional advisory boards were conceived 
there was naturally a great deal of doubt and even sus- 
picion about them. Railroad men and shippers alike 
shared in this skepticism, but their practical success is 
now an established fact. You have only to compare 
the situation annually confronting shippers as late as 
hv: years ago with what it is today to realize the tre- 
me = changes which have taken place in this short 
period, 
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“Let me cite a few of the outstanding contributions 
of the regional boards. First, it is realized today more 
keenly and more widely than ever before that actual 
service transcends every other consideration in the pub- 
lic’s attitude towards transportation. Cars and loco- 
motives and their related facilities to do the work are 
the important things. This, of course, calls for vision 
and intelligent planning. These boards are primarily 
concerned with service. Their sole aim is to enable 
the most efficient use to be made of the transportation 
machine. Second, means have been provided whereby 
both shippers and railroads can and do cooperate, first, 
toward making known in advance the transportation 
requirements of the country, and, second, toward ad- 
justing the supply of transportation to the demand for 
it. This involves a more .intensive use of facilities on 
the part of both. Third, a spirit of cooperative under- 
standing has been substituted for conflict and complaint 
arising out of the lack of knowledge of both the facts 
and the other fellow’s point of view. 

“Complaints of shippers are not considered by the 
committees of the boards or by the boards themselves 
until it has been shown that an effort has been made to 
handle and settle the difficulties directly with the rail- 
roads interested. In other words, you give the great- 
est encouragement to the men on the ground to come 
to an understanding and agreement. That is plain 
common sense. 


“Constant Abrasion of Freight Rates” 


“Now all this has had a very wholesome influence 
upon the relations between the railroads and the pub- 
lic, as well as upon the character of railroad service 
itself. My view, however, is that the real benefit of 
these boards to industry and to agriculture has only be- 
gun to be realized. I know, as I stated before, that the 
primary concern of these boards is with service. But 
you cannot stop there. In the final analysis service is 
merely the resultant of other factors which go far be- 
yond the immediate needs of the moment. 

“Therefore, I want to urge the chief executives of 
the nation’s industries to become actively interested in 
the larger potentialities of these boards. You have al- 
ready seen what can be done. Much more can be ac- 
complished if the business leaders of the country are 
willing to study the situation as a whole, and to view 
the requirements of the moment in terms of the broad 
transportation needs of the future. 

“The real test of any cooperative movement of this 
kind will come when vital situations are to be faced. 

“Let me illustrate what I mean: 

“For the last five or six years there has been a con- 
stant abrasion of railroad revenues. The process has 
been one of continual adjustment here and there in the 
rate structure. The whole trend of these adjustments 
has been downward. This is but natural. New indus- 
tries are developed and rates must be adjusted. But 
that adjustment downward cannot continue indefinitely | 
without affecting railroad revenues as a whole to such 
an extent as to constitute a serious danger. Adjust- 
ments are all right, but it must in reason be conceivable 
that they, too, should work both ways. 

“An equilibrium must of necessity be maintained 
which will protect the rate structure as a whole. There 
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is always danger when special favors are extended to 
a particular industry, for industry as a whole may in 
the long run have to bear the burden. 

“T cite this merely to indicate the sound constructive 
view of the transportation industry which I believe 
should be taken by business. We have to face the same 
sort of thing in our joint undertakings with employees. 
Cooperation is fine when it results in wage increases. 
It will meet its crucial test, however, if conditions 
should ever call for downward adjustments in wages. 

“Therefore, my point is that both shippers and rail- 
road men alike should take a broad and long-distance 
view of railroad problems, watch existing tendencies 
and not wait for any crisis to arise. This calls for 
business statesmanship. It is to express such states- 
manship that these advisory boards were created. 

“The time may come—I do not say it is here now, 
or even near here—when the abrasion of the rate struc- 
tures, through individual reductions, may reach such a 
point that a horizontal revision of rates upward may 
be called for. If that time should come, it will be in- 
cumbent upon such bodies. as yours to be so well ad- 
vised in advance concerning all the factors that you will 
want to cooperate with us in dealing with the situation 
on broad, constructive lines. 

“The same broad view needs to be applied to another 
question which is giving some branches of business 
serious concern. Industrial leaders are primarily con- 
cerned today about effecting improvements in distribu- 
tion. It is no longer sufficient for successful operation 
merely to produce efficiently. It is necessary also to 
distribute efficiently. Furthermore, such changes have 
occurred in our economic scheme in recent years that it 
is essential to maintain a nice balance between produc- 
tion and consumption. As a recent writer on the subject 
expresses it: ‘So long as consumption and production 
are kept in balance there is no limit to prosperity—to 
the satisfaction of human wants—this side of satiety.” 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying and the Railroads 


“For several years business has been going through 
a process of adjusting itself to the requirements of this 


balance. Whether we like it or not, it has become a 
necessity in business to operate more intelligently with 
respect to demand for products. You may call it hand- 
to-mouth buying, production for consumption, current 
buying, or what not; the fact is that people seemingly 
buy only what they want and when they want it. 

“The mainspring of this phenomenon is good rail- 
road service. Without it the process could not go on. 
Without it the process could not have begun. I am 
firmly convinced, too, that without the more efficient 
and intelligent use of existing railroad facilities, made 
possible, in part at least, by the work of the regional 
advisory boards, this comparatively recent development 
in our industrial life would not have occurred. 

“It would not be in order, however, to omit mention 
of other important factors which have made railroad 
service what it is today as against what it was even 
five or six years ago. 

“More than five billion dollars has been invested in 
the railroad plant in the last half dozen years. The 
effect of this investment has been to rehabilitate the 
whole machine physically. The interest must be earned 
and paid on this large new investment of capital. 
Further, the railroad organization you see today is 
superior in morale and individual efficiency. There is 
more team-work than before. We are hauling heavier 
trains and getting them over the road faster. The 
limited freight train is now as dependable as its more 
elegant counterpart on the passenger schedule. The 
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whole transportation organization has been imbued 
with a new spirit. It is alive to new and better ways 
of doing things and confident of its ability to do the 
job better than ever. 

“There is no doubt that what is called hand-to-mouth 
buying has brought with it many advantages which 
heretofore have not been enjoyed. At the same time, 
it has produced problems for our railroads and our in- 
dustries which demand serious attention. For instance, 
buyers have become so accustomed to prompt railroad 
delivery as to multiply small-lot orders, thereby affect- 
ing the cost of both their production and their distri- 
bution. It is conceivable too, that continued purchas- 
ing in small quantities might, under some conditions, 
create such an aggregate shortage of stocks as to cause 
the pendulum to swing the other way. 

“The three important elements in the hand-to-mouth 
buying situation are these: First, there is a saving in 
capital investment and consequent interest, due to the 
fact that smaller inventories are carried. This is the 
chief advantage resulting from hand-to-mouth buying. 
Second, is the cost transportation, which is necessarily 
greater on account of the increase in less-than-carload 
business. Tranportation is more and more on a retail 
basis. Third, and also not so economical, is the cost to 
manufacture, which, in some instances, is increased be- 
cause manufacturing upon a retail basis is not so eco- 
nomical as is mass production. It is the net result of 
these savings and increases in costs which is passed on 
to the consumer in the price he pays. The problem is 
to determine at what point the higher costs of trans- 
portation and production counteract the savings in in- 
terest or inventories, and to take the long distance view 
of the problem as a whole in determining policy. 


Prosperity Cushioned Upon 
Efficient Transportation 


“American prosperity is cushioned upon efficient 
railroad tranportation. Stability has become a watch- 
word of our current prosperity. But you cannot have 
business stability unless your railroads are immediately 
and adequately responsive to business needs. It is the 
distributive process which more and more is the de- 
termining factor in the successful operation of produc- 
tion and manufacture. 

‘No business executive in this country can afford to 
be unaware of railroad service as an essential depart- 
ment of his own enterprise. And no business execu- 
tive can likewise afford to be uninformed of the factors 
which underlie the maintenance, expansion and de- 
velopment of that department on a business basis. In- 
dustry itself needs the interest of business executives 
in these boards as much as it needs the practical re- 
sults of their operation. ee 

“Railroads today are operating on a more scientific 
basis than ever before. What has been accomplished, 
however, is but a step in the direction of the improve- 
ments-that are possible in transportation and in its re- 
lation to American industry and agriculture. The trans- 
portation needs of the future can be measured only in 
terms of the possibilities of the growth of the country 
itself. 

“Railroading is a changing thing. There is nothing 
fixed about it. Developments press themselves upon 
us with great rapidity. Electrification, improvements 
in motive power and terminals, the coordination of rail- 
roads with flying machines as well as with other means 
of transportation on land and sea, the future possibility 
of wireless transmission of communication, and even ot 
power—all these have yet to unfold their real possi- 
things in the whole railroad field.” 
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The Jadwin Flood Plan and the 






Railroads 


Report of Army engineers submitted to Congress provides 
for three controlled spillways 


alluvial valley of the Mississippi river are di- 

rectly affected by the Jadwin army engineers’ 
plan for flood control through the creation of floodways 
to relieve the main river channel of excess water during 
times of maximum flood—resulting in the flooding of the 
land and property within these floodways. If this plan 
is adopted the railroads affected may have to spend 
$65,000,000 to $75,000,000 to protect their property 
within these flooded areas, raising tracks, bridges and 
trestles, constructing new bridges and trestles, protecting 
embankments, etc. In addition, if the Jadwin plan is 
adopted, the railroads may be called upon to bear a share 
of the cost of right of way and damages for which the 
local levee districts will be assessed. 

The Jadwin plan was prepared by Major General Ed- 
gar Jadwin, chief of engineers, and submitted to Presi- 
dent Coolidge through the Secretary of War. The Presi- 
dent in turn submitted the plan to Congress on Decem- 
ber 8. The President concurred in general in the conclu- 
sions and recommendations set forth in the report and 
suggested that appropriate legislation be enacted putting 
them into effect. This plan, providing for the comple- 
tion of construction within a period of 10 years, is esti- 
mated to require a total expenditure of $296,400,000, of 
which $185,400,000-is allotted for flood control works 
and $111,000,000 for channel stabilization and mapping. 

Major General Jadwin states that the present levees, 
affording protection against the larger floods which may 
be said to come about once in five years, have nearly 
reached their practical limit as to height as shown by 
sand boils which develop behind the levees and by the 
settlement of levees on bad foundations. If it were 
attempted to hold the water within the present levee lines 
by raising them, it would be necessary to contend with 
river stages 6 ft. above the levee grade at Cairo, IIl., 14 
ft. above the levee grade at Arkansas City, Ark., and 
13 ft. above the levee grade below the Red river, he 
points out. To meet such a situation it is proposed to 
spill the water out of the main leveed channel at prede- 
termined points when the stages reach the danger level, 
allowing it to flow to the Gulf of Mexico through natural 
drainage basins. The main river will discharge 1,500,000 
sec. ft. from Cairo, Ill., to Bonnet Carre, La., and the 
floodways will carry any in excess of this amount. The 
overflow waters, in their course to the Gulf, are to be 
controlled by natural ridges and secondary levees. 

Incident to the main proposal for the disposal of 
surplus water Major General Jadwin plans to set back 
local levees in the main river at “bottle necks” to increase 
the carrying capacity and reduce flood heights. Greater 
protection against crevasses is to be obtained by strength- 
ening and moderately raising the main levees to meet pre- 
dicted flood stages. Caving banks will be reveted to 
protect foundations for flood control and for navigation, 
providing, by dredging, a channel for river traffic be- 
tween Cairo and New Orleans not less than 300 ft. wide 
and 9 ft. deep. 

The chief of engineers discards suggested alternatives 


N test a dozen railroads operating within the 
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to the final plan either because of their visionary nature— 
such as the proposal to pump through pipe lines over 
10,000,000 tons of water per hour from Cairo to the 
Gulf of Mexico, because of their cost in proportion to 
the benefits, because too much good land would be sacri- 
ficed or because of the time necessary for their accom- 
plishment and the uncertainty as to the results. Included 
in the practical group of alternatives are dredging the 
bed of the Mississippi, dredging side channels, wholesale 
moving back of the levees, straightening the channel, 
clearing the floodways of vegetation and growth and re- 
forestation. In this connection Major General Jadwin 
observes that in many cases reclamation of land behind 
levees has been pushed so far that insufficient room was 
left in the river during the flood of 1927 for the passage 
of the unprecedented volume of water. Man must not 
try to restrict the Mississippi river too much in extreme 
floods, he believes. 

Between the head of the alluvial valley at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and Helena, Ark, it is planned to con- 
fine the water within the main channel of the Mississippi, 
allowing backwater in times of maximum flood to cover 
an area on the east bank extending from a point 35 miles 
north of Cairo on the Mississippi river and 30 miles 
above Cairo on the Ohio river to Memphis. Below Cairo 
the backwater limits extend from 2 to 25 miles back from 
the main channel of the river. Cairo itself is to be pro- 
tected from backwater but the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, the Hlinois Central, the Mobile & 
Ohio, the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern have lines located within the area subject to flood, 
particularly the Big Four whose line follows the Ohio 
valley for 20 miles northeast from Cairo. Below Cairo 
on the east bank 70 miles of an Illinois Central branch 
line betweeen Dyersburg, Tenn., and Hickman, Ky., and 
10 miles of its main line south of Dyersburg are within 
the backwater limits. 

On the west bank the Cairo-Malden line of the Cotton 
Belt crosses a proposed small backwater area six miles 
wide just north of New Madrid, Mo. South of New 
Madrid the plan provides for the complete protection of 
all land on the west bank as far as Memphis. Here the 
river is allowed to overflow its west bank as far south as 
Helena, creating a flood area within which are situated 
40 miles of the Memphis-Little Rock line of the Rock 
Island, and a 50-mile section of the Missouri Pacific be- 
tween Memphis and Marianna, Mo., on the Memphis- 
Helena line. South of Helena the Missouri Pacific line 
to McGehee, Ark., again enters a backwater area made 
up of overflow waters from the White and Arkansas 
rivers and as it skirts the west bank of the Mississippi to 
the Arkansas river levee 55 miles of line lie within the 
flood limits. This railroad also enters the backwater area 
between Helena and Clarendon, Ark. 

At the mouth of the Arkansas river water from that 
tributary and from the White river is not to be allowed 
to enter the main channel of the Mississippi under the 
Jadwin plan—for that would raise the flood stage above 
the levee grade. Jadwin’s plan disposes of this water 
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by spilling it out of the main river by means of a “fuse 
plug” section in the levee, into a floodway along the 
river, carrying it south until it meets the back- 
water from the Red and Ouachita rivers. Where the 
water cannot be confined by natural ridges along the 
Boeuf basin levees will be constructed. It is estimated 
that this basin will be flooded on an average of once every 
12 years. The levee on the west side of the basin will be 
located about three miles east of McGehee, protecting 
that city where Missouri Pacific property was badly 
flooded in 1927. Arkansas City is to be enclosed with a 
levee. 

Crossing the Boeuf basin floodway are several lines 
of the Missouri Pacific, totaling about 130 miles of rail- 
road. These include portions of lines between McGehee, 
Ark., and Arkansas City, between McGehee and Lake 
Village, between Lake Village and Montrose, between 
Talulah, La., and Monroe and between Bastrop, La., and 
Winnsboro on the Bastrop and Winnsboro-Ferriday 
Line. The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific (subsidiary 
of the Illinois Central) also crosses this floodway with 
21 miles of line between the levees. 

On the east bank of the Mississippi the plan calls for 
the establishment of a backwater area to care for the 
excess water from the Sunflower and Yazoo rivers which 
will extend from a point about 40 miles south of Green- 
ville, Miss., along the east side of the river to Baton 
Rouge, La. This area will vary in width from 40 miles 
above Vicksburg, Miss., to less than 2 miles north of 
Baton Rouge. The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley is most 
seriously affected in this backwater area where about 75 
miles of its lines, including portions of those between 
Silver City, Miss., Greenville and Port Gibson and 
Vicksburg, and a short section south of Yazoo City, may 
be subject to inundation. 

In a proposed backwater area on the west bank, which 
has as its limits a point about 15 miles northeast of 
Ferriday, the east side of the city of Alexandria, La., and 
the mouth of the Ouachita river, are lines of the Missouri 
Pacific, the Texas & Pacific, the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
the Louisiana Railway. & Navigation Company and the 
Mississippi Central. This area from Alexandria to the 
backwater limit on the east bank of the Mississippi forms 
a flood plain more than 65 miles wide. The Missouri 
Pacific is within backwater limits between Sicily Island, 
La., Ferriday and Vidalia on the Vidalia-Bastrop line, 
35 miles, and between Clayton and St. Joseph on the 
Ferriday-Talulah line, 18 miles. The Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas crosses this basin from Rhinehart to Vidalia, 48 
miles, where it connects with the Mississippi Central 
whose line is within the backwater area from Natchez, 
Miss., to a point five miles east. The Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Company reaches the backwater at Man- 
sura, La., on its Alexandria-Baton Rouge line and is 
more or less subject to flooding from that point to St. 
Francisville, La., on the east bank, 45 miles. 


South of Ferriday more than 115 miles of Texas & 
Pacific lines will be subject to inundation, both in the 
backwater basin at the head of the Atchafalaya river and 
in the Atchafalaya overflow basin. To continue the diver- 
sion of the water that has followed the Boeuf river flood- 
way and additional flood water from the Red river the 
plan provides that land on each side of the Atchafalaya 
river shall be converted into a floodway, carrying water 
past Morgan City directly to the Gulf of Mexico. Dur- 
ing minimum flood the Atchafalaya river will be con- 
fined within its own levees and it is quite improbable that 
more than half of the floodway will be opened up for 
any but a very few floods. It is expected that overflows 
over the relief levees will not recur on an average of 
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more than once in 15 years. About 35 miles of the Texas 
& Pacific main line between Ft. Worth, Tex., and New 
Orleans crosses the Atchafalaya floodway, passing 
through Melville which is to be enclosed within a levee. 
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Branch lines between Ferriday and a point 69 miles 
south, between Melville and Port Barre, 15 miles south- 
east, and between Ferriday, Marksville and Bunkie, 47 
miles are also subject to inundation in both the floodway 
and the backwater basin. Three other lines cross the 
Atchafalaya, the Houston-New Orleans main line of the 
Gulf Coast Lines has 22 miles within the floodway limits 
between Baton Rouge and Opelousas while the Southern 
Pacific has 20 miles inside the new levees, between Baton 
Rouge and Lafayette, and its New Orleans-Houston line 
passes through Morgan City, with 18 miles subject to 
flood. 

The Jadwin plan makes specific reference to the 
Southern Pacific crossing of the Atchafalaya floodway as 
follows : 

“The territory on each side of Morgan City should not 
be closed with artificial obstructions. The territory to 
the east is now a series of swamps and bayous through 
which water can escape. The Southern Pacific running 
through Morgan City should gradually increase the open- 
ings in its embankments and also raise its tracks. As a 
policy for the future, this railroad should not obstruct 
the flow of flood water, which may not only cause dam- 
age to the people behind the embankment, but also dam- 
age to the railroad itself. There should be an abundance 
of wide openings over a distance of from 10 to 20 miles. 
The same precaution should also be taken by other 
railroads crossing the floodway farther north.” 

Perhaps the largest single expenditure on the part of 
the railroads for flood protection works at any one point 
will be necessary at Bonnet Carre, La., where the Jadwin 
plan contemplates the construction of a controlled spill- 
way emptying into a leveed floodway to Lake Pontchar- 
train. Here with a floodway about three miles wide and 
five miles long, capable of discharging 250,000 sec.-ft., 
bridges must be provided for the tracks of three rail- 
roads. The Illinois Central is located at the east end of 
this spillway area, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley at the 
west end and the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany between the other two railroads. 

It is probable that from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000 will 
be required to bridge this one floodway for the three 
railroads. The Bonnet Carre spillway and floodway are 
designed to afford complete control of the discharge, and 
complete protection for New Orleans, being opened when 
the flood stage at New Orleans has reached 20 on the 
Carrollton gage and cut off as soon as the stage has fallen 
below that figure. Past records, according to the report, 
indicate that its operation will be required about once in 
five years for a period of from one to three months. 


I. C. C. Hears Argument 
on Tips to Porters 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
EVEN members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission heard oral argument on January 21 on a 
motion of the Pullman Company that it dismiss, 
for want of jurisdiction, a complaint filed by the Bro- 
therhood of Sleeping Car Porters asking the commission 
' make an investigation of the tipping system. and to 
order the company to cease from informing porters that 
ey may expect an addition to their wages in the form 
| tips and also from permitting them to receive tips. 
The company was represented by George A. Kelly, 
general solicitor, and Luther M. Walter, who told the 
commission that the complaint is but a subterfuge in- 
tended to help the porters to obtain an increase in wages, 
that such an order would not abolish tips, and that the 
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commission was not directed by law to effect social re- 
forms. They said that the tip is a matter between the 
passenger and the porter and in no way related to the 
company’s published rates, and that it is taken into con- 
sideration in connection with wage negotiations in the 
same way that any fact relating to the living expenses 
of employees is considered. If the commission is to 
decide whether the wage scale is so low that the em- 
ployees cannot remain in the service without tips, Mr. 
Kelly said, it would have to make a complete investi- 
gation of the wage scales. He said the last wage con- 
tract, involving an increase of a million dollars a year, 
was negotiated with representatives of the porters elect- 
ed by secret ballot and that the company does not recog- 
nize the brotherhood. 

Henry T. Hunt, a former member of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, represented the brother- 
hood, contending that the ‘tipping practice is unlawful, 
injurious to the service and against public policy and 
tends to destroy the equality in rates and service requir- 
ed by the interstate commerce act. He said that al- 
though the company in its rule book prohibits the solic- 
itation of tips, it encourages “silent importunity” and 
he contended that the kind of services for which porters 
are usually tipped are included in their contract of em- 
ployment because the instructions say that the most im- 
portant part of the porter’s duties is to “please the pub- 
lic’. He said the company pays the porters mileage 
rates as part of their compensation and “then farms out 
the public to pay further compensation.” He also con- 
tended that the porter is in the nature of a police officer, 
supposed to enforce laws against gambling and the fed- 
eral prohibition act to some extent, and that the effect 
of the tip is to deflect him to some extent from the per- 
formance of his duty, and he argued that the tipping 
practice makes for unduly long runs for the porter so 
that he may collect his tips at the end of the run. 

Chairman Campbell expressed some interest in. the 
allegation that the company is in effect collecting about 
$7,000,000 a year from the passengers through the por- 
ters and Commissioner Eastman said he was interested 
in the effect on working conditions and the possible dis- 
crimination between passengers. Commissioner Aitch- 
ison indicated that he thought many of the arguments 
advanced had little to do with the question of jurisdic- 
tion, and in reference to a point as to the sufficiency of 
the complaint he remarked that the commission “is an 
administrative hody and is not here merely to call balls 
and strikes.” 


I. C. C. Not Social Reformers 


Mr. Walter said it is fundamental that the commission 
does not regard itself as having been created to bring 
about social reforms or to establish public policy, but 
that its duties are prescribed by law. “If you want 
to make an investigation,” he said, “all right, but don’t 
be misled into making yourselves a railway labor board 
and don’t allow yourselves to be made the catspaw of 
shrewd labor organizers and lawyers.” 





RICHARD OverBy, a 13-year old negro boy of Swedesboro, 
N. J., who recently protected a train of the Pennsylvania from 
a broken rail by signaling to the engineman with a red table- 
cloth, was the guest of honor at a large meeting in Swedesboro 
on January 23, when L. K. Marr, superintendent of the road, 
presented him with two purses of gold, one contributed by 
the passengers on the train that was saved and one from 
the railroad company. The mayor of Swedesboro was also a 
speaker at the meeting, at which there was an attendance vf 
350 citizens and school children, 











Union Pacific Earnings Improve 


In contrast with results of Class I railroads as a whole—Strong 


financial position and excellent operating showing 


HE Union Pacific’s recently issued earnings state- 

ment for November reflects a trend opposite to 

that of the railroads of the country as a whole. 
In comparison with the results for November, 1926, 
the Union Pacific showed an increase of 5.2 per cent 
in its total operating revenues and an increase of 12.2 
per cent in its net railway operating income. The Class 
I railroads as a whole showed for November, 1927, as 
compared with the same month of 1926, a decrease of 
10.4 per cent in total operating revenues and a drop 
of no less than 24.7 per cent in their net railway oper- 
ating income. There was a similar contrast between the 
earnings of the Union Pacific and all Class I railroads 
in October. For the 11 months’ period, the Union Pa- 
cific did not show up as well as in the first 11 months 
uf 1926, but its decrease in gross was considerably less 
than that of all the railroads. The Union Pacific’s de- 
crease of 1.0 per cent in its total operating revenues for 
the 11 months’ period compared with a decrease of 3.3 
per cent for all Class I carriers, while its decrease of 
6.3 per cent in net railway operating income compared 
with an all-road decrease of 10.8 per cent. One import- 
ant reason for the Union Pacific’s better fortune is in 
the improvement in agricultural conditions in its terri- 


It is noteworthy that Union Pacific was the only issue 
of the group that some time in 1927 did not reach a 
price of 200. Union Pacific common had a price range 
during the year between a low of 159% on January 27 
and a high of 19734 on December 3. Its closing price 
for the year was 19134 which, by the way, was 29% 
points above its opening price for 1927. The statement 
was made in the leading editorial in the Railway Age’s 
Annual Statistical Number that an especially import- 
ant factor tending to increase the prices of railroad 
stocks during 1927 was low interest rates. This view- 
point is particularly apropos with respect to the Union 
Pacific, because at no time during the year was any 
noticeable speculative interest manifested in the stock, 
nor was there any indication that the company might 
have any plans for increasing its dividend disburse- 
ments, or was considering the distribution of any part 
of its enormous volume of treasury assets. 


An Investment Trust 


The Union Pacific may, in general, be characterized 
as a very prosperous and ably managed property, hav- 
ing a very conservative policy with reference to its fi- 
nances. The company, first of all, is almost as much 
an investment trust as it is a railroad, because it se- 
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Earnings per share in 1925 

were $15.40. The Union Pa- 

cific has been paying 10 per cent dividends on its com- 
mon stock since 1906, except in 1914 and 1915 when 
the rate was reduced to 8 per cent, following a distri- 
bution of shares of the Baltimore & Ohio, held in the 
Union Pacific treasury, the return on which was esti- 
mated to amount to about $2 per year. 

There are now several high-grade railroad stocks 
which pay 10 per cent dividends, including Atlantic 
Coast Line; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Canadian 
Pacific; Chesapeake & Ohio; and Norfolk & Western. 
None, however, has been paying dividends at this rate 
as long as the Union Pacific, and in the case of the 
first two, part of the 10 per cent is in the form of extras. 
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The Union Pacific 


cures nearly sufficient revenue in the form of interest on 
bonds and dividends on stock which it owns to pay its 
interest and other fixed charges. The balance sheet as 
of December 31, 1926, which may properly be referred 
to at this time in view of the fact that the December 
31, 1927, balance sheet will not be made public until 
the 1927 annual report is issued in April, showed the 
ownership of $44,000,000 in stocks, bonds, notes and 
equipment trust certificates of affiliated companies, these 
companies including not the constituent companies of 
the system (Oregon Short Line, Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company and Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake) but such companies as the St. Joseph & 
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Grand Island, the Union Pacific Coal Company, the Pa- 
cific Fruit Express (in which the Union Pacific has a 
one-half interest) and various land, terminal and water 
companies. 

Of greater interest is the ownership of securities of 
non-afhliated companies, carried on.the.December -31, 
1926, balance sheet at a value of $160,000,000. Stocks 
of such companies having a par value of $71,500,000 
and carried at a value of 90 million dollars included 
those of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago & North 
Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the IIli- 
nois Central, the New York Central and the Railroad 
Securities Company (which holds an additional block 
of Illinois Central). The list of bonds, notes and 
equipment trust certificates of non- -affiliated companies 
had a par value of $79,000,000, carried at $70,000,000, 
in addition to which there was reported ownership of 
Liberty Bonds and United States Treasury notes ag- 
gregating $32,000,000. 

The dividends received from stocks owned totaled in 
1926, $9,000,000 in round figures; from bonds and 
notes, about $6,000,000, in addition to which there was 
interest of about 1% million on loans and open accounts, 
making a total income from these sources of about 
$16,100,000. The Union Pacific paid out in 1926 not 
quite $18,000,000 in interest charges on its own funded 
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article figures from the Union Pacific balance sheet as 
of December 31, 1926. It may be presumed, however, 
that when the annual report of the company is made 
available late in April, while the figures may be differ- 
ent, the general relationship probably will not have 
greatly changed. 


-Certain Operating Characteristics 


The Union Pacific system: includes, constituent 
companies, operating a total of 9,678-xqg%s of railroad. 
The Union Pacific Railroad operates the main stem of 
the system between Omaha and Ogden and the Kansas 
division from Kansas City to Denver. This portion of 
the system is the busiest and most prosperous part of 
it. Although including less than 40 per cent of the total 
mileage, it carried in the first 10 months of 1927, 61% 
per cent of the system’s net ton-mile, collected 56 
per cent of its total operating revenues and earned 71 
per cent of its net railway operating income. The 
Oregon-Washington gives the system its entrance into 
the Pacific Northwest and is joined with the parent stem 
by the Oregon Short Line. The Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake similarly carries the system to Los Angeles and 
southern California. 

Inasmuch as portions of the system extend into the 
Northwest, it is interesting to determine whether even 








Union Pacific, Operating 


Year ended June 30, 1916, and 


Results, Selected Items 
calendar years 1920 to 1926. 


1916 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 Py 1926 
Average mileage operated ................+. 7,918 8,192 ,205 9,406 9,483 9,510 548 9,647 
Total operating revenues ............+..... $104,717,005 $209,049,510 $181,445,913 os ae 122 $211,318,465 ery 035,118 $198, — 901 $208, 416,264 
SON GUE GUID oc ac ce cccccccccecses 58,582,770 156,939,935 131,601,749 14 46,229 152,249 080 141,611,098 138 480 0,769,540 
ee SE ID, vv ncctedcccsiecns 46,134,234 52,109,576 49,844,164 43, 030, 892 59, 069, 385 57,424,020 59, 197, 421 ry 646,723 
Railway tax accruals ....2....ccccccccccece 5,310,698 12,086,046 11,720,856 13,251,551 13,573,067 14,457,715 13,462,886 15,725,933 
Railway operating DEE end.oesectcacsneeed 40,823,536 40,014,200 38.084,985 35,766,067 45,474,535 42,936,623 45,719,298 48,906,839 
Hire of equipment. ieett Gale dane mia Gi Cr. 220,155 Dr. 375,107 Dr.3,839,656 Dr.1,560,815 Dr.4,938,152 Dr.4,274,781 Dr.4,809,334 Dr.6,028,220 
Net railway operating income .............. 40,918,906 39,261,267 33,856,449 33,496,318 39,660,246 37,913,161 40,038,645 42,100,143 
Dividends on stock owned ...............5. 4,331,904 4,172,396 4,725,372 7,888,049 9,473,676 8,122,395 8,725,895 8,893,880 
Interest on bonds owned ............++..5- 6,528,971 7,331,211 7,564,737 6,156,427 6,008,541 6,433,990 6,103,127 5,909,971 
Pe EE SE hccasccacavectedaccacsaas 11,751,744 12,298,957 13,138,088 15,749,563 17,513,567 16,226,202 16,539,698 17,129,664 
WE SNE Gaewxcdecdacdvceneedtccadeones 52,670,649 48,261,218 47,364,255 49,245,880 57,173,812 54,139,363 56,578,343 59,229,807 
Interest on funded debt ..............-. 13,810,313 15,419,279 15,914,445 16,430,877 16,879,477 17,855,927 17,884,893 17,794,134 
EE vk cia neeeescccctcns ews 13,881,505 15,586,987 16,063,180 16,906,157 17,251,606 18,386,159 18,347,283 18,245,057 
a eee eee 38,789,134 32,674,231 31,301,075 32,339,723 39,922,206 35,753,205 38,231,060 40,984,749 
Preferred dividends (4%) .......cceeeeeees 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 
Common dividends—rate ...........2e.e00- 8 10 10 10 1 10 10 10 
Common dividends—amount ............... $17,783,328 $22,229,160 22,229,160 22,229,160 22,229,160 22,229,160 22,229,160 22,229,160 
Earnings per share on common ...........-. $15.65 12.90 $12.29 $12.75 $16.16 $14.29 $15.40 $16.64 
_ eee eee 19,867,068 28,320,410 23,255,922 27,171,043 30,820,137 31,503,788 32,770,901 34,534,148 
Revenue ton-miles (thousands) ............ 8,244,312 12,882,042 8,904,692 10,533,713 11,916,698 11,786,736 12,444,146 13,211,550 
Revenue passenger-miles (thousands) ....... 917,993 1,308,588 956,698 1,056,202 1,142,849 1,057,149 1,050,052 983,164 
Revenue per ton per mile (cents) .......... 0.885 1,141 1.451 1.315 1.285 1.233 1.188 1.178 
nh Se tcde santecdanedut ens sted ewes 414.97 454.87 382.90 387.68 386.65 374.14 379.73 382.56 
NN CD ick dimcncc cisaesaciens 24.6 33.1 32.30 32.94 30.96 30.21 29.84 28.55 
ee eee ea 55.94 75.07 72.53 74.58 72.05 71.15 70.11 68.53 
Per cent net railway operating income to total 
operating eS ee ee 18.8 18.7 A 17.4 18.8 19.0 20.2 20.5 


NOTE:—Los Angeles & Salt Lake included beginning in 1922. 
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debt, which amount, therefore, was not far greater than 
the company’s receipts of dividends and interest on se- 
curities in its treasury. 


Capitalization and Assets 


The Union Pacific is one of the country’s billion dol- 
lar corporations. Its total investments, exclusive of 
cash and other current items, at the end of 1926 totaled 
$1,084,000,000. Of this $836,500,000 represented the 
investment in road and equipment, and the better part 
of the remainder represented the company’s holdings of 
St curities. The capitalization, however, totaled $734,- 
607,525, or less than the investment in road and equip- 
ment alone. Further evidence of the Union Pacific’s 
extremely strong financial position is given by its profit 
_ | loss credit balance, standing at the end of 1926 at 
$43,740,000 in round figures, or by its total surplus 
account of $269,600,000—equivalent to over $120 per 
Share of outstanding common stock. 

\ certain apology may be in order for using for this 





the recognized operating efficiency of the Union Pacific 
has been able to overcome the disadvantages met by the 
other railroads operating in that territory. The answer 
is that the Union Pacific lines reaching into the North- 
west show the same decline in earnings that the other 
roads do. The following comparison of the 1926 net 
railway operating income with the standard return for 
operations during federal control for the four constitu- 
ent companies of the Union Pacific system throws con- 
siderable light on this point : 





1926 
Net railway Per cent 
operating Standard of 
income return increase 
Cee. OD ki vdcansc ccc $27,852,065 $23,670,741 18 
Oregon Short Line ........ 7,024,611 10,204,619 —31 
Oregon- -Washington ........ 4,662,729 4,491,883 4 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 2,560,739 3,414,751 —25 
Total, Union Pacific System $42,100,144 $41,781,994 1 


It will be observed that the Union Pacific Railroad is 
the only part of the system that has effected any great 
amount of improvement over its pre-war earnings re- 
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sults and that most of the gain that it made was coun- 
teracted by losses reflected in earning power shown by 
the northwestern and southwestern portions of the sys- 
tem. 

Service 


A book might almost be written regarding the excel- 
lent operation of the Union Pacific System. One really 
has to see the property to appreciate the high standard 
in which it is maintained. Outstanding characteristics 
include, of course, the famous Sherman gravel-ballast- 
ed track, the modern motive power and the excellent 
condition in which it is kept. 


Operating Efficiency 


A ready means of indicating Union Pacific operating 
efficiency is by use of its operating statistics. These 
are reported separately for the four companies and the 
latest figures available are those for the first 10 months 
of 1927. Considerable space would be required to show 
the figures for the four companies in any great detail, 
but it may serve to show the improving results by com- 
parison with the figures for the first 10 months of 1920. 

The figures which follow show results for the first 10 
months of 1927, expressed in percentage of increase or 
decrease from the results of the first 10 months of 1920: 


Oregon- 
Union Oregon Wash- Los Angeles 
Pacific Short Line ington & Salt Lake 
Gross ton-miles ........ 16 —14 — 2% 56 
Net ton-miles ..... ee re —26 —13 47 
Freight train-miles 20 —31 —21 3 
Freight train-hours ooe 2D —34 —30 7 
Freight car miles ....... 19 —-13 <_< 56 
Tons of coal consumed —26 —28 --2 47 
Gross tons per train .... 46 24 23 51 
Net tons per train ...... 18 7% 10 43 
Train speed, miles per 
CP. ccecccvcess 13 5 13 — 3 
Gross ton-miles per train- 
hour Seneeensveweaws 64 30% 38 46 
Net ton-miles per train- 
BOF ccdccanceneatoes 33% 13 23% 38 


The fact that the increased train-load in each instance 
has permitted a substantial decrease in the train-miles 
that otherwise would have been required, is particularly 
noticeable. The increase in train-speed with increased 
train-load seems to be in keeping with ideals of present- 
day railroad operation, and proves to have been particu- 
larly beneficial in the form of the substantial decrease 
in the freight train-hours. The large increase in the 
gross ton-miles per freight train-hour—in the case of 
the parent stem amounting to 64 per cent—stands out 
and emphasizes the combined improvement in train-load 
and in the reduction of train-hours attendant upon the 
ability to move the business in fewer trains and to move 
the latter at a higher rate of speed. One drawback in 
the figures is the failure of traffic to show a more sub- 
stantial increase. In comparing 1927 and 1920, the 
northwestern portions of the system seem to have suffer- 
ed severely from loss of tonnage, which again evidences 
that the Union Pacific System is no exception to the 
general conditions ruling on the railroads serving that 
territory. The Los Angeles & Salt Lake makes a quite 
satisfactory showing in its traffic growth, as in most 
other respects. 

The Union Pacific appears to be in a remarkable 
position among the American railroads, so remarkable, 
indeed, that investors more or less take its strong posi- 
tion for granted and do not appear to become very much 
excited about it. This follows probably because the 
property has pursued an even course from the stand- 
point of its dividend payments, earning power and oper- 
ating efficiency over a long period of years and appar- 
ently may be expected to continue to do so for a sim- 
ilarly long period in the future. 
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AGE January 28, 1928 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHINGTOoN, D. ( 

EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended January 14 amounted to 906,734 cars, an 

increase of 152,672 cars over the preceding week, 
in which the New Year’s Day holiday occurred, and a 
decrease from the corresponding weeks of 1927 and 
1926 of 35,997 and 25,001 cars respectively. Loadings 
of grain, ore, less-than-carload merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight were greater than in the correspond- 
ing week of last year. Coal loadings amounted to 191,- 
224, a decrease of 37,216 cars from the total a year ago. 
Loadings in the northwestern district only were larger 
than in the corresponding week of last year. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, follows: 











DistRIcTs 
1928 1927 1926 

EE |: ptnithean mathe ed whe eben 201,081 214,884 211,255 
BO  ncndnceansadinesdkesbabonses 180,581 189,972 186,347 
DS, 60055440 06ne5eaeap aeeeheeeene 53,940 58,411 56,740 
DT ipabevsneentebaSeeaea ueaees ee 145,061 148,861 143,269 
I ee en npeee 113,972 109,098 114,006 
Sen SOND. viaweeecemiawdedese sn 137,177 142,916 141,166 
PE vsteckcauwceakeseucéddenre 74,922 78,589 78,952 
Total Western Districts................ 326,071 330,603 334,124 
5 luda ee eee 906,734 942,731 931,735 

Com MCDITIES 
Grain and Grain Products.............. 48,633 43,983 49,244 
EE nakswkekoeewuais dda waa wee 32,386 33,008 34,569 
Re CA ee ee ni ne ee 191,224 228,440 192,525 
Dn Waduecihumenad de aubanwwadeneanaes 11,069 11,932 17,735 
EES Ae oe er ees 59,839 65,020 65,901 
NE a eth ach na Oc ds he tile! es he a di wale aotes 9,008 8,554 9,759 
ok ee 239,940 237,818 241,923 
PE. “NacuwnucWueenttakanestend 314,635 313,976 320,079 
(ae ee 906,734 942,731 931,735 
DE ee". apnithnkeewhetemke aes 754,062 933,890 907,622 
Oe Set t cha hack ewtenc awe 679,600 734,281 
ER ne ee 829,006 768,040 
eee 2. = “awe akewaeseaeacees 868,162 944,396 

Cumulative total, 2 weeks......... 1,660,796 1,876,621 1,839,357 


The freight car surplus averaged 461,669 cars during 
the period ended January 7, as compared with 464,005 
cars on December 31. The total included 229,362 box 
cars, 177,166 coal cars, 24,534 stock cars and 14,261 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended January 14 totalled 66,570 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 14,597 cars and an increase 
over the same week last year of 7,432 cars. 


Totals for Canada:— 


Tota! 
Total cars received 
Week ended cars loaded from connections 
Se, By CURR Aweteeatuexadastenedsecd’ 118,543 65,586 
Bs. Gig TE cat encdsessvicscceseseas 116,528 63,775 
an. " Psacecavaddveecnsseeneaneen »23 63,084 
16, 192 111,236 3,08 


Work Done On Streets, roads, etc., in the elimination of 
railroad grade crossings is, hereafter, in the state of New York, 
to be deemed “public work,” provided the legislature passes two 
bills introduce in the assembly on January 11, by Phelps Phelps 
of New York City. The adoption of this definition would put the 
work under the law requiring advertising for bids, and imps- 
ing the eight hour law and the prevailing rate of wages !:w, 
on the railroad company doing the work. A bill introduced in 
the New York Legislature on January 17, by representative L. 
W. Hall, would make it a misdemeanor to drive a vehicle across 
a railroad against a stop signal of any kind. 
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Air Brake Developments Outlined 


W estern Railway Club discusses improved brakes and their 





maintenance at January meeting 


tainment of unusual merit, the members of the 

Western Railway Club devoted their regular 
monthly meeting, held Monday evening, January 16, at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, to a consideration of rail- 
way air brake equipment. Two principal addresses 
were made, one entitled “Improvements in Air Brakes” 
by C. C. Farmer, director of engineering of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, and the other ‘“Pro- 
gressive Modernization of Air Brake Maintenance 
Practice” by E. F. Wentworth, representing the New 
York Air Brake Company. It is safe to say that not 
in many months has so comprehensive a treatment of 
air brake problems and achievements in design and 
maintenance been presented before any body of rail- 
road men. 

The meeting was called to order by President W. G. 
Black, mechanical assistant to the president of the Erie 
Railroad, who introduced the speakers. S. G. Down, 
vice-president of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, by way of introduction, traced briefly the 10 ma- 
jor developments in air brakes since their first prac- 
tical application 60 years ago. L. K. Sillcox, assist- 
ant to the president of the New York Air Brake Com- 
pany, referred to the improvements in design, and em- 
phasized particularly the greater care mecessary in 
handling and applying air brake valves and in main- 
taining foundation brake rigging. Other speakers in- 
cluded H. A. Johnson, director of research of the 
American Railway Association, and W. P. Borland, 
director of the Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The following are summaries of Mr. 
Farmer’s and Mr. Wentworth’s remarks. 


| VOLLOWING a Dutch treat dinner and enter- 


Improvements in Air Brakes 
By C. C. Farmer 
Director of Engineering, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
Wilmerding, Pa. 

In introducing his subject, Mr. Farmer quoted the 
following from the 1926, annual report of Herbert 
Hoover, secretary of commerce: “Probably the most 
outstanding single industrial accomplishment since the 
war, has been the reorganization of our American rail- 


ways.” Mr. Farmer then reviewed some statistical 
tacts which showed that the railroads were utilizing 
their existing equipment facilities more intensively. 


Briefly, these figures demonstrated that the railroads 
had precured in freight service an increase in car 
weight, both empty and loaded, an increase in the av- 
erage car load, an increase in the number of cars per 
train, an increase in the average speed of the train 

| an increase in the daily mileage per car. Obvi- 
ously, the performance of the air brake had to be im- 
proved in order that it might contribute its proper 
Share to the general improvement obtained in railroad 
operation. This development work, he said, has been 
curried on by special engineering organizations num- 
ing about 275 persons and at a cost in the develop- 
ment of new and improved parts, well on to $1,000,000 
each year. Not only have new complete equipments 
been produced, but also much work has been done in 
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the improvement of existing devices. Although a 
change in an existing device entails the production of 
an entirely new device, yet while difficult to evaluate 
in dollars and cents, the saving accruing to the rail- 
roads in the way of reduced maintenance expenses and 
improved functioning is great. 

Incidentally, Mr. Farmer pointed out that it is a task 
of maximum difficulty to improve an existing device 
without interference with the interchangeability of 
parts; without involving new and special manipulation 
which would require extensive educational work on the 
part of the railroads; without demanding some radical 
change in accepted operating or maintenance practices 
and under these limitations, to accomplish an improve- 
ment which carries with it the maximum of gain and 
the minimum of loss. 

Mr. Farmer first discussed the improvements that 
have been made to air brakes on the steam locomo- 
tive. Although the cross-compound type of air com- 
pressor had proven its adaptability to general service 
requirements and the infrequency of failures in actual 
service, suggested that there was no great possibility 
for improvement, he said that additional improvements 
in detail parts have been effected which increase the 
service life and reduce maintenance cost. The origi- 
nal cross-compound compressor was intended for a 
steam pressure of from 200 to 225 lb. Recent develop- 
ments toward the use of higher steam pressures in 
steam locomotive boilers, has led to the development 
of a compressor which would operate at pressures much 
higher than 225 lb. At the present time, a compressor 
of the cross-compound type, suitable for steam pres- 
sures up to 450 Ib., is under development. He also dis- 
cussed at considerable length the effort being made to 
prevent grit and dust entering the compressor air cyl- 
inder and to improve the method of lubrication as well 
as the character and suitability of the materials used 
in making periodical repairs: Improvements have also 
been made in the design of the air compressor for sat- 
isfactory operation with superheated steam. 

He also discussed a number of improvements that 
have been made to air valves and cages with the object 
of obtaining more rugged designs and reduced leakage. 
The possibilities of the use of non-corrosive steels for 
main reservoirs have not been overlooked and consid- 
erable research has been done in this direction. He 
also outlined the improvements made to the feed valve. 
The present design of the M-type feed valve will main- 
tain 70 Ib. pressure at the head end of a 100-car train 
throughout the recharging period, something which can- 
not be obtained by the older types of feed valves. The 
brake valve used in locomotive equipment has for many 
years retained its present structure and its perform- 
ance has been very satisfactory. Within recent years, 
however, improvements have been made to this valve 
which provide for more prompt reapplication of the 
brakes subsequent to a release manipulation which has 
resulted in an overcharged equalizing reservoir. 

After considerable experimentation, means were de- 
termined by which the service port in the No. 6 dis- 
tributing valve could safely be reduced in area so that 
the rate of cylinder pressure development on the en- 
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gine was held down to a value in substantial agree- 
ment to that obtained on the cars in the train. The 
location of this valve, he said, closely adjacent to the 
brake valve where service brake pipe reductions are 
made, caused its rate of reduction of cylinder pressure 
to be somewhat faster than that secured on the cars be- 
cause the brake pipe pressure at the distributing valve 
drops more rapidly than further back in the train. 
This development of effective brake cylinder pressure 
on the engine and tender in advance of the cars, caused 
the slack to close in with a shock which varied with 
the degree of brake pipe reduction, train length, etc. 
This was followed by a jerk when the brakes were ap- 
plied on the rear portion of the train. The improve- 
ment made to the No. 6 distributing valve will elim- 
inate this slack action and do much toward reducing 
rough handling in passenger service. 


Passenger Car Brakes 


In reviewing the developments made to brake equip- 
ment for passenger cars, Mr. Farmer stated that prior 
to the World War, it was concluded that the only way 
to secure uniformly acceptable passenger train stops 
would be by means of electrically controlled pneumatic 
brake equipment to produce simultaneous action of all 
brakes in a train. Development work on this type of 
equipment was interrupted by the war, but was re- 
sumed in the post-war period. This work was re- 
cently brought to completion after a way had been 
found by which the desired results could be obtained 
by purely pneumatic means. The solution of the prob- 
lem of incorporating quick service in a universal valve, 
one of the greatest in importance of recent date, per- 
mits the securing of satisfactory train slack action dur- 
ing service brake operation by the engineman without 
the exercise of that care and degree of skill formerly 
necessary but often not exercised on account of local 
conditions, train schedule requirements, etc. The over- 
all result of this development is smoother train han- 
dling and a financial saving to the railroad. 

In discussing the interchangeability of parts, Mr. 
Farmer pointed out that the American railroads are so 
accustomed to complete interchangeability of brake 
equipment that few realize what a difficult situation 
would be presented if brake equipment were not com- 
pletely interchangeable insofar as its functioning was 
concerned. In Europe a variety of train brake systems 
have been used by the railroads in the different coun- 
tries with the result that very frequently cars can not 
be interchanged because the brake equipments would 
not function properly when associated in the same 
train. This difficulty so interfered with international 
traffic and the steps to overcome it were so difficult 
of inauguration, that the Treaty of Versailles con- 
tained a stipulation whereby the various powers agreed 
to adopt a train braking system by which functional 
interchangeability could be obtained with their respec- 
tive car equipment. The fact that it was felt neces- 
sary to employ governmental action to bring about in- 
terchangeability in Europe indicates how fortunate 
American railroads are that interchangeability of all 
brake equipment has been maintained. 

Mr. Farmer discussed at considerable length the opera- 
tion and advantages of the quick service function in- 
corporated in passenger car brakes. The decreasing of 
the time interval between the service application of a 
brake on the first and last car in a train, decreases the 
difference in the degree of brake efforts occurring in the 
front and rear ends of a train at any time during the 
application. This combined with the correct timing of 
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the tender and engine brake applications results in a more 
gradual train slack movement and, therefore, smoother 
train handling. He referred to the results observed from 
the test run of a 19-car train equipped with improved car 
brake devices and roller journal bearings which was run 
between Washington and New York by the Pennsyl- 
vania. In discussing this test, he pointed out that per- 
fectly operating brake equipment devices cannot com- 
pletely compensate for defects in foundation brake rig- 
ging which cause non-uniform retarding forces to be 
developed on different cars in the same train. 


Freight Car Brakes 


Mr. Farmer reviewed at.considerable length the de- 
velopment of air brakes for freight cars and also the 
investigation work that is now being conducted by the 
Mechanical Division, American Railway Association. He 
referred to the annoyance and delays experienced in re- 
cent years by roads having grades requiring the use of 
retaining valves on their equipment. Considerable of 
this trouble was due to the retaining valve springs being 
stretched by brake cleaners and also on account of im- 
proper repairs to the closing valves and seats. This 
occasioned a request on the part of the railroads for the 
development of a structure in which the possibility of 
damage by workmen would be eliminated as much as 
possible. A study of the problem resulted in the develop- 
ment of a combined cap, valve and spring structure in 
which the compression or tension value of the spring 
could not be changed by unauthorized persons or the 
valve seat destroyed by grinding after the original assem- 
bling. 

Another development in freight car brakes is an im- 
proved type of angle cock having an extension at the 
pipe end so arranged that the angle cock is rigidly at- 
tached to a supporting bracket and the brake pipe is 
relieved of the strains incident to the cock being carried 
by the pipe. A new type of packing for brake cylinders 
has been developed which does not involve the use of 
leather. This development has been followed by replac- 
ing leather throughout all air brake devices by a compo- 
sition substitute. This has been of marked advantage 
because filler from the leather is no longer present to 
interfere with the proper functioning of the various 
valves. 

Special empty and load equipment has been developed 
for heavy freight cars such as the 120-ton cars on the 
Virginian or the 100-ton cars in service on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. Cars of this class are, of course, not en- 
countered in regular interchange service. Empty and 
load brake equipment was, however, applied to 2,000 
70-ton cars for the Reading which are used in coal service 
on some extremely severe grades. These cars are some- 
times offered for general interchange and may be found, 
more or less, throughout the country. 

In concluding his remarks on freight car brake equip- 
ment, Mr. Farmer referred to the single car testing de- 
vice which was recently adopted as a standard by the 
American Railway Association. This device provides a 
convenient means for roughly checking the condition of 
the brake equipment on a single car without necessitating 
the removal of any of the equipment from the car. 


Air Brakes for Electric Locomotives 


Although the equipment for the electric locomotive is 
generally similar to that used on steam locomotives, Mr. 
Farmer stated that the major operating devices are all 
somewhat different in detail due to requirements brought 
about by two and sometimes four cabs to a locomotive 
and an equal number of sets of cab brake equipment. A 
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special mounting has been developed through which the 
piping involved in safely interlocking the several cab 
equipments and accomplishing, from the leading cab, full 
control of the brakes on more than one locomotive, has 
reduced and simplified the equipment. 

Another recent development in electric locomotive 
equipment is a 150-cu. ft. displacement motor-driven 
compressor which has just passed the laboratory tests and 
is now ready for service tests on the road. This com- 
pressor is driven directly by the motor at 1,500 r.p.m. 
This high speed represents the most modern practice in 
compressor construction and many of its features parallel 
developments in automobile gas engine construction. 


Modernization of Air 
Brake Maintenance 


By E. F. Wentworth 
New York Air Brake Company, New York 

Mr. Wentworth said that without exact, adequate and 
continuous maintenance as well as thorough periodical 
testing, air brakes cannot be expected to function as 
intended and that inadequate maintenance prior to 1923 
resulted in a steady increase in rough handling, break-in- 
twos, slid flat wheels, undesired emergency, burst wheels 
and locomotive air brake failures until operating officers 
and others began to doubt the ability of the existing 
standard air brake equipment to meet the requirements of 
longer, heavier trains and faster schedules. He said, 
“Had the broad statement been made that the general 
condition of air brake maintenance, particularly on equip- 
ment interchanged, was deplorable prior to 1923, it would 
have raised a storm of protest, and at that time such a 
statement would have been branded as a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts; however, I believe that now such a state- 
ment would be accepted without question and it is at 
present, the general belief that the lack of proper mainte- 
nance of existing air brake equipment at that time was 
largely responsible for the unsatisfactory results obtained 
from its use, and also that when properly maintained, the 
standard brake is capable of fulfilling the requirements 
which present day service demands.” 

Mr. Wentworth indicated that a considerable number 
of roads handling heavy passenger traffic or freight trains 
on heavy grades have for years been forced by necessity 
to follow a satisfactory system of air brake maintenance 
for locomotive and car equipment, these maintenance 
standards, however, being considerably in advance of the 
general condition. He said that if the recommendations 
made by the Air Brake, Traveling Engineers’ and Ameri- 
can Railway Associations and the laws enacted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had been put into 
effect systematically and simultaneously on all roads, the 
confidence in the prevailing standard air brake equip- 
ment probably would not have been lost. 

According to Mr. Wentworth, this lack of confidence 
due to careless maintenance conditions has brought about 
several beneficial results as follows: 

“1—By concentrating general attention upon the neces- 
sity of better maintenance, it will be remembered that an 
intensive campaign of improvement was started in 1923; 
the operating heads saw the wisdom of obtaining gener- 
ous appropriations for that purpose, and the campaign 
has been faithfully continued up to the present time. 

“2—This campaign has proved to be so successful in 
reducing evils incident to the use of brakes, that it is 
very generally believed that saving in damage to lading 
and equipment and the general speeding up of the move- 
ment of trains in service, due to the decrease in delays 
and air brake failures en route, has turned the outlay in 
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air brake maintenance to profitable account, and it is not 
probable that such appropriations will ever be materially 
reduced so long as the money is used wisely and continues 
to show the desired results. 

“3—The air brake manufacturers’ attention has beer 
centered on the importance of keeping the quality of their 
product to a high standard and for several years they 
have continued to improve their shop practice by develop- 
ing improved machinery, formulating the most exacting 
inspection and testing methods, to say nothing of the 
greater care employed in packing and shipping procedure. 
This improvement has been brought about by large in- 
vestments in shop equipment without increasing the price. 
We believe that these efforts are recognized and appre- 
ciated by those familiar with the air brake situation, as 
such. 

“4—-Recommendations by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that an improved freight brake equipment be 
developed, in which certain additional functions that ap- 
pear to be desirable or necessary be incorporated, has 
resulted in the most elaborate and expensive laboratory 
tests that have ever been undertaken, and it is generally 
known that these tests are now being conducted at 
Purdue University, under the direction of the American 
Railway Association. Upon the completion of these 
laboratory tests and of road demonstrations in actual 
service, most valuable information will have been de- 
veloped. The air brake manufacturers have not been in- 
different to the requirements of general progress in trans- 
portation and have continually kept a very large engineer- 
ing force at work in laboratory and field for the purpose 
of developing improved equipment and maintenance 
practice to keep pace with the general advancement. 

“In their efforts constantly to produce desirable fea- 
tures or additions in new brake equipment, they have met 
with obstacles that appear to be impossible but they per- 
sistently endeavor to overcome these difficulties, with the 
result that brake apparatus is constantly being improved, 
and yet, a maximum of interchangeability is maintained 
in order to get the best service from air brake apparatus 
in operation to keep our system of maintenance up to a 
high and practical standard. 

“This intensive campaign for better maintenance has 
also brought about at least three features that, unless 
guarded against, will prove expensive without giving any 
beneficial results. 

“1—There is quite a tendency, on the part of some 
supervisors and repairmen to change existing standard 
equipment before such changes are proved to be real 
improvements, and these changes are certain to result in 
an increased cost of maintenance, added storeroom ex- 
pense and general unnecessary confusion, with no bene- 
ficial results. 

“It should be understood that standard equipment 
referred to, is not arbitrarily made by the manufacturers 
but is brought about through committees from the 
American Railway Association, Air Brake Association, 
and where safety is involved, the Bureau of Safety co- 
operating with the manufacturers, and after such stand- 
ards have been adopted, they cannot be modified without 
the consent of those who have made them, particularly 
where equipment used in interchange is concerned. 

“2—There is also a growing tendency to demand a 
more expensive finish and precision in manufacture be- 
yond the point of adding to general efficiency. This ten- 
dency, if carried to the extreme, will ultimately result 
in increased cost of production to the extent that increase 
in price may be necessary. Although the costs of produc- 
tion covering a wide range of items have greatly ad- 
vanced, prices to the consumer have not been affected. 
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With the comparatively high labor costs in this country, 
we cannot expect to follow these practices to the same 
extent that they have been followed in European coun- 
tries, without paying the price and it is to be hoped that 
American good sense will govern decisions as to the 
procedure in practice. 

“3—The soap-suds tests on repair tracks and in repair 
rooms is comparatively new on many roads, and while 
it is a valuable test for leakage, experience and good 
judgment on the part of those using it, are necessary in 
order that the relation may be fixed, between bubbles and 
pounds per minute leakage.” 

Mr. Wentworth then outlined what has been done in 
the last two years to bring about practically satisfactory 
air brake maintenance conditions by the establishment of 
brake pipe and cylinder leakage limits, and by better 
systems of cleaning, lubricating and testing, together with 
the use of composition brake cylinder packing cups, 
moisture and dirt removing devices, improved clamping 
of extra heavy pipe on locomotives, etc. Regarding 
foundation brake gear, however, he said: 

“The foundation brake gear on practically all modern 
equipment is generally well designed. On rebuilt equip- 
ment, more attention is now being paid to bringing the 
foundation brakes up to a satisfactory standard, but there 
is room for considerable improvement in that direction. 

“The maintenance of foundation brake gear on freight 
cars is a subject that will probably receive considerable 
attention during the next year and committees from the 
A. R. A. and Air Brake Association are now investigat- 
ing and will probably be in a position to make recom- 
mendations that will result in improvement. 

“When some of the irregularities caused by improper 
maintenance of foundation brakes on freight cars are 
removed, some of the evils for which air brakes have 
been held responsible, will disappear and general brake 
efficiency will reach a better standard of excellence. 

“As was the case with the air brake before a general 
campaign for better maintenance was started, there are 
sufficient rules and recommendations now existing to 
bring about the desired results when it is decided to start 
the campaign for better maintenance. 

Mr. Wentworth closed his address by calling attention 
to the need for more careful handling of air brake valves 
between the time they leave the test racks and are applied 
to cars or locomotives and also to the necessity for im- 
proved buffer and draft gear conditions. 


A'New Timber Preservative 
| ores the possibility of a shortage of creosote 


as a preservative material for its poles at some 
future date and also, because of the exhaustion 
of naturally durable timbers, the necessity of treating 
the timbers then available for their full length and there- 
by increasing the demand for preservatives, the Western 
Union undertook a search for a new preservative some 
three years ago under the direction of Dr. L. P. Curtin. 
This company operates and maintains a system of pole 
lines comprising at least seven million poles, every one 
of which is set in the ground and subject to decay. It 
is constantly faced with the necessity of securing large 
numbers of poles for replacements. It is also aware 
of the fact that the creosote required to treat creosoted 
pine poles to the company’s standard is already costing 
as much as the pole itself untreated. 
Dr. Curtin’s first activities consisted of original re- 
search relative to the various fungi which cause timber 
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decay. He found that all decay organisms, at least all 
of those which are of commercial importance, produce 
or secrete juices which are acidic in nature. He then 
undertook to determine whether this acridic reaction of 
fungi could not be utilized to dissolve toxic chemicals 
which are normally insoluble in water. It has been 
generally recognized in the wood preserving industry 
that a preservative cannot be effective unless it is suf- 
ficiently soluble in water to exert a poisonous effect on 
fungus organisms. Hence, it has been deemed impos- 
sible to utilize a permanent, insoluble material for wood 
preservation, because such a material would have no 
effect on the decay organisms. However, if a fungus, 
by acidic secretion, could itself dissolve such materials, 
it was obvious that there might be certain chemical com- 
pounds which would be both so insoluble in water as 
to be permanent, and yet so toxic as to be effective in 
killing fungus organisms and preventing decay. 


The succeeding investigation, therefore, involved the 
study of a whole series of chemicals and chemical com- 
pounds to determine which ones possessed the necessary 
toxic and insoluble properties and were also obtainable 
in large enough quantities and at a low cost. Several 
interesting possibilities were discovered, but the one 
material which was found to fulfill all requirements best 
was zinc meta-arsenite. Not only is this said to possess 
all the essential properties of a permanent, inexpensive 
preservative, but it is also simple to use, non-corrosive 
to steel, and of low electrical conductivity. Its toxicity 
is also said to be higher than that of any other pre- 
servative commercially used today, while the chemicals 
for producing it are available in abundant quantities. 

Even though zinc meta-arsenite was thus proved in 
the laboratory to have a correct scientific foundation 
and to possess valuable properties as a wood preserva- 
tive, it was still necessary to develop accelerated tests 
which would demonstrate in a short time the results 
that should be expected over a long period of years. 
To corroborate these laboratory results, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, therefore, made extensi.¢ 
accelerated tests of the new wood preservative, includ- 
ing leaching tests to demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
new material to resist loss from water and rain and 
outdoor exposure of treated wood to sun, rain, wind, 
temperature changes and frost. These tests are said to 
have shown that zinc meta-arsenite is permanent in the 
wood and that it retains its full effectiveness against 
decay organisms. On the basis of these facts the West- 
ern Union has adopted zinc meta-arsenite as a standard 
treatment for yellow pine poles. It is a powder which 
is transferred ‘nto a solution at the treating plant by a 
representat_ve of the manufacturer who also supervises 
its injection into the wood, and insures that the wood 
is in proper condition for treatment. Its cost is slightly 
greater than that of zinc chloride and less than half that 
of creosote. It is said that this treatment can be car- 
ried on in any treating plant which is equipped for the 
Rueping process, using initial air pressure and final 
vacuum. It produces poles that are clean to handle and 
work upon and can be painted with ordinary paints, 
if desired. The poles are considerably lighter in weight 
than creosoted poles, due to evaporation of the water 
from the treating solution. Although the zinc meta- 
arsenite process has, so far, been applied only to the 
treatment of Southern yellow pine poles, plans are now 
being made to extend its application to other material, 
including bridge building and car lumber. 

This preservative is being promoted by the Curtin- 
Howe Corporation, 11 Park Place, New York, whic 
company controls its use through patents. 
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Measure of Locomotive Utilization 






Hours of service point out the real losses in utilization—- 
Formulae derived to calculate performance 


By George W. Armstrong 


OCOMOTIVE utilization in recent years has 

been a subject of vital interest. Long locomotive 

runs, quicker terminal handling and turning, 
pooled instead of assigned power, all have been ad- 
vanced as means of increasing locomotive utilization. 
What, however, do we mean by locomotive utilization? 
Mileage is the figure most used, “‘miles per locomotive 
day.” 

Is mileage a comparable basis of measuring locomo- 
tive utilization? Operating characteristics and the 
character of traffic may limit mileage, although at the 
same time a greater portion of the locomotive day is 
spent in performing useful work. Mileage is a func- 
tion of speed. 

Time, a fixed unit of measure and one that abso- 
lutely establishes a measure of service utility as well 
as service loss, must be used as an effective unit in 
comparing locomotive performance. There are 24 
hours of possible work in any locomotive day. What 
part of this day is usefully employed in earning reve- 
nue? These revenue producing hours are the true 
measure of locomotive utilization. 

Increase in utilization produces increased revenuv 
per locomotive. Hours of locomotive service as a 


measure of utilization serve forcibly to reflect the loss 
in locomotive utilization through waiting for trains, 
terminal delays moving to and from enginehouses, un- 
systematized running repairs and excessive time for 
and percentage of locomotives undergoing repairs. 

Miles per locomotive day might properly be employed 
on any individual road as a measure of improvement 
or loss in service utilization, where the variables of 
service become more nearly constants. The inequality 
of locomotive miles per day as a measuring stick of 
comparison is shown in Fig. 1, comparing the miles per 
active locomotive as charted in the American Railway 
Association, Mechanical Division, report on Locomo- 
tive Utilization for 1927, with the hours of service per 
used locomotive. 

An analysis of this chart will reveal that the miles 
per locomotive is not a real basis, as the greatest at- 
tainment of miles per day does not reflect the best use 
made of the locomotive. It would be well to call at- 
tention also to the fact that the hours of service would 
be greater than shown if the same unit were used, i.e., 
the number of active locomotives. Instead, the hours 
of locomotive service is based on the used locomotives, 
(the assigned locomotives minus the stored locomo- 
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Fig. 1—A Comparison of the Miles per Active Locomotive w ith the Hours of Service per Used Locomotive 
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tives) which is equivalent to the active locomotives 
plus the unserviceable locomotives. 

The only unit of measure, which will equate the dif- 
ference in operating conditions and point the real loss 
in utilization, is the hours of service. During the op- 
eration under the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, the compilation of comprehensive statistics bear- 
ing on this subject, ie., “the number of locomotives 
and distribution of hours, form OS-4” was undertaken. 
Owing to the volume of work entailed in compiling 
these statistics and in many cases, the additional ex- 
pense, their preparation was abandoned upon the ter- 
mination of the U. S. R. A. period. 

Knowledge of the use made of power which knowl- 
edge can then be translated into studies for greater 
utilization require the securing of the hours of service 
per locomotive. A record, in addition, should be kept 
at every enginehouse showing the time for outside at- 
tention, i.e., coaling, fire cleaning, sanding, etc.; time 
in enginehouse for inspection and repairs and time held 
waiting for service. 

Fortunately the service time of freight and switch 
locomotives can be determined within less than five 
per cent error from existing statistics. Freight service 
is made up of work in road service between terminals, 
or road switching. 























Calculating Hours of Utilization 





The following formula, if all trains were handled by 
a single locomotive, would give the hours per locomo- 


tive in road service: 
Freight train hours 


Number of locomotive X Number of days 

Freight train hours to be those for the period considered. 

Number of locomotives to be those assigned, active or service- 
able, or total assigned engines minus the stored engines for the 
period under consideration, depending upon the locomotive basis 
for which utilization desired. ; ; 

Number of days to be the total in the period during which 
freight train hours were made. ; ; ; 

To compensate for double and triple heading, light 
mileage, etc., the foregoing formula must be multiplied 
by a compensating equation of the locomotive miles 
divided by the freight train miles (taken for the same 
period as the freight train hours); making the com- 
plete formula: 

Freight train hours Freight locomotive miles 


Freight train miles 























No. of loco. X No. of days 


The best basis upon which to determine the hours 
of service is that of engines assigned, disregarding con- 
demned locomotives and those awaiting sale or con- 
demnation, minus serviceable stored locomotives, i.e., 
the used power. The use of this basis will reflect the 
varying conditions of maintenance on the different roads 
as well as on individual roads under different operating 
characteristics, which will not be the case, if unserv- 
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iceable engines are eliminated and the hours of service 
per serviceable locomotive only are determined. It is 
believed that this percentage of utilization is important 
enough to warrant its inclusion in the monthly sum- 
mary of operating statistics prepared by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, as well as the important item 
of stored serviceable locomotives, which latter is at 
present omitted. The present figure of locomotive miles 
per locomotive day, being computed on the basis of 
total locomotive assignment, is very misleading and a 
deceptive figure owing to the wide variation in the num- 
ber of locomotives stored. 

The use of used locomotives as a basis rather than 
“Active” locomotives is recommended as the situation 
with respect to unserviceable power is as important a 
factor in locomotive utilization as the use made of an 
active, serviceable locomotive. In fact, the policy with 
respect to locomotive maintenance and maintenance fa- 
cilities may have more effect on the possible utility of 
the locomotive than some of the operating factors to 
be considered. In this respect, it is interesting to ana- 
lyze the effect upon the relative standing of several 
roads having approximately the same mileage per ac- 
tive locomotive day for 1926, if considered on the 
mileage per used locomotive day. 


Table I—Hours of Used Locomotive Service 


; Locomotives Miles 
Miles per Per cent per used 
active loco. Unserv- Unserv- Used loco. 
Road per day Active iceable iceable locos. per day 
A 89.8 932.6 194.3 15.9 1,126.9 74.3 
B 89.4 539.2 84.7 13.5 623.9 77.2 
Cc 89.0 752.8 105.1 12.1 857.9 78.1 
D 89.0 453.2 112.7 16.6 565.9 71.4 
E 88.3 $08.1 95.2 14.9 603.3 74.4 
F 87.5 308.5 91.6 21.4 400.1 67.5 
: 86.7 453.7 55.7 8.9 509.4 77.3 
86.7 681.1 187.3 17.8 868.4 68.0 


‘The hours of service of freight locomotives in road 
switching service can be found by the following for- 
mula, which time of service should be added to the 
hours of road service to give the total hours of service. 


Road switching miles 





Number of locomotives X Number of days xX Six 


Switch Locomotive Utilization 
The hours of service utilization of switch engines due 
to the computing of yard switching mileage on an ar- 
bitrary basis of six miles per hour, is readily attain- 
able by the following formula: 


Yard switching miles 





Number of locomotives X Number of days xX Six 


Calculating Hours of Passenger Locomotive 
Utilization 


At present no basis exists for the determination of 
passenger engine utilization, which is most unfortu- 
nate. Such a situation could be readily rectified, how- 
ever, by the determination of passenger train hours. 































Freight Loco- Freight Road __ Serviceable 

Month train motive train switch locomo- 
hours miles miles miles tives 
em ccccecss Be 1,268,843 1,076,251 58,711 515 
oe eeu 83,495 1,048,742 894,469 43,126 510 
March .... 80,087 1,005,317 858,861 47,258 544 
PCT 79,934 967,023 820,233 52,476 571 
“eres 86.808 1,079,911 910,867 54,344 557 
Se ncves 81,345 1,015,837 857,803 56,699 548 
jun nawews 83,519 1,057,443 892,154 63,645 553 
August .... 100,956 1,231,870 1,030,595 65,207 567 
BO cv ceus 97.375 1,226,170 1,028,604 63,355 565 

Oat, cccrcre 105,068 1,290,641 1,077,616 64,561 563.7 

nh. senna 100,313 1,216,171 1,028,147 58,907 558.5 
cendes 115,195 1,367,882 - 1,140,292 74,729 551 








Table II—Freight Locomotive Utilization Figures Calculated by Use of Formula 


SeRVICEABLE Fre1cut LocoMOTIVES 


Calculated per cent 





utilization 
r— Per cent error 
Service, Road - A —, 

Hours, road and Road and road Os-4 Road Road plus 

road switch only switch per cent only road switch 
7.79 0.61 32.4 35.0 34.3 —5.55 +2.04 
6.85 0.50 28.5 30.6 29.3 —2.73 +4.45 
5.57 0.47 23.2 25.2 24.2 —4.13 +4.13 
5.50 0.51 22.9 25.0 23.9 =n 4 4461 
5.96 0.52 24.8 27.0 25.5 —2.74 +5.89 
5.86 0.58 24.4 26.8 25.3 —3.56 +5.94 
5.78 0.62 24.1 26.6 25.9 —6.96 +2.70 
6.90 0.62 28.7 31.3 29.5 —2.71 +6.11 
6.86 0.62 28.6 31.2 30.0 —4.68 +4.00 
7.23 0.62 30.1 32.7 31.5 —4.45 +3.82 
7.10 0.59 29.6 32.0 30.7 —3.59 +4.24 
8.10 0.73 33.7 36.8 35.4 —4.80 +3.96 
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The hours of passenger engine utilization could then 
be found by a formula: 


Pass. train hours Loco. miles 
> 4 


No. of loco. X No. of days 





Pass. train miles 
Typical Freight Locomotive Utilization 


The actual working out of these formulae compared 
with the figures comipiled for the OS-4 reports is shown 
in Tables II and III, covering a year’s period. The 
hours of road service utilization have been based upon 
the total number of serviceable locomotives, for the 
reason that the OS-4 reports gave the hours of road 
service per serviceable locomotive, the hours at ter- 
minal, at enginehouse and stored. 

The figures for hours of used locomotive service in 
Table I were obtained by using the formula for freight 
locomotive utilization, disregarding road switching 
service. 


Divisional Freight Locomotive Utilization Study 


An interesting analysis of the fluctuations in pos- 
sible locomotive utilization is shown in Fig. 2, which 
covers a trunk line railroad and its operating divisions, 
except some sparsely operated branch lines. The 
analysis of the internal operation of a railroad is sub- 
ject to one influence which does not affect a railroad 
as a whole and which cannot be controlled. That in- 
fluence is the service given on adjoining divisions by 
an engine assigned to a division other than that upon 
which the service was performed. Emergencies arise 
when an engine assigned to a division operating east 
out of a terminal will be used on one to the west, which 
will be credited with the train hours, locomotive miles 
and train miles used in the utilization formula, but the 
division is not charted with the locomotive assignment. 
Consequently such an internal locomotive utilization 
study is of value not only in directing attention to the 
divisions worthy of intensive consideration due to be- 
ing below the system average. 


Table III—Switching Locomotive Utilization Figures 
Calculated by Use of Formula 


SERVICEABLE SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVES 


Calculated 

Yard Serviceable Hours percentage 
Month switching switch switch switch OS-4 

miles locos. service service percentage 
Jan. Figures not available 
Feb. 553,422 318 10.34 43.2 43.2 
March 557,076 327 9.17 38.3 38.1 
April 548,070 327 9.31 38.8 38.8 
May 556,806 315 9.52 39.6 39.6 
-_ 546,342 319 9.52 39.6 39.7 
July 570,252 325 9.45 39.3 39.3 
August 592.146 319 9.98 41.7 41.6 
Sept. 592,026 311 10.54 44.1 44.0 
Oct. 616,344 310.7 10.67 44.5 44.4 
Nov. 601,908 318.2 10.49 43.8 43.8 
Dec 664,320 327.8 10.90 45.5 45.4 


A few comments as to the operating characteristics 
of several of the divisions referred to in the accom- 
panying charts may be of interest. 


Division 1—Main line division with several busy branches and 
local services. 
Division 2—Division with a large amount of mine run and 
pusher service. 
3—Approximately 150-mile division, largely through 
freight. 
4—Mine run and coal train service with pushers. 
5—Eighty-six-mile division, operated on turn-around 
service, with heavy interchange transfer service, 
some double tracked. 
Divisions 6 and 8—Largely through freight with division 6 and 
one district of division 8 having some engines 
operating through. Engines operated through as- 
signed to division 8. 
Division 7—Through freight operation with one local train. 


Division 


Division 
Division 
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Division 9—Heavy local and through freight in steel mill 
territory. 

Divisions 10 and 11—Main line traffic only with more local serv- 

ice on division 10 than 11. 


Factors Influencing Locomotive Utilization 


The two most important elements determining maxi- 
mum locomotive utilization are, first, securing the great- 
est period of road service time each time the engine is 
dispatched, and second, the reduction of enginehouse 
attention and maintenance time to the minimum. Many 
factors enter into each of these elements, some insur- 
mountable, but many capable of correction. 

The time that locomotives must be held from serv- 
ice for general repairs and repairs requiring over 24 





Per Cent Utilization 
[4] Is 20 25 30 35 40 
t i i = i« rk J 
Hours Utilization 
4) 2 4 6 & /o /2 
































Fig. 2—Hours of Utilization of Assigned Minus Stored 
Freight Locomotives 


hours represents a loss in utilization that will consti- 
tute a heavy drain upon possible utilization, if permit- 
ted to exceed 15 per cent of the power owned. Even 
with this maximum percentage of unserviceable equip- 
ment, it represents 3.6 hours loss of service, each 
twenty-four hours for every locomotive owned. It is 
for this reason that utilization based on used locomo- 
tives (total assigned minus stored) rather than active 
is important. 

Power has been and can undoubtedly be turned on 
runs not exceeding 100 to 150 miles in four or five 
hours. Such turning time, however, requires well laid 
out engine terminals, good inspection facilities and a 
system of thorough maintenance. Assuming as the 
best attainable performance that the locomotive can be 
turned in five hours and that the road service time is 
eight hours, i.e., the basic time for 100 miles, we have 
the following as a theoretical maximum locomotive 
utilization. 

Non-productive time 


Sanded, coaled, watered and inspécted.............. lhr. 30 min. 
EE ED int accd acs eh ova s a teensdicasouns 3hr. 0Omin. 
GS III nb 5k 6-5 ok vc ninescceassses 30 min. 
5 hr. 
Transportation time, handling engine to and from 
SU OI Wi 6.90 60 6 eh onn ees cucaseunsss 1 hr. 
Total non-productive time while serviceable.......... 6 hr. 
Productive or road service time...........-eseeeee0: 8 hr. 
Total allowance for general and heavy repairs based on 
a maximum of 15 per cent unserviceable............ 2.47 hr. 
Grand total time required for complete theoretical loco- 
rr er ee eee eee ee 16.47 hr. 
Theoretical maximum percentage of locomotive utilization 48.57 hr. 


When it is realized that trains cannot always be 
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ready for engines as soon as they are available, that 
running repairs will vary in extent, that water condi- 
tions in some territories will increase the enginehouse 
handling time, etc., the low utilization secured by many 
roads is not surprising. It also serves to emphasize the 
importance of continually watching and studying every 
element entering into the use made of a $60,000 power 
plant such as the locomotive. 

Assigned engines cannot give the service to be se- 
cured from pooled power. Long runs by increasing 
the time of locomotives on the road without propor- 
tionate increase in terminal time are also doing much 
to bring up the percentage of utilization. 

Locomotive utilization presents many interesting 
angles for study in increasing the extent of that util- 
ization, but it is thought that with the measure of that 
utilization the used portion of the locomotive day as 
outlined in this article, a better unit of measure is af- 
forded than “miles per locomotive day” and one which 
can be better understood in the analysis of and bearing 
of the factors entering into loss of locomotive utiliza- 
tion, all of which can be similarly measured in units of 
time. 


Survey of Barge Traffic 
REPORT of a survey 


y of the facilities of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation by the transpor- 
tation division of the Department of Commerce, 

expressing the conclusion that if the Mississippi river 
barge line equipment were ample and its service satis- 
factory there would be available cargo to the extent of 
6,995,424 tons, as compared with the 1,251,276 tons 
transported by the barge line on the river in 1927, was 
forwarded to the Secretary of War on January 17 and 
by him laid before the advisory board of the corporation. 
The report was made by Norman F. Titus, director of 
the transportation division, after a traffic survey of the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers to ascertain “the present 
offerings of cargo and the necessities of increase of 
equipment” of the Inland Waterways Corporation. Rep- 
resentatives of shippers desiring to use the facilities of 
the barge line to a greater extent because of the reduced 
rates available when a shipment is moved part of the way 
via the barge line on a joint rail-and-barge route, have 
urged that Congress authorize an increase in the capital 
stock of the corporation to enable it to provide additional 
equipment; and bills are pending in Congress for that 
purpose. 

In a statement referring to the traffic survey Secre- 
tary Davis, of the War Department, said he would favor 
the desired extensions of barge line service on the 
Missouri and Illinois rivers, as a “temporary demon- 
stration,” if careful surveys of the projects were to in- 
dicate a reasonable prospect of successful operation. 
Preferably, he said, there should be a provision in the 
authorization bill indicating the conditions under which 
the line should be disposed of after the demonstration 
had been completed, and among the general conditions 
he suggested the following: 


“1. When it shall be provided by law that a private water carrier can 
not be controlled by any competing carrier. 
“2. When a sufficiently broad structure of joint rate and through route 


arrangements with rail carriers, based upon a division of revenue which 
experience shall have demonstrated to be fair to both rail and water lines, 


shall have been created. This must be so extensive that the entire public 


needing this transportation facility may have on fair terms opportunity to 
obtain this economy in transportation. 

“3. When the channels of the Mississippi system shall have been so i:n- 
proved or maintained that the best possible conditions for navigation have 
been procured, and the system of maintenance so perfected that those con- 
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ducting Barge Line operations shal] have certainty of an available chanvel. 

“4. When satisfactory terminal arrangements shal] have been created, 
Occasionally there may be municipal enterprises towards the creation of 
which the assistance of the federal government is and will continue to be 
for some time to come a necessity.” 


Wage Case in District Court 


RGUMENTS were heard by Federal Judge 
George A. Carpenter in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago on January 24 and 25, on 

a motion made by counsel for the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, which if granted would 
sustain the wage award made to firemen on the western 
railways by a Board of Arbitration at Denver, Colo., on 
December 17. 

The board reconvened at Denver on December 17, in 
the absence of the two railroad arbitrators, after it had 
issued on December 5 a statement of its inability to reach 
an agreement. Because the award of December 17 was 
made with no railroad representation on the board, coun- 
sel for the railways filed a petition in the District Court 
to impeach that wage award. The employees then moved 
before the court to dismiss the petition filed by the 
railways. 

Edward C. Craig, general solicitor of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, and Kenneth F. Burgess, general solicitor of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, presented the argument 
for the railroads, contending that.the Board of Arbitra- 
tion was unlawfully reconvened on December 17, in vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Railway Labor Act and 
the agreement to arbitrate. After the filing of the state- 
ment of December 5, in which the board declared that 
the arbitrators were unable to reach an agreement as to 
the amount of a wage increase, they exhausted their au- 
thority to make any further award, it was asserted. 

Donald R. Richberg, attorney for the employees, 
argued that the statement of disagreement could not be 
considered an award and that the board retained its 
original authority until the expiration date of December 
20, set by the contract between the railroads and the 


Brotherhood, and within which time the reconvened 
board met and granted a wage increase. 


*x* * * 
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Machine cleans mile of track a 
day—Does not foul 
adjacent tracks 


vs 


The Ballast Cleaning Train as Seen From the Forward End 


HAT is probably the most elaborate piece of 
equipmeut ever designed to save labor in track 
work has been developed by the Industrial 
Brownhoist Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
cleaning of ballast. It is entirely self contained as it 
develops its own power and is provided with an un- 
usually complete set of controls so that it may be op- 
erated with a minimum of attendance. The entire op- 
eration is conducted without manual labor except that 
of cribbing out and replacing the ballast between the 
ties. The machine as a whole operates within such 
clearance limits as avoid interference with traffic on 
adjacent tracks. 
The new machine is said to be able to clean the bal- 
last in about a mile of track a day with an operating 


228 
ae 8 % 


: 


An Unusual Development in Labor 
Saving Equipment 







crew of only seven men, while service tests have indi- 
cated the possibility of cleaning ballast successfully in 
wet as well as dry weather. This feature alone is ex- 
pected to result in the addition of two months each year 
to the period in which ballast-cleaning operations are 
usually carried out under present methods. 

The ballast-cleaning machine consists primarily of 
equipment carried upon two cars, each supported on 
four-wheel trucks and, considering the two cars as a 
unit, having an over-all coupled length of approxi- 
mately 100 ft. In addition to the machine itself the 
work train accompanying the machine may consist of 
several dirt cars upon which are mounted belt convey- 
ors designed to transfer the refuse from the cleaning 
machine directly into these cars. The entire equipment 





Side View of the Front Car Showing the Buckets in Front and to the Rear of the Adjustable Plow 
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is operated by electric motors deriving their current 
from a generator set consisting of a six-cylinder 330-hp. 
gasoline engine direct-connected to a 200-kw. generator. 
This generator set supplies all of the power required 
to operate the various units comprising the ballast- 
cleaning equipment and for the movement of the entire 
machine along the roadway as it performs its work. 

The movement of the equipment on the track is ac- 
complished by an electric haulage unit through the use 
of a cable which is secured at some distance from the 
machine to a locomotive which acts merely as a “dead- 
man.” On the first car on which the machine is mount- 
ed, beginning at the end toward the locomotive, is the 
motor-driven drum for the hauling cable and beside 
this in an enclosed cab are the controllers for the for- 
ward bucket and the air brake equipment for stopping 
the machine. Two clam-shell buckets of one-half yard 
capacity perform separate functions. One of these 
buckets is controlled from the forward cab while the 
operation of the other bucket is controlled from the cab 
near the opposite end of the car. The buckets operate 
in channel guides which prevent them from swinging 
beyond a point midway between the centers of a double 
track roadway. With the exception of a single part 
described later, no part of the machine, while in op- 
eration or otherwise extends beyond this midpoint be- 
tween the two tracks. 

Between the two buckets is located a plow which is 
raised and lowered on guides at an angle of approxi- 
mately 45 deg. in a vertical plane crosswise of the car 
and controlled by separate controllers and an independ- 
ent operator. In the bucket compartments are located 
the receiving hoppers, underneath which is a conveyor 
which transports the uncleaned ballast to the rear end 
of the first car, preparatory to dumping it on another 
conveyor leading to the cleaning screens. 

The gasoline engine generator set is located on one 
side of the rear end of the first car. On the opposite 
side is the conveyor line previously mentioned, under- 
neath the slope of which is located a motor-driven com- 
pressor set that furnishes all of the compressed air re- 
quired for the operation and control of the ballast- 
cleaning machine, making it unnecessary to draw any 
air from the train line. On the second or rear car are 
located the conveyors which receive the uncleaned bal- 
last from the conveyor on the first car and transport it 


x * 
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to specially designed vibrating screens which separate 
the refuse from the ballast and in turn dump it into a 
dirt chute from which it is carried by a conveyor to the 
rear end of the second car while the cleaned ballast is 
dropped into a separate hopper preparatory to distribu- 
tion along the frack. At the rear end of the second car 
is a boom loader by means of which the refuse may be 
dropped on either side of the track or dumped into the 
receiving hopper of a belt conveyor line mounted on 
the first of a series of dirt cars. The conveyor lines 
mounted on the dirt cars are arranged in such a manner 
that the refuse may be scraped off the conveyor belt at 
any desired point in a car or carried on to other dirt 
cars in the train. 


In operation, the ballast-cleaning machine, together 
with the accompanying dirt cars, is moved by a locomo- 
tive to the desired point along the right-of-way. A 
snatch block is attached to the rear of the locomotive, 
which is in turn moved out slowly along the track 
ahead of the machine until practically the full length 
of cable has been run out. The locomotive brakes are 
then set and the ballast-cleaning machine is moved for- 
ward by winding the cable on the electrically-operated 
drum. The machine is designed for a movement of 
approximately seven feet for each grab of the buckets, 
the maximum opening of each bucket being eight feet. 
The forward bucket digs up the ballast from a point 
adjacent to the ends of the ties under the track on 
which the machine is operating to a point midway be- 
tween the two tracks and to a maximum depth of 24 
in. below the ties, depending upon the condition of the 
roadbed. Behind the forward bucket is the plow, the 
depth of which is adjustable. The plow digs out the 
ballast previously untouched by the forward bucket and 
throws the material into the excavation made by the 
forward bucket. This material is then picked up by the 
rear bucket. As previously mentioned, both buckets, 
when raised to their maximum height and opened, drop 
the material into the receiving hoppers, whence it is 
transported to the cleaning equipment, after which the 
screened ballast is finally laid down in the trench made 
by the buckets in picking the material up. The screened 
ballast hopper is provided with an adjustable scraper 
so that the ballast may be placed in the trench smoothly 
and at any desired depth. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Santa Fe Station, Topeka, Kans.—Shop Buildings at Right 
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New Books 


Looking Backward 





Lincoln and the Railroads, by John W. Starr, 325 pages, 5% 
in by 9 in., illustrated, bound in cloth. Published by Dodd 
Mead & Company, Inc., New York. 

This new book written by the author of “Lincolniana,” “Lin- 

coln’s Last Day,” etc., is a biographical study of the life of 

Abraham Lincoln with particular reference to his relations 

with the railroads. It is not commonly appreciated how ex- 

tensive these relations were ‘and that Lincoln, developing as a 

rising young lawyer in a period contemporaneous with the 

early struggles and achievements of the railroads, frequently 
represented them and at times appeared against them. He was 
on numerous occasions engaged by the Illinois Central, the 

Chicago & Alton and other roads. His reputation for the 

successful handling of difficult cases became such that the 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific retained him in the famous 

Rock Island bridge case in which he first announced and de- 

fended the principle that one man has as much right to go 

across a river as another has to go up or down. There is 
considerable evidence that in the spring of 1860, Lincoln de- 
clined an offer of $10,000 a year to become general counsel for 
the New York Central. Later, as president, he contributed 
substantial aid and encouragement to the founders of the Union 

Pacific. The book, containing considerable previously un- 

published material and numerous rare illustrations, will prove 

of intense interest to any Lincoln enthusiast or student of early 
railway history. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest To Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 

Commercial Survey of the Southeast, by John M. Hager. 
‘Commodity movements and distribution” on pp. 141-159 show 
revenue traffic carried and per cent originating on line by 
groups of commodities for individual railroads, year 1925. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce Domestic Commerce Series no. 19. 
447 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C., $1. 

Trade Association Activities, prepared by Irving S. Paull, J. 
W. Millard and James S. Taylor. Chap. 13, “Traffic and trans- 
portation service bureaus”; Chap. 15, “Railways and other 
public utilities’ and Chap. 16, “Automobiles, airplanes and 
highways.” U. S. Dept. of Commerce Domestic Commerce 
Series no. 20. 381 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 75 cents. 


Periodical Articles 


Flying and Eating My Way East, by Will Rogers. On 
airplane transport between Los Angeles and the East, com- 
paring it with some older forms of transport as to speed, 
costs, comfort, and so on. Saturday Evening Post, January 
21, 1928, p. 3-4, 110, 113-114, 117. 

Grease Lubrication and Notes on the Working of Loco- 
motives in Canada and the United States, by N. A. Shove. 
“This paper does not profess to be in any way an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject . . . The most that can be said is that 
the paper consists of a few notes made while visiting the two 
principal railways of Canada . . . and the two chief railways 
running into New York, i, e., the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania Railways” p. 625. The discussion, pp. 643-659, 
brings out practice and experiments on other U. S. railways 
s well as several in India, South America, and Germany. 
J urnal of the Institution of Locomotive Engineers, November- 
Vecember, 1927, p. 625-643. 

Railway Salesmanship and Public Relations Work, by J. 
Blumenfeld Scott. Contact and prestige—how they may be 
btained and retained. Journal of the Institute of Transport, 
January, 1928, p. 160-167. Discussion, p. 168-170 





One Hundred Years Ago 


A charter was granted to the Ithaca & Owego Railroad Com- 
pany [later the Cayuga & Susquehanna and now a part of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western] on January 28, 1828, 
for the Construction of a railroad between Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Owego, 35 miles. 


Fifty Years Ago 


The report of the Canadian Commissioner of Public Works 
shows that during 1877 more than 209 miles of railroad were 
constructed in Canada, all within the province of Ontario. 
Ontario now contains more than half of the 6,103 miles of 
railway in operation in Canada.—Railway Age, January 31, 


1878. 


In answer to inquiries submitted by Congress, the President 
has transmitted to that body an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to the effect that under existing laws the executive has 
no power to compel the Union Pacific to prorate with the 
Kansas Pacific (now part of the former company) on through 
business.—Railroad Gazetie, January 25, 1878. 


The Sabine Pass & Northwestern (now a part of the Texas 
& New Orleans) has graded, tied and bridged 51 miles of road 
since May 1, 1876. The charter provides for the construction 
of a railroad from Sabine Pass, Tex., on the Gulf of Mexico 
to Denison, 340 miles, and includes a land grant of 10,240 
acres to the mile—Railroad Gazette, January 25, 1878, 


A simple device has lately been attached to the cars of the 
California & Oregon (now a part of the Southern Pacific) 
express train to enable the conductor or any other person on 
the train to apply the air brakes by simply pulling the bell 
cord. The device has not yet proven entirely reliable and is 
considered as an experiment—Chicago Railway Review, Jan- 
uary 26, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Daniel Willard, heretofore third vice-president of the Erie, 
has been elected first vice-president, with headquarters at New 
York.—Railway Age, January 30, 1903. 


On January 22 Senator Elkins introduced a bill into the 
Senate that is intended to embody proposed anti-trust legisla- 
tion so far as it relates to railways. It contains the provisions 
recommended by the Attorney General for the punishment 
of those who receive as well as those who give rebates, pro- 
vides for the punishment of corporations by fines instead of 
imprisonment of their representatives and requires courts to 
issue injunctions to prevent discriminations. The bill was re- 
ferred to the committee on interstate commerce.—Railway Age, 
January 30, 1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


The number of stockholders of the Pennsylvania, for the 
first time in the history of the company, has passed the 100,000 
mark. Of the total of 100,038 stockholders 49,492 are women.— 
Railway Review, January 26, 1918. 


The railroads have again been placed at the top of the 
preference list for coal in connection with an order given 
by the fuel administrator suspending certain lines of industry 
for five days beginning January 18, to be followed by nine 
heatless Mondays on which the use of fuel, except by con- 
sumers for whom it is classed as absolutely necessary, is pro- 
hibited —Railway Age, January 25, 1918. 
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Four-toned whistles and handsomely furnished steam-heatcd 
cabs, says the Chicago Daily News, are features of giant new 
locomotives. “Being used to anything, we don’t object to the 
four-toned whistle, but romance flies with the high toned 
cab. In addition to a time-table, the railroads may have to 
issue a musical program for their new key-bugle locomotives, 
of course, subject to change without notice.” 


I. L. Kelly, district freight agent of the Southern Pacific 
at Oakland, Cal., claims to be the champion mountain climber 
among railway men. Kelly has climbed all of the highest 
peaks in the west, all over 14,000 ft., including Mt. Whitney, 
14,501 ft., the highest mountain in the United States. Kelly’s 
next objective is Mt. Popocatepetl in Mexico, whch is nearly 
18,000 ft. high. 


An interesting athletic performance made by a railway man 
34 years ago has recently been unearthed. F. S. Beedleson, 
agent of the New York Central at Canajoharie, N. Y., lost a leg 
in an accident when he was 11 years old, but, nonetheless, in 
1893, he performed the remarkable feat of riding across the 
country from San Francisco to New York in 55 days on a onc- 
sided bicycle. This record has never been equalled. 


According to a Mercedes, Texas, paper, all of the fellows with 
long service records which have been run in those columns 
are mere pikers. This paper reports that Wills Carter, recently 
appointed assistant general freight and passenger agent of the 
Southern Pacific at Harlingen, Texas, has been in the service 
of that line for 177 vears. The S. P. Bulletin comments that 
it’s about time for him to retire and give some young fellow 
a chance. 


A most interesting claim has just been settled on the Oregon 
Short Line. A shipment of horses from Rupert, Idaho, was 
left overnight in the yards at Pocatello, Idaho, and the next 
day one of the horses was dead and several others were in- 
jured. The shipper maintained that the damage was caused 
by rough handling and, in the lower courts, obtained a judg- 
ment for the loss. The state supreme court, however, has just 
reversed the decision and has placed the blame on a horse 
named “Dutch,” which the testimony showed, was a very vicious 
beast and, conceiving a violent antipathy to his traveling com- 
panions, had attempted to kill them all. 


One Born Every Minute—Sometimes Two 

Until recently, when an investigation of its activities some- 
what curtailed their scope, the General Research Foundation, 
with offices at all the important cities on the West Coast, 
has been collecting “donations for scientific research.” It is 
perhaps unfortunate that various regulating bodies have in- 
terfered with their “researches,” since one of their many pro- 
jects might have been a great boon to the traveling public. 
It consists of developing a passenger train that would be capable 
of attaining a speed not less than 1,000 miles an hour on land 
or sea, or in the air. 


Still, Small Voices 


Christmas mail brought to J. M. Doyle, superintendent of 
the Great Northern at Spokane, two unexpected and unusual 
packages. The first package opened contained the greeting 
scrawled in pencil on a piece of blank paper: “Hey, this is 
for a stolen ride” and signed “Merry Christmas.” The pack- 
age contained a pocket match box, from which, when opened 
rolled 60 cents in silver coins. The second package contained 
a more substantial remittance of a similar character. It was a 
draft for $34.43 to pay for a ride from Spokane to Minot, 
N. D. 20 years ago, at a time when there was considerable 
unemployment. Much of the ride was in a box car, the writer 
explained. The draft, however, came as the result of an in- 


quiry made later by the person writing from Portland a 
asking the amount of the fare for the ride he had taken some- 
time in 1907. 


Resourceful Trainmen 


C. L. Earl, a chief dispatcher of the Central Vermont, writing 
in “The Train Dispatcher” for January, gives interesting details 
of the experiences of the men of that road in the disastrous 
floods of November 2-5, last. The dispatcher’s office at St. 
Albans—which, like dispatchers’ offices generally, is the nerve 
center of the railroad which it serves—was particularly so in 
this case, the dispatcher being among the most important 
sources of information for the Associated press and other 
representatives of the public. Speaking of the resourcefulness 
of the employees in various critical situations, Mr. Earl men- 
tions among others the following: 

At Randolph, where there was a local freight and a passenger 
train, the crews obtained an empty coal car, dumped the loads 
of granite that were loaded on two flat cars, hired every avail- 
able man, and started building a railroad each way, with dirt 
dug from banks along the track. 

At Bethel a small switch engine had been salvaged, rerailed 
and two or three flat cars also rerailed, and this equipment was 
found drawing stone from a deserted stone quarry to which 
they had laid a track. 

At South Royalton a bridge gang was marooned with a pile 
driver. Learning that a bridge had been washed out a few 
miles south, they (obtaining permission from the local authori- 
ties) built a wye on the village park, turned the driver and 
were back at the bridge driving piles when communication was 
restored. 





A Gala Day in Columbus 


The whole town turned out to welcome the first passenger 
train of the St. Louis-San Francisco into Columbus, Miss., on 
December 16. The city declared a holiday and more than 5,000 
citizens constituted themselves a reception committee. A gen- 
eral celebration was held, attended by a number of executive 
officers of the Frisco, including Vice-Presidents Koontz and 
Miller. Columbus is on the new line being built to connect the 



































Frisco with the recently acquired Muscle Shoals, Birmingham « 
Pensacola. At present the line is only open for service bé 
tween Amory, Miss., and Columbus, 30 miles, but rails ha‘ 
been laid as far as Aliceville, Ala. The accompanying illustr: 
tion shows a group of railway, city and state officers welcomin; 
the Frisco into Columbus. 
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NEWS of the WEEK 





Tue ISSUANCE of a special series of 
postage stamps commemorative of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the first run of 
a locomotive in America on August 9, 
1829, at Honesdale, Pa., is proposed in a 
bill introduced in Congress by Represen- 
tative McFadden, of Pennsylvania. 


Correctton.—The Baltimore & Ohio 
installed 137 flashing-light highway cross- 
ing signals in 1927 and not 137 of the 
wig-wag type as indicated in Table J, 
“Automatic Highway Crossing Protec- 
tion,” on page 75 of the January 7 is- 
sue of the Railway Age. 


T. P. ARTAUD, supervisor of land ap- 
praisals in the Bureau of Valuation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
has been connected with the commission’s 
valuation work since it started in 1914, 
has resigned to become director of re- 
search of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad and Public Utility 
Securities, Inc., with office at Washington, 
D.C. 


TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe have heen granted 
a wage increase of 3 cents an hour, ef- 
fective January 1, 1928, following a three- 
day conference of representatives of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and of- 
ficers of the railroad which closed on 
January 19. About 2,900 employees, in- 
cluding telegraphers, telephone operators, 
towermen and block operators are affected 
by the new agreement. The previous 
wage scale ranged from 48 cents to $1 
an hour. 


Anti-Scalping Bill Introduced 


Representative Montague, of Virginia, 
has introduced in Congress a bill, H. R. 
92%), to make unlawful and to provide 
penalties for, fraudulent dealings in 
tickets, passes or other evidence of pas- 
senger transportation, including forging, 
altering, counterfeiting or sale for more 
or less than the published tariff rate. A 
similar bill was introduced at the last 
session of Congress. 


Porter Confirmed as Member 


oe i. C Cc 
1 Senate Committee on interstate 
commerce on January 20 ordered a fav- 
ors report on the nomination of 
Claude R. Porter, of Des Moines, Ia., for 
appointment as a member of the Inter- 





state Commerce Commission to succeed 
H. C. Hall, and on January 23 the Sen- 
ate voted to confirm the appointment. 
Mr. Hall has resumed the practice of 
law, with office at Washington. 

R. C. Fulbright, chairman of the leg- 
islative committee of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, has asked the 
Senate committee for an opportunity to 
be heard in public hearings in connection 
with the confirmation of the reappoint- 
ment of Commissioner Esch, if the com- 
mittee is going to consider arguments 
based on his vote in any particular case. 
The League does not wish a hearing if 
this issue is not to be brought up. 


Long-Train Radio on New York 
Central 


The New York Central has, during the 
past week, made experimental runs be- 
tween Selkirk (near Albany) and Utica, 
N. Y., 95 miles, with long freight trains 
equipped with radio apparatus for tele- 
phoning from the caboose to the engine- 
man and vice versa. With irains of 125 
cars, the experiments have proved very 
satisfactory. The apparatus is that of the 
General Electric Company, redesigned and 
improved since the experiments which 
were made last year. 

The apparatus is low-power, and trans- 
mission is between 109 and 130 meters. 
It is said that there was no interference 
with other radio senders nor was the 
railroad apparatus disturbed by outside 
communications. No storage batteries 
are used on the locomotive, the apparatus 
Leing energized by the headlight genera- 
tor; and the caboose apparatus is operated 
by storage battery charged by belt-drive 
from the axle of the car. L.cud speakers 
are used at both ends of the train. 

This apparatus was described and illus- 
trated in the Railway Electrical Engineer 
for December, 1927. 


Equipment Installed in 1927 


Class I railroads in 1927 installed in 
service 75,386 freight cars, according to 
reports filed with the Car Service Di- 
vision of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. This was a decrease of 28,614 freight 
cars as compared with the number in- 
stalled in 1926 and a decrease of 53,036 
under that for 1925. Of the total, box 
cars numbered 32,210; coal cars 29,060, 
and refrigerator cars, 6,019. The aver- 
age carrying capacity per freight car on 
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January 1, 1928, was 45.7 tons, as com- 
pared with 43.1 tons on January 1, 1923, 
or an increase of 6 per cent. 

Freight cars on order on January 1 
this year totaled 13,057, as compared with 
21,242 one year ago. 

Locomotives placed in service in 1927 
totaled 1,955, a decrease of 444 compared 
with 1926 but an increase of 222 over 
1925. The average tractive power in- 
creased 4,982 pounds per locomotives or 
13.2 per cent. Class I railroads on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, had 93 locomotives on order, 
as compared with 329 on January 1, 1927. 

These reports as to freight cars and 
locomotives include new and _ leased 
equipment. ‘ 


B. & M. and M. I. T. Establish 
Cooperative Course in Rail- 
road Operation 


The creation of a cooperative course in 
railroad operation, combining scientific in- 
struction at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, with fundamental practical 
training on the Boston & Maine, has been 
announced jointly by the Institute and the 
Boston & Maine. The new course, which 
has been under consideration for nearly a 
year, will be carried out under the depart- 
ment of civil engineering of the Institute, 
and will consist of four years of under- 
graduate instruction, one summer camp, a 
full year of postgraduate work, and one 
special summer term. Dovetailed with 
this technical instruction, will be a year 
and one-half of practical employment on 
the B. & M., the two parts of the course 
alternating at intervals after the second 
year of undergraduate instruction. 

The course will include the fundamental 
subjects of civil and electrical engineering, 
such as bridge construction, earthwork, 
and electrical equipment, the latter subject 
‘ncluding signals, communication systems 
and train lighting, as well as the charac- 
teristics of terminal and trunk line electri- 
fication. Much time will also be given to 
the study of passenger and freight traffic, 
steam locomotive operation and mainte- 
nance, auxiliary means of transportation, 
and railroaad accounting and administra- 
tion. In obtaining the practical side of 
the training, those taking the course will 
be employed for limited periods in the 
engineering, mechanical, operating and 
executive departments of the Boston & 
Maine, receiving a definite monetary com- 
pensation for their work. 

(Continued on page 254) 








Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for November, 1927 Com- 


Region, road and year 


New England Regior 
Boston & Albany 


Boston & Main 
N. Y., New H. & Hart.. 
Great Lakes Region 
Delaware & Hudson 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)... 
Lehigh Valley 
Michigan Central 
New York Central... 
New York, Chi. & St. L.. 
Pere Marquette 
Pitts. & Lake Erie.. 
Wabash 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 
Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.... 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.. 
Long Island 
Pennsylvania System ..... 
Reading 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 
Southern Region 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgia 
Ill Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.) 


Louisville & Nashville. 


Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Railway 


Northwestern Region 


1926 
1927 


1926 


. 1927 


System. 


Chi. & North Western.... 
Cae, eee: & Bh. Paces 
Chi., St. P., Minn, & Om.. 


Great Northern 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. 


Northern Pacific 


1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 


1927 
1926 


. 1927 


1926 
1927 
1926 


.1927 


M. 


1926 
1927 


1926 


. 1927 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. 


Central Western Region: 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (in- 
‘+e Pps 


cluding P. & 


1926 
1927 
1926 


1927 


. 1926 


. 1927 


1926 
1927 
1926 


. 1927 


1926 


. 1927 


1926 


. 1927 


es. 


Chicago & Alton. 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy.... 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific 
Denver & R. G. Wn 
Oregon Short Line 

So. Pacific—Pacific Lin 
Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex 


1926 
1927 
1926 


.1927 


1926 


1927 
1926 


. 1927 


1926 
1927 
1926 


. 1927 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Texas. 
Missouri Pacific 

St. Louis-San Francisco.. 
Texas & New Orleans... 


Texas & 


Pacific 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1926 


.1927 


1926 


.1927 


1926 


.1927 


1926 


Average 
miles of 


road 


operated 


407 
407 
2,075 
2,140 
2,140 
2,158 


875 
875 
999 
999 
2,317 
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1,933 
1,933 
1,787 
1,787 
1,389 
1,389 
7,356 
7,311 
4,926 
4,874 
4,575 
4,469 
2,015 
1,954 


Train- 
miles 


218,603 
242,171 
476,686 
500,941 
589,626 
606,623 


354,863 
381,264 
548,049 
593,592 
936,385 
1,065,289 
584,615 
627,431 
522,722 
544,148 
1,903,489 
2,198,627 
585,191 
674,822 
424,387 
468,782 
109,077 
153,736 
675,561 
761,243 


1,889,243 
2,274,993 
263,130 
282,647 
267,635 
295,689 
689,396 
787,109 
122,080 
137,707 
47,858 
53,011 
4,130,021 
5,264,141 
602,579 
708,335 


1,092,741 
1,290,211 
764,082 
999,754 


747,865 
796,687 
261,008 
322,320 
1,882,216 
2,036,316 
1,593,943 
1,799,124 
545,531 
607,576 
1,859,614 
2,121,904 


203,428 


1,779,958 
2,047,391 


1,511,236 
1,489,693 
1,157,541 
1,081,402 


323,181 
428,916 
244,704 
259,053 
186,985 
207,594 
1,323,052 
1,414,439 
774,109 
806,078 
771,997 
728,734 
378,440 
313,075 


Locomotive-miles 
A 





cr 
Principal 
Light and 
helper 
232,287 24,829 
262,947 29,723 
559,668 59,587 
589,402 53,238 
643,529 42,939 
639,102 47,086 
480,609 54,315 
522,436 59,096 
625,281 73,119 
688,187 81,423 
1,018,011 74,629 
1,173,554 133,519 
638,898 80,331 
695,635 90,681 
532,380 19,235 
559,635 20,093 
2,122,464 161,898 
2,507,376 175,060 
591,857 7,274 
680,081 6,988 
429,488 5,756 
476,229 8,142 
109,871 2,204 
156,659 2,896 
706,601 12,453 
793,401 13,738 
2,232,580 184,217 
2,578,227 205,462 
284,909 45,108 
308,636 35,017 
269,055 3,489 
296,332 4,401 
719,532 18,202 
821,771 24,459 
128,800 6,001 
146,833 7,239 
53,009 15,263 
59,990 16,050 
4,567,238 374,539 
5,783,198 460,561 
655,340 62,780 
778,701 79,714 
1,179,635 44,618 
1,373,439 50,152 
929,475 33,331 
1,227,967 55,833 
751,741 12,288 
804,388 13,098 
262,264 5,935 
325,190 6,083 
1,899,347 43,108 
2,049,706 48,406 
1,655,362 53,150 
1,884,438 57,219 
560,200 11,118 
621,235 12,193 
1,886,457 31,560 
2,160,016 40,609 
1,466,788 24,979 
1,551,817 26,020 
1,740,047 103,081 
1,781,556 102,519 
336,569 15,717 
355,156 16,276 
983,873 59,857 
1,036,119 58,010 
572,187 5,841 
560,459 3,968 
916,348 52,121 
886,653 50,895 
222,235 15,395 
215,850 19,058 
1,931,489 107,450 
2,208,394 112,764 
305,530 2,957 
369,605 5,049 
1,651,838 69,346 
1,775,946 66,382 
1,333,951 13,764 
1,380,448 21,818 
401,792 66,259 
358,444 68,541 
386,744 32,186 
354,051 34,737 
1,637,190 223,435 
1,622,248 228,874 
1,189,031 58,000 
1,107,608 51,405 
331,922 9,194 
456,122 14,667 
245,334 5,171 
260,054 5,386 
191,285 3,139 
213,699 4,387 
1,351,950 39,483 
1,458,782 44,684 
787,355 8,491 
828,930 15,225 
774,380 2,019 
731,146 3,481 
378,440 3,293 
313,075 2,942 


RAILWAY AGE 


Car-miles 


Loaded 
(thou- 
sands) 


5,413 
19,993 
22,456 


53,510 
64,138 


125,674 
148,375 
15,954 
18,999 


34,875 
40,878 
26,275 
34,907 


18,505 
20,746 

6,571 

7,706 
49,223 
54,219 
32,515 
35,208 
14,045 
15,726 
47,408 
51,520 


34,090 
35,130 
47,004 
47,505 

6,603 

6,380 
33,119 
34,068 
13,694 
13,336 
28,027 
26,811 

6,150 

5,893 


55,093 
62,580 
6,802 
7,678 
47,089 
48,999 
32,108 
32,276 
8,620 
7,835 
10,147 
9,292 
43,873 
44,962 
41,028 
39,431 


10,149 
12,542 
8,409 
8,968 
5,485 
6.111 
35,346 
39,168 
18,408 
19,346 
16,551 
15,919 
10,039 
8,456 


Per 
cent 


loaded 


66.7 
67.0 
69.6 
68.2 
67.5 
66.7 
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Subject to revision. 








Ton-miles (thousands) 


Gross. 
Excluding 
locomotive 

and tender 


276,467 
284,513 
653,701 
727,600 
901,009 
928,913 


643,056 
733,404 
1,025,609 
1,097,503 
2,204,779 
2,358,593 
1,085,441 
1,175,191 
910,436 
982,978 
4,293,040 
5,054,958 
1,057,250 
1,119,876 
639,673 
649,440 
302.633 
425,050 
1,145,241 
1,284,413 


3,617,827 
4,414,576 
493,880 
531,836 
443,684 
506,503 
1,378,850 
1,622,582 
254,455 
290,140 
41,438 
45,813 
8,354,201 
10,209,798 
1,142,144 
1,359,815 


2,983,451 


2,085,404 
2,107.888 
2,799,968 
2,793,657 
373,287 
363,950 
1,973,310 
2,038,747 
744,481 
703,335 
1,577,285 
1,483,616 
363,872 
346,904 


3,448,678 
3,801,741 
429,056 
498,547 
2,870,128 
3,057,144 
1,894,238 
1,816,700 
530,446 
458,689 
630,260 


631,370 
475,427 


Net. 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


106,930 
114,391 
259,037 
299,689 
365,864 
394,707 


315,605 
377,608 
438,948 
496,477 
900,175 
1,038,386 
463,606 
529,612 
319,154 
373,256 
1,773,319 
2,229,917 
388,857 
444,252 
270,317 
273.504 
167.429 
245,407 
423,086 
524,871 


1,669,868 
2,143,312 
233,352 
262,045 
198,330 
239,039 
632,446 
772,132 
131,255 
146,490 
15,966 
17,993 
3,748,338 
4,931,847 
566,695 
717,803 


1,362,754 
1,563,399 
1,068,292 
1,199,140 

313,672 

392,131 
1,041,272 
1,234,467 


784,060 
825,560 
1,182,934 
1,204,392 
148,828 
147,310 
901,231 
920,345 
324,527 
313,853 
711,145 
654,494 
165,106 
155,462 


1,198,181 
1,418,067 
159,220 
210,676 
1,290,499 
1,382,255 
748,125 
754,347 
235,083 
203,585 
253,870 
236,603 
998,287 


902,431 
844,501 


273,457 
348,916 
190,865 
203,455 
120,105 
133.408 
907,540 
1,049,376 
461,889 
484,323 
396,081 
370,856 
235,350 
179,419 
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Average number of 





of locomotives on line 
eS 





pa 





a > 
Serv- Un- Per cent 

ice- serv- unserv- 
able iceable iceable Stored 

102 16 13.6 . 
104 15 12.7 Ne 
254 60 19.0 11 I 
293 70 19.3 24 

335 48 12.5 48 
313 75 19.4 14 : 
245 32 11.5 66 a 
247 44 15.0 61 Gr 
243 49 16.8 7 

282 53 15.9 13 

424 129 23.3 16 
546 120 18.0 51 

353 87 19.8 37 

401 68 14.6 50 ) 
221 67 23.1 63 1 
239 56 19.0 57 * 
1,053 318 23.2 263 
1,134 294 20.6 208 

171 48 21.9 47 

230 56 19.7 38 

183 42 18.7 11 

189 30 13.7 8 

58 18 23.1 18 

62 17 21.2 11 

314 56 15.2 71 

330 49 13.0 46 
1,023 248 19.5 196 c 
1,065 204 16.1 12 

184 31 14.3 23 

216 44 16.9 24 

104 49 31.8 24 

124 40 24.6 32 

330 92 21.7 34 

343 85 19.8 30 

80 11 12.1 cs 

79 11 11.8 1 

51 12 19.7 aes 

53 12 18.0 a 
2,898 375 11.4 772 
2,870 450 13.6 194 

315 82 20.7 39 

331 69 17.3 14 

543 99 15.5 60 

543 94 14.8 9 

544 47 7.9 138 

551 55 9.0 74 

422 57 11.9 99 

442 45 9.2 73 

138 22 13.7 8 

155 17 10.1 6 

770 109 12.4 18 

762 105 12.2 7 

620 106 14.6 35 

602 117 16.2 9 

226 63 21.9 25 

250 43 14.6 5 
1,057 161 13.2 96 
1,086 170 13.5 40 

808 126 13.5 136 

749 160 17.6 110 

828 138 14.3 145 

828 174 17.4 123 

164 28 14.7 28 

156 31 16.6 2 

581 89 13.3 87 

587 118 16.7 77 

222 25 10.2 13 

300 26 8.0 17 

478 140 22.7 56 

506 129 20.3 66 

138 14 9.1 3 

143 18 11.2 9 

786 174 18.1 110 

809 153 15.9 67 

131 21 13.6 26 

134 25 15.8 22 

746 162 17.8 8 

793 188 19.1 25 

560 113 16.8 75 

525 144 21.5 46 

248 39 13.6 11 

227 43 15.9 13 

195 18 8.5 27 

190 25 11.8 29 

739 207 21.8 80 

742 233 23.9 77 

437 48 9.9 108 

487 39 7.4 130 

145 19 11.4 35 

139 16 16.6 2 

102 23 18.5 36 

96 28 22.7 26 

105 11 9.2 43 

110 24 17.6 40 

561 76 11.9 33 

551 84 13.3 1 

400 54 11.9 61 

434 61 12.3 58 

262 53 16.9 16 

261 59 18.3 25 

175 24 12.2 ~ 

157 33 17.2 13 
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England Region: 


N. ¥., New H. & Hart... 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 


, Lack. & Western... 
Erie (inc. Chi. & ome. «2 


Michigan Central 
New York Central 
New York, Chi. & St. L.. 


Central Eastern Region: 


Central of New Jersey... 
Chicago and Eastern IIl.. 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 


Pennsylvania System .... 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk & Western 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgia 
Ill. C. (inc. Y. & M. V.). 
.1927 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Railway System. 


Northwestern Region: 
¢ North Western... 


Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om. 


Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M. 

Northern Pacific 

Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. 
Central Western Region: 


cluding P. & S. F.) 
Chicago & Alton 


Chi., Burl. & Quincy... 
i., Rock I. & Pacific... 
Denver & R. G. Wn 
Oregon Short Line 


Southern Pac.-Pac. Lines. 
1 


thwestern Region: 


ilf, Colo. & S. Fe 


- Louis-San Francisco 


lexas & New Orleans... 


Texas & Pacific 


Region, road and year 


1927 


1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 


1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 


1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 


in- 1927 


1926 
1927 
1926 


. 1927 


1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 


Average number _ 
of freight cars on line 
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33,063 
28,506 
31,764 
31,194 
23,441 
20,981 

4,312 

4,331 
41,477 
37,259 
44,773 
38,882 
15,422 
13,379 
57,437 
51,732 


46,525 
46,740 
52,889 
51,575 
2,619 
3,160 
41,646 
41,440 
20,532 
19,354 
35,480 
33,888 
7,913 


7,622 
54,617 


48,636 
9,963 


19,082 


9,310 
9,363 


~ 
bh ONTO) 
mnwot 
NNOUW 
wNoOwd 


26,829 
32,988 


29,553 
32,654 
24,771 


4,194 
4,380 


18,903 
25,123 


10,890 
11,373 


Total 
8,677 
7,586 

28,029 

29,196 

39,120 

45,725 


14,706 
15.449 
24,911 
26.578 
53,033 
56,382 
32,516 
33,594 
32,705 
32,399 
136,786 
134,827 
24,281 
22,038 
18,383 
19,824 
20,160 
19,065 
27,675 
27,504 


106,613 
110,021 


40,196 


44,443 
41,903 
40,077 
44,018 


33,272 
35,245 

9,214 
10,761 
65,857 


32,942 
27,717 
28,476 
14,956 
13,037 
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ton- 


~ miles per 
train- 
hour, ex- 
cluding per train, 
- locomo- 
tive and 


tender 
15,104 
13,495 
14,865 
18,633 
18,144 


21,367 
22,557 
22,555 
21.886 
28,730 
25,426 
25,909 
24,243 
26,783 
24,898 
28,443 
26,361 
24,946 
21,858 
18,968 
15,773 
31,534 
28,248 
27,154 
23,497 


21,124 
18,579 
19,449 
17,184 
22,315 
22,196 
26,177 
25,000 
15,005 


19,846 


30,871 
26,974 
37,583 
35,993 


19,083 
17,646 
18,885 


21,109 


15,983 
22,697 
23.345 
22,644 
22,059 
35,964 
33,783 
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Net 
tons 
per 

train 
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472 
543 


598. 
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Net-ton 


miles 
per 
mile 

of road 


per day 


8,757 


21,191 


18,608 
23,076 
16,737 
25,432 


2,641 


d with November, 1926, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 
Gross 
Pounds of 
coal per Locomo- 
1,000 gross 
ton-mile 
including 
locomotive locomo- 
and tender tive day 
155 72.8 


182 
134 
138 
125 
133 


152 
136 
140 
150 
131 
136 
151 
159 
121 
125 
116 
123 
110 
124 
109 
126 

99 
117 
127 
143 


160 
174 
158 


139 
150 
128 
132 
137 
153 
334 
360 
130 
143 
156 
160 


100 


145 
144 


111 


163 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 251) 


Hours of Service Report for 1927 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued its annual statistical analysis 
of the reports made by the railroads under 
the law forbidding the employment of 
trainmen and telegraphers beyond a cer- 
tain number of hours each day. It is for 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1927, in 
which time there were 12,737 instances of 
trainmen being on duty beyond the hours 
specified in the law (Table 1); 961 in- 
stances of other presumptive violations of 
the law in the cases of trainmen; 17,610 
cases of telegraphers in offices continu- 
ously operated day and night and 669 
cases in offices operated only during the 
daytime ; the limit in these latter being 13 
hours a day, while in the 24-hour offices 
it is nine hours a day. 

Table 1 gives the totals for each road 
for each hour. For example, the number 
of cases of men kept on duty 17 hours, 
the number kept for 18 hours, 19 hours 
and so on. There are over 900 cases of 
men on duty over 24 hours continuously. 
These 12,737 cases in Table 1 are again 
classified in Table 2, according to the 
causes (as reported by the railroads) of 
the delays to trains which necessitated the 
excessive hours of work. 

Table 4 summarizes by roads the prin- 
cipal data for five years. In Table No. 2, 
there are 262 roads, this apparently being 
all of those which made reports for 1927; 
but in Table No. 4 there are 536 roads. 
The totals of all instances for the five 
years are as follows: 


1923 . 65,413 1926 ........ 42,200 
1924 48.222 1927 32,265 
1925 secee SUAE 


I. C. C. Appropriation Passed 

The independent offices appropriation 
bill, carrying appropriations amounting to 
$7,654,745 for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was passed by the House on 
January 24 and sent over to the Senate. 

During the debate Representative New- 
ton, of Minnesota, urged an increase in 
the general appropriation for the commis- 
sion of $81,100, representing the amount 
by which the Bureau of the Budget re- 
duced the figure requested by the com- 
mission. The commission had asked for 
this additional amount to provide for the 
employment of 25 additional examiners so 
as to enable it to keep more nearly abreast 
of its work. Mr. Newton said that the 
commission is the agent of Congress and 
that it ought to be “extremely solicitous 
about the way the commission is furnished 
funds to carry out our work.” He pointed 
out that if the commission were to do 
nothing else for 23 months it would take 
it all that time to dispose of the 2,800 
cases now pending. He said the appro- 
priations committee had recommended all 
that the budget bureau had estimated, with 
a slight addition for printing expenses, 
but that he hoped that either in the House 
or the Senate the additional $81,100 could 
be added. 

Representative Hoch took occasion to 
discuss the work of the commission under 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, saying that a 
federal court in California had ‘just re- 


fused an injunction asked by 48 railroads | 
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against the commission’s decision in the 
California deciduous fruit rate case. He 
said the results from the resolution have 
not been as rapid as many had hoped but 
that the ralroads “have thrown every sort 
of obstacle-in the way of the commission,” 
and that the resolution had brought about 
some reductions in rates as well as pre- 
vented some increases asked by the roads. 
He said the railroads had asked for in- 
creases in grain rates, not with the ex- 
pectations of getting them, but by way of 
offset against requests for reductions. 


The Proposed I.C.C. Index 


The Senate has adopted a resolution, 
S. Res. 17, for the purpose of reducing 
somewhat the work involved in complying 
with the resolution adopted last year, pro- 
posed by Senator Hawes, directing the In- 
terstate Commerce Com:nission to prepare 
an index and digest of its decisions, and 
decisions of the courts interpreting the 
act which the commission administers. 
The original resolution asked the com- 
mission to report its work to the Senate 
by October 1, 1927, but the commission 
found it impossible to comply though it 
expended some $15,000 on the work in 
1927. The new resolution directs the prep- 
aration of a manuscript, to be printed 
later by the Senate, covering the text of 
those provisions of law which are ad- 
ministered by the commission, or affect 
the commission’s work, powers or duties, 
or which the commission decides should 
be included so as to make available a 
comprehensive publication of the federal 
laws relating to the regulation of car- 
riers. The commission’s work, under the 
original resolution is about 50 per cent 
completed. 


Accounting Hearings to Be 
Resumed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced that hearings before Com- 
missioner Eastman and Examiner Bunten 
on depreciation charges of telephone com- 
panies and steam railroads and the gen- 
eral revision of accounting rules for steam 
railroads will be resumed at Washington 
on March 14 and that the program will 
be in the following order: Presentation 
of further evidence on behalf of railroads 
on depreciation, presentation of evidence 
by telephone companies, presentation of 
further interest on behalf of interests 
other than railroads on the accounting 
rules and cross-examination of witnesses, 
to be followed by cross-examination of 
railroad witnesses and then telephone 
witnesses on depreciation. Announcement 
as to the further course of the proceed- 
ings will be deferred for the present. 


A People’s Safety Board Proposed 


A bill proposing the creation of a 
People’s Safety Board, “to assure pro- 
tection for the people by providing in- 
ventors and others who have meritorious 
appliances an opportunity to demonstrate 
them for-the benefit of the people,” has 
been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Newton, of Minnesota, by re- 
quest, as H. R. 9686. Apparently the term 
“meritorious devices” means particularly 
automatic train control inventions, because 
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without further mention of the subject 
the bill provides that the board shal] se. 
lect railroads for trial installations ang 
assess the cost against them. The hoard 
would then be authorized, after iriyestj- 
gation, to decide on the “most practical 
appliance” to be installed uniformly on the 
railroads throughout the nation within 
three years. Then the board would ap- 
portion to each inventor the percentage 
he should receive from the sale of “said 
train control” and for his service in bring- 
ing about train-control installation. The 
board also would be directed to investi- 
gate appliances for controlling automobiles 
at grade crossings. 


Status of Interurban Lines 
. Questioned 


Questions as to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over 
the issuance of securities by railroads us- 
ing electricity as a motive power but 
which engage generally in the transporta- 
tion of freight as well as passengers in 
interstate commerce are raised in a com- 
plaint filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Hitt & Miller in behalf 
of a committee representing security 
holders of the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee. The complainants purchased 
stock of that company, which, with other 
securities, was issued without authority 
having been obtained from the commission 
under section 20a of the interstate com- 
merce act. Their object, they say, is to 
obtain a formal adjudication by the com- 
mission of the question whether it has 
jurisdiction over the issuance of sccuri- 
ties by this company; and it is stated 
that there is no desire to invoke the crim- 
inal penalties provided in the law. The 
question of what electric railways are 
under the jurisdiction of the commission 
has been a much disputed one because of 
the different language employed in various 
parts of the act where attempts have beer 
made to include or exclude the different 
kinds of electric, street or interurban rail- 
ways. 


Ticket Scalping Decreases 


A decrease in the scalping of railroad 
tickets in the United States is indicated 
in the report of the Railway Ticket Pro- 
tective Bureau for the six months ending 
December 31. At Kansas City only one in- 
stance of ticket scalping (by a hotel por- 
ter) was revealed during observations 
made on stores and persons suspected of 
ticket scalping during the summer season. 
Denver (Colo.) newspapers during the 
six months were comparatively free from 
objectionable advertisements offering rail- 
road tickets for sale. The number of the 
Bureau’s warning letters sent by the local 
passenger association of the terminal 
lines to persons inserting ambiguous ad- 
vertisements in newspapers decreased 
from 348 in 1926 to 239 in 1927. 

Investigations covering hotels, motor 
coach stations and independent coast 
steamship lines have resulted in increased 
co-operation on the part of hotels, news- 
papers and the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps. Evidence of scalping summer 
tourist tickets was secured against 4 
former hotel porter whom the bureau 
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had repeatedly persecuted for ticket 
scalping. The man was represented by 
an attorney who entered a plea of guilty 
and asked for leniency. The judge ques- 
tioned the Bureau’s witness, who ex- 
plained that the defendant was an old 
offender who had been served with both 
state and federal court injunctions and 
had been arrested for scalping several 
times. ‘The judge sentenced the defend- 
ant to six months in the county jail, and 
stipulated that in the event that it was 
revealed that the man handled any more 
railroad tickets, the court should be im- 
mediately advised and the man would be 
punished by further imprisonment. The 
judge also compelled the defendant to re- 
turn to the Bureau’s witness the $50 paid 
for the railroad ticket, saying he was 
not entitled to this money. 

At Coronado Beach, Cal., the proprietor 
of a rooming house sold the return por- 
tion of a summer tourist ticket which was 
confiscated on presentation for passage. 
The buyer of this ticket tiled a complaint 
against the rooming thouse proprietor, 
who was found guilty of selling the non- 
transferrable transportation. and was 
fined $25 and costs. 

At Chicago over 20 motor coach sta- 
tions and offices were called on and 
tested for railroad tickets during Septem- 
ber, but none could be purchased. The 
motor coach line employees admit that 
occasionally a return portion of a rail- 
road ticket is offered to them. They 
do not buy these tickets outright, but 
will at times secure the names and ad- 
dresses of holders of such tickets and 
try to bring seller and purchaser to- 
gether. Tests made covering the entire 
field indicate that few if any railroad 
tickets are sold through this source. 


Perfect Platform Not a Positive 
Duty 


_ The Supreme Court of the United 
States holds that a station platform is 
part of a railroad company’s “works” un- 
der section 51 of the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, making a carrier liable for 
injury to its employees because of defect 
due to its negligence in its “works” etc. 
The action was one for injuries to a 
female station agent who slipped and fell 
in a depression in the “chat” platform in 
front of the steps leading to the waiting 
room. The depression had been made by 
water dripping from the gutterless eaves 
of the station building. It was about 4 
in. deep and, due to the slope, its bottom 
was about 12 in. lower than the highest 
part of the platform. It was about 4 ft. 
Square and had existed since the agent 
took charge about six months before. 
Uarkness prevailed as the agent was en- 
tering the building; there was about 3 in. 
of snow on the platform, with ice under 
the snow. The woman tripped on some- 
thing rough in the depression. 
Che Supreme Court holds that the 
‘asure of the railroad’s duty in such 
cases is reasonable care in the circum- 
stances. It was not required to have any 
ticular type or kind of platform, or to 
maintain it in the safest and best possible 
condition. The agent’s knowledge of the 
ituation and any danger existing was at 
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least equal to that chargeable against the 
railroad. It was not required to give her 
warning. Its failure to remove the snow 
and ice violated no duty owed to the agent. 
The facts were held not sufficient to sus- 
tain a finding that the railroad failed in 
any duty owed to the agent. Judgment 
for the plaintiff (313 Mo. 492) was re- 
versed.—Missouri Pacific v. Aeby. De- 
cided January 3, 1928. Opinion by Mr. 
Justice Butler. 


First Semi-annual Meeting 
of A. S. S. T. 

The American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing will hold its first semi-annual meeting 
on February 15-17 at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. The board of directors, 
and the committees on recommended 
practice and publication will meet on 
February 15. The technical sessions will 
open on February 16, at 9:30 a. m., con- 
tinuing each day throughout the morning, 
afternoon, and evening. 

Following the technical session on Feb- 
ruary 16, those in attendance at the meet- 
ing will have the choice of visiting the 
plants of the Canadian Steel Foundries, 
Ltd., and the Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
or the Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., 
and the Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd. 
The former companies manufacture loco- 
motive frames, railroad castings, hydro- 
electric castings and aeroplanes. The lat- 
ter companies are manufacturers of paper 
machinery, oil stills and tank work and 
also do some heavy construction work. 
During the afternoon a paper on hardness 
testing will be read by H. M. German, 
Universal Steel Company, Bridgeville, Pa. 

At the evening session, V. T. Malcolm, 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, 
Indian Orchard, Mass., and V. O. Homer- 
berg, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge Mass., will present a 
paper on the manufacture of stainless 
steel castings in the various industries. 
W. J. Merten, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will discuss the heat treatment of forgings 
and castings for selective directional ad- 
justment of residual stresses, and Dr. F. 
C. Langenberg, Climax Molybdenum 
Company, New York, will speak on the 
modern trend in metallurgy. 

At Friday’s sessions, the following 
papers will be presented: Effects of an- 
timony, arsenic, copper and tin in high 
speed tool steel, H. J. French and T. G. 
Digges, Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; some general thoughts on 
fusion welding, S. W. Miller, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Long Istand City, N. Y.; types of failure 
of steel, Robert Job, Milton Hersey Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal; some failures of 
locomotive parts, an study of same 
under the microscope, F. H. Williams, 
Canadian National, Montreal; alloy steel 
for boilers, Charles McKnight, Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, New York; the 
effect of heat treatment on the properties 
of chromium-molybdenum sheet steel, F. 
T. Sisco and D. M. Warner, Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, and a note on the hardness 
and impact resistance of chromium nickle 
steel, B. F. Shepherd, Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Phillipsburg, N. J. 











Traffic 











The extensiow of the Cowlitz, Chehalis 
& Cascade from Sticklin, Wash., to Cow- 
litz, 13 miles, completing the line between 
Cowlitz and Chehalis, was opened to 
traffic on January 1, 


The Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line 
has established a tri-weekly express ser- 
vice from St. Louis and Cairo to New 
Orleans. Three barges, which will ac- 
cept both carload,and less than carload 
consignments, will be used. 


The regular meeting of traffic officers 
and representatives of the Pere Mar- 
quette, held at Buffalo, N. Y., last week, 
was turned into a celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the Pere Marquette through to Buf- 
falo. J. E. Clark, assistant general 
freight agent at Buffalo, was commercial 
agent there in 1903. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco in con- 
junction with the Alabama, Tennessee & | 
Northern, effective February 1, will es- 
tablish a 42-hr. fast freight service be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Mobile, Ala. 
The new service is made possible by the 
completion of the Frisco’s line into Alice- 
ville, Ala., where a connection is made 
with the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern. 
The new train will leave St. Louis at 1 
p. m. and will arrive in Mobile at 7 a. m. 
the second. morning. Returning it will 
leave Mobile at 6 p. m. and will arrive 
in St. Louis at 12 noon the second day. 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City held 
its annual meeting on January 25 with 
W. L. Allen, president of the Sheffield 
Steel Corporation as the principal speaker. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
president, George F. Macgregor, executive 
general agent of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco; first vice-president, G. L. Walker, 
trafic manager of the Continental Oil 
Company; second vice-president, A. C. 
Burrows, general agent, passenger de- 
partment, New York Central; secretary- 
treasurer, A. A, Luttrell, traffic agent of 
the Chicago & Alton. 


Postmaster General Suggests 
Air Landing Fields 


A suggestion that the space over rail- 
road terminal tracks in large cities, such 
as at the Union Station in Washington 
be used for landing decks for airplanes 
was made by Postmaster General New in 
an address before the Building Manager 
and Owners’ Association in New York 
on January 17. “I have some reason to 
believe,” he said, “that the railroads are 
already giving thought to this.” 


Fourth-Section Departures “Re- 
sulting from Changes in 
Classification 
Upon further reconsideration the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has affirmed, 
in a report made public January 12, the 
finding of its original report, 129 I. C. C. 
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187, denying unlimited relief from the 
provisions of the fourth section with re- 
classification changes. In the 
original report the commission granted 
certain fourth section relief but denied 
the application for permission to make 
changes without regard to the provisions 
of the fourth section; and the matter was 
later re-opened on petition of the car- 
riers concurred in by numerous shippers 
an shippers’ organizations, 

Normally hundreds of classification 
changes are made annually, the report 
says, but since the service of the original 
report practically none have been made 
except in compliance with formal orders, 
because the carriers say that it has been 
practically impossible to make them in 
compliance with the requirements. In 
order to facilitate such changes, however, 
the commission authorizes a tariff rule 
providing for the prompt correction of 
fourth section departures resulting from 
classification changes and for reparation. 


spect to 


Some Southern Rates Suspended 
Several features of the new class rates 
filed by the railroads, effective January 
15 in compliance with the findings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in con- 
nection with its southern class rate in- 
vestigation, were suspended by the .com- 
mission until August 15 because of pro- 
tests filed. One feature was the cancel- 
lation of class rates applying between 
Jacksonville and Tampa, Port Tampa and 
Ybor City, Fla., on traffic moving under 
commodity rates beyond Jacksonville and 
Florida Transfer. Another was the pro- 
posed increased joint through class rates 
between Buffalo, Pittsburgh and other 
western termini of eastern trunk lines and 
points east thereof in Trunk Line and 
New England territories, to points in 
Kentucky. The commission also sus- 
pended the minimum class rates for appli- 
vation between Official Classification ter- 
ritory and points in Southern Classifica- 
tion territory in connection with the new 
through interterritorial class rates. 


N. E. Shippers’ Board 


The New England Shippers’ Advisory 
Board held its eighth regular meeting at 
Worcester, Mass., on January 11, with an 
attendance of 521, the largest in the his- 
tory of the Board. The 49 commodity 
committees made very full and detailed 
reports, a summary of which shows a 
forecast for the first three months of this 
year of 1.3 per cent increase in car load- 
ings as compared with 1927. This aver- 
age, however, is made up of about 20 
increases, 14 decreases and 14 items in 
which no change is expected. Building 
and monumental stone is expected to in- 
crease 10 per cent, cotton and cotton pro- 
ducts, 10 per cent; grain 10 per cent; 
iron, 10 per cent; machinery, 10 per cent; 
petroleum, 10 per cent and lumber 7 
per cent. The committees expect de- 
creases as follows: Builders’ supplies, 
25 per cent, canned goods, 30 per cent; 
ice, 10 per cent; potatoes, 10 per cent 
and scrap metals, 10 per cent. 

Reports of traffic conditions in various 
parts of the country were given by Messrs. 
Kendall and Randall of the American 
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Railway Association. A banquet given 
by the Worcester Traffic Association to 
the members, on the evening of January 
10, was addressed by S. E. Winslow, 
chairman of the U. S. Board of Media- 
tion and Wm. F. Garcelon, chairman of 
the New England Shippers’ Advisory 
Board. 


Roads Ask Increase in Mail Pay 


Oral argument was heard by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission: on Jan- 
uary 20 in the railway mail pay case, in 
which the railways are seeking an increase 
ot 40 per cent in the rates for the trans- 
portation of the United States mails, on 
tle ground that under the space basis of 
payment they are hauling twice as much 
mail as in 1917 while their total com- 
pensation increased only from $74,165,246 
in 1917 to $96,326,466 in 1926. The Rail- 
way Mail Pay Committee was represented 
by Fred H. Wood. C. H. Blatchford, 
general solicitor of the Maine Central, 
presented the argument for the New 
England roads, that are seeking separate 
consideration, and Moultrie Hitt argued 
on behalf of 173 short lines that are ask- 
ing for rates based on separate consid- 
eration of the circumstances of each. 

Joseph T. Stewart, special assistant to 
the Postmaster General, presented the 
department’s argument for a reduction in 
rates, based on a separation of revenues 
and expenses attributable to the different 
classes of service which he said shows that 
the railroads are earning 6.18 per cent on 
the investment devoted to mail service. 
He asked the commission to establish 
rates by geographical districts and also 
to make a distinction between railroads 


earning more or less than 534 per cent. 


Indian Detour Chain 


The Santa Fe Transportation Company, 
a subsidiary of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, effective in May, will re- 
arrange its Indian detour in New Mexico 
by shortening the present route and add- 
ing a longer one, in order to better ac- 
commodate its patrons. -Under the pres- 
ent arrangement an Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe passenger can leave his train 
at La Vegas, or Albuquerque and travel 
over the detour (which is 250 miles) by 
motor coach or smaller cars and then 
join another train at either point. Un- 
der the new plan both of the detours 
will begin at Lamy. The longer route, 
which is 350 miles, and requires three 
days, follows the old detour to Santa Fe 
and Espanola and continues on up the 
Rio Grande valley to Taos. From Es- 
panola the old detour route is followed 
to Albuquerque. The new two-day 200- 
mile trip covers the same ground as the 
three-day trip except that the tourist is 
taken westward from Espanola to the 
Puye cliff dwellings and returned to Es- 
panola. 


Mid-West Advisory Board Meets 


Over 1,400 representatives of the rail- 
roads, shippers, and other business at- 
tended the fourth annual and fifteenth 
regular meeting of the Mid-West Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board at Chicago on Jan- 
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uary 12. The program usually followed 
at the Board’s meetings was replaced by 
addresses by officers of several industries 
in the territory of the Midwest Board, 
including, General W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania; B. F. 
Affleck, president of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Company; V. L. Alward, 
president of the American Furniture 
Mart; Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-pres- 
ident of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company; H. F. Perkins, senior vice- 
president of the International Harvester 
Company; George W. Reed, vice-pres- 
ident of the Peabody Coal Company; C. 
R. Robinson, vice-president of the Inland 
Steel Cotapany; and S. H. Thompson, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


The reports of commodity committees 
indicate an anticipated decrease of 29 
per cent in business throughout this ter- 
ritory, the carloading for the first three 
months of 1928 being estimated at 1,067,- 
156 as compared with 1,098,414 in the 
same period of 1927. Those commodities 
whose movement is expected to increase 
are acids and chemicals, 10 per cent; 
agricultural implements, 10 per cent; 
brick and clay products, 11 per cent; 
canned goods, groceries, etc., 5 per cent; 
cereal beverages and mineral water, 10 
per cent; cider vinegar and pickles, 15 
per cent; confectionery, 10 per cent; 
field seeds, 15 per cent; grain products, 
7 per cent; hides and leather, 25 per 
cent; lumber, 5.5 per cent; paper and 
pulp, 5 per cent; petroleum and _ pro- 
ducts, 5 per cent; clam and oyster shells, 
15 per cent; silica sand, 8 per cent; and 
waste materials, 10 per cent. 


Commodities forecasting decreases un- 
der last year include, coal and coke, 10 
per cent; concrete products, 25 per cent; 
and paper board and paper board box, 
10 per cent. 


The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were, general chairman, Robert C. 
Ross, general traffic manager of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son., Chicago; alternate gen- 
eral chairman, John L. Bowlus, manager 
transportation department, Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce; and general sec- 
retary, Robert Hula, traffic manager, 
Clayton Mark & Co., Chicago. The next 
meeting will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
on July 11. 

Mr. Robinson spoke particularly on the 
effect of “hand-to-mouth” buying, describ- 
ing the change in the character of orders 
that his company has received during the 
last two years. It is now not unusual 
for this company to handle anywhere 
from ten to twelve mixed carloads per 
day, whereas in previous years some cus- 
tomers would order carload lots of one or 
two items only and purchase less-than- 
carload quantities from the warehouse 
man. In contrast some customers now 
require that a half dozen products be 
combined in a single carload with certain 
other items shipped to the steel company 
by other steel mills; in some instances 
these combination carloads include baby 
carriages, sheets, bars and polished sh*ft- 
ing. The entire time of one man is now 
employed in following through and tak ng 
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care of these combination carloads, 

Mr. Perkins indicated that with the im- 
provement in agriculture conditions in- 
cluding the volume and distribution of 
crops and prices received for them, it 
is reasonable to look forward to 1928 in 
the expectation of a fairly prosperous 
year for the agricultural districts and 
consequently for the implement industry. 
“If nature on the average is kind,” he 
said, “We may look for reasonable prices 
for the farmers’ product, better operation 
of the farms and as large a volume of 
output for the implement industry as in 
1927. 

Mr. Reed said that the production of 
coal in the Midwest territory during the 
last three months of 1927 was 36 per cent 
below that of the corresponding period of 
the previous year. This territory now 
has a smaller number of mines operating 
and a smaller daily production than dur- 
ing any other corresponding period in 
the last twelve years. Indications are 
that there will be no increase in the pres- 
ent rate of production during the first 
three months of this year, with a pos- 
sibility of a further decrease during Feb- 
ruary and March. 


Freight Commodity Statistics, 
Third Quarter 1927 


Freight originated on Class I railroads 
for the third quarter of 1927 amounted to 
350,982,165 tons, a decrease of 5.53 per 
cent as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1926, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s quarterly 
summary. The total tons. carried 
amounted to 628,428,464, a decrease ot 
5.47 per cent, the largest decrease being 
that in products of agriculture. For the 
nine months ended September 30 the ton- 
nage carried -showed a decrease of 0.83 
per cent, all classes of commodities show- 
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ing a reduction except products of mines, 
which -increased 0.37 per cent. 


Maritime Rate Controversy 


Another. gun in the battle between the 
Canadian government and the Canadian 
National, on the one hand, and the Mari- 
time provinces, on the other, over the 
freight rates granted by Parliament at its 
last session was fired last week at St. 
John, N. B., by Peter J. Veniot, Post- 
master General at Ottawa and New 
Brunswick’s representative in the federal 
government. Mr. Veniot made vigorous 
reply to recent charges of Premier J. B. 
M. Baxter, of New Brunswick, who re- 
cently aired these charges in addressing 
the Canadian Club in New York City. 

Referring to the freight rates as recom- 
mended by the Duncan commission and 
provided for in the legislation of last ses- 
sion Mr. Veniot said: “It is no wonder 
that those who are in possession of the 
true facts of this case are inclined to the 
belief that some one is trying to make a 
political football out of this question of 
Maritime rights. Is it because the federal 
government in implementing the Duncan 
commission recommendations went far be- 
yond what certain political opponents 
hoped for, that some one is now trying 
to turn the tables by influencing the minds 
of the public in an opposite direction by 
the production of unfounded rate? 

“The rate from Halifax to Levis on 
freight not destined beyond that point was 
50 cents per 100 Ib. previous to June 30, 
192/. It has been reduced to 40 cents; 
from Sydney to Halifax, reduced from 
40 cents to 32; from Sydney to Truro, re- 
duced from 36% to 29 cents; from Monc- 
ton to St. John, reduced from 27% to 22 
cents; from Moncton to Bathurst, reduced 
from 30% to 25 cents; from Campbellton 
to St. Leonard, reduced from 32 to 26 
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—Number ot tons originated———————_, 

Quarter Quarter Per cent 

Groups of Commodities ended Sept. ended Sept. increase or 

30, 1927 30, 1926 decrease 
Products of agriculture...............0+6: 30,349,104 30,882,555 d 1.73 
Animale and products... .....ccccccsccces 6,354,432 6,554,621 d 3.05 
eS’ fer rere 200,886,552 218,949,356 d 8.25 
oe 6 rer ere reer 25,003,743 25,322,559 d 1.26 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.......... 78,414,598 79,865,489 d 1.82 
Me Daleets cot ocokedecasactanecde 9,973,736 9.968.161 i .06 
PE Guseemecdnbsaeeksinedebeenedaen 350,982,165 371,542,741 d 5.53 

a Total tons carried — 

Products of agriculture................-- 55,139,189 59,161,210 d 6.80 © 
Ce ere 11,369,334 11,603,455 d 2.02 
i ££ f° See 348,116,359 372,114,489 d 6.45 
Se eer 47,134,467 50,025,068 d 5.78 
Manufactures and miscellaneous........... 149,870,797 154,651,595 d 3.09 
Eis Minvecbsiccavcxcckawnvces 16,798,318 17,268,091 d 2.72 
MEE Séawetsudee sect deskésestbssecios 628,428,464 664,823,908 d 5.47 

y—————-— Number of tons originated—— 

Nine months Nine months Per cent 

ended Sept. ended Sept. increase or 

: 30, 1927 30, 1926 decrease 
Py i Oe os ac cca coemme sd 75,869,757 74,890,412 i 1.31 
Animals and products................. , 18,792,008 18,884,791 d .49 
Pr _. <¢ “eee 545,563,956 546,502,223 d .17 
Pr 2 ft) (A ee 76,483,058 80,424,265 d 4.90 
M uctures and miscellaneous.......... 224,281,523 225,683,901 d .62 
A es SaaS SS ke oka eeaead ox 28,877,174 29,495,768 d 2.10 
D  sdtuboeeneksdunk wheceneeesend 969,867,476 975,881,360 d .62 

; : c Total tons carried ———————_———_, 
Pr 8 re ee ee 150,895,924 153,568,080 d 1.74 
\r DO Ss as sss vcadenseannce 33,656,001 33,963,726 d .91 
PPOUMEG GE MEMevcensscsccnsescececs 966,336,756 962,768,835 i .37 
4. | ee eee 146,454,820 153,872,457 d 4.82 
M: ctures and miscellaneous.......... 430,949,582 437,123,711 d 1.41 
All Sy GES a bg.00 Cue a bed vous eenad 48,857,935 50,736,685 d 3.70 
WP Gad ciakandacwcnnesdcesenssteues 1,777,151,018 1,792,033,494 d .83 
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cents; from Bathurst to Caraquet, reduced 
from 24 to 19 cents; from Tracadie to 
Levis, reduced from 50 cents to 40 cents; 
from Tracadie to St. John, reduced from 
49 cents to 39 cents. You will see by this 
that there is no instance where local 
freight has not been reduced as recom- 
mended by the Duncan report. 

“Let me now deal with rates on freight 
originating in the Maritimes and destined 
to Montreal or points farther west. In 
dealing with those rates, two things must 
be borne in mind. First the railway must 
fix its rates based on a midway point 
between the point of shipment in the east 
and the terminus of the Atlantic region, 
which in this case is either Diamond 
Junction or Levis. In adopting this method 
the railway authorities have followed the 
requirements of the Railway Commission. 

“Secondly. In all through rate fixing 
scales it has been sought to avoid, 
wherever possible, fractions in order to 
obtain a uniform rate or scale, and in 
bringing this about you could not avoid 
having some rates slightly above and some 
below the 20 per cent reduction. In fig- 
uring the 20 per cent reduction this phase 
as well as the first were completely ig- 
nored by the critics, and they took the 
reduction on the full distance without re- 
gard to the orders of the commission in 
all such cases. If applied in any other 
way than that which was adopted dis- 
crimination could be encountered as 
against short hauls in comparison with 
long hauls within the region. This can 
be fully proved. A person does not need 
to be a self-styled freight expert to find 
this out.” 


THE New York CENTRAL has received 
bids on 550 tons of steef for a viaduct 
to be erected in connection with its pro- 
ject at Park avenue, New York; bids 
have also been received on 700 tons of 
steel for a subway and bridge at South 
Bend, Ind. 


—_. 


Wide World Photo 


A Washout near London Caused by 
Recent Heavy Floods in England 














Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue Norrotk & WestTEeRN will build 
30 locomotive tenders of 18,000 gal. ca- 
pacity at its Roanoke shops. 


Tue SIAMESE STATE Rartways have 
ordered 8 three-cylinder Pacific type lo- 
comotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue Repwoon Lumser CoMpPaNy’s or- 
der for two electric locomotives as re- 
ported in the Annual Statistical number 
of the Railway Age of January 7 should 
have been credited to the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., instead of 
to the General Electric Company. 


Freight Cars 


THe Lake Supertor & ISHPEMING is 
inquiring for 250 ore cars. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric is inquiring 
for 300 box car underframes and super- 
structure parts. 


Tue Lenich & New ENGLAND has 
given an order to the American Car & 
Foundry Company for making repairs to 
200 hopper cars, of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue H. C. Frick Coxe Company has 
given a contract to the American Car & 
Foundry Company for making repairs to 
137 seventy ton cars. 


THe Lenicgu & New ENGLAND» has given 
a contract to the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. for repairs to 250 fifty-ton hop- 
pers at the Berwick plant. 


THe Great NortHERrN has ordered eight 
dump cars from the Koppel Industrial 
Car & Equipment Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age for January 14. 


THe Curicaco & EASTERN ILLINoIs has 
revised its inquiry for 500 automobile box 
cars. The original inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age 
ot December 3. 


Tue Norrotk & WestTERN will build 
250 all-steel gondola cars of 90 tons ca- 
pacity at its Roanoke shops, and is in- 
quiring for bids for rebuilding 1,000 all- 
steel, 5714-ton hopper cars. 


Passenger Cars 


Pennsylvania Orders 613 
Passenger Train Cars 


The Pennsylvania, announcing that it 
was the purpose of the railroad to elimi- 
nate wooden cars from service on all 
scheduled passenger trains over all the 
system, placed one of the largest orders 
for passenger train cars on record when 
it let 613 all steel passenger train cars 
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this week. The order was divided among 
various builders as follows: 


Number Type Length 
>. eee 70 ft. 


Builder 
Standard Steel 


Se GO cance . 70 ft. Bethlehem Steel 
we SE nceeues 70 ft. Pressed Steel 
12 Coach ..... ; 70 ft. Company Shops 
85 Baggage ..... 60 ft. St. Louis Car 
75 Baggage ... 60 ft. Am. Car & Fdy. 
50 Baggage ..... 60 ft. J. G. Brill 

20 Pass. & Bagg.. 70 ft. Company Shops 
45 Scenery ...... 70 ft. Company Shops 
25 Horse-Exp. ... 74 ft. Company Shops 
7 Gas-Electric. .. ..... J. G. Brill 


7 
6 Gas-Electric .. ..... Pullman 


THe Union Paciric is inquiring for 
six gas-electric care and eight trailers. 


THe Great NortHerNn has ordered 5 
combination baggage and mail 73-ft., sin- 
gle-power-plant gas-electric rail motor 
cars from the J. G. Brill Company. 


Iron and Steel 


THE Boston & MAINE has received 
bids on 1200 tons of steel for use at 
Westboro, N. H. 


THE WESTERN Paciric has_ ordered 
15,000 tons of rail from the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 
600 tons of steel from the Ft. Pitt Bridge 
Works and the Bethlehem Steel Company 
for work at South Bend, Ind. 


THe WasasH has placed orders with 
the Illinois Steel Company, the Inland 
Steel Company and the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, for the necessary bolts and 
spikes for the 20,000 tons of rails re- 
cently purchased. The rail joints have 
been ordered from the Rail Joint Com- 
pany. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE PENNSYLVANIA, through its pur- 
chasing department has requested the 
Railway Age to publish the following 
notice. “The purchasing department of 
the Pennsylvania advises dealers in 
small tools to beware of all persons rep- 
resenting the Pennsylvania without au- 
thority. 


THE PuttMAN Car & MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION has ordered a Niles-Acme 
32-in. shaper from the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company. 


Tue LenicH Coat & NavicATIon Com- 
PANY has ordered a No. 2 axle lathe from 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Signaling 


THe Detraware, LacKAWANNA & 
WesTERN has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Company an electro- 
pneumatic interlocking for Denville, 
N. J. The machine will be model 14, 
and will have 47 levers. Style R color 
light signals will be used. 


Tue Lone Istanp has contracted with 
the Union Switch & Signal Company for 
the installation of flashlight automatic 
signals at 17 highway crossings between 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Jamaica. 
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“Railhead” Distribution of 
Merchandise 


The principal railroads of England, 
when, in 1922, they were consolidated into 
four large companies, found themselves 
with surplus facilities at numerous points; 
and, in particular, large or small freight 
houses at a.good many cities. As a prom- 
ising way of utilizing this excess floor 
space, offers were made to manufacturers 
and wholesale merchants to make use of 
the buildings as distributing centers for 
their products; and this policy has turned 
out to be a benefit to the roads, the ship- 
pers and the public. 

On the London, Midland & Scottish at 
the end of 1922, there were 16 stations 
in use for this business and the innovation 
since then has expanded so that, today, 
there are more than 400 such establish- 
ments on the L. M. & S. alone. As an 
example of the accelerated movement of 
freight under this plan, the Railway Ga- 
zette (London) cites the case of Cadbury 
3rothers, chocolate manufacturers. This 
concern opened such a “railhead” station 
in London, (Camden Town) about six 
years ago, fitting up a stockroom, offices 
and a show room. Each afternoon, about 
six tons of confectionery is dispatched 
from Cadbury Brothers’ Works at Bourn- 
ville, and these are delivered at Camden 
at two o'clock the next morning. To 
facilitate quick handling, goods are packed 
into cages which are transferred from 
factory to freight cars and from cars to 
the stockroom by hydraulic derricks. The 
goods are unloaded beginning at 8 a. m. 
and are at once distributed to fill indi- 
vidual orders; being packed upon trays, 
which trays convey them to motor trucks. 
Of these motor trucks, 15 or 20 are 
utilized on an average day, distributing 
goods throughout greater London. 


British Road Running “Educa- 
tional Excursions” 


So successful have been the excursions 
run by the Great Western Railway to 
its Swindon Works for the purpose of 
showing the public the conditions under 
which the famous “King” class locomo- 
tives were built that investigations have 
already been made with a view of ex- 
tending these facilities to outside organi- 
zations of educational value. The first 
two of what are to be called “educational 
excursions” are to be run early in the new 
year, one to Bath, which will include a 
personally conducted tour of the world 
famous Roman baths dating back nearly 
2,000 years, with all the latest additions 
science can offer for medical spa treat- 
ment, and the second to Bristol where an 
opportunity will be given of seeing over 
the great chocolate and cocoa works. 

The fares in each case will be based 
upon the popular 3 miles a penny (two- 
thirds cents per mile) rate and express 
trains with restaurant cars will be prv- 
vided in each case. 
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The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has moved its 
New York office from 522 Fifth avenue, 
to 30 Church street. 


The Newark, N. J., office of the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company is now located 
in the Military Park Building, Newark, 
in charge of W. B. Speirs, district man- 
ager, who succeeds D. D. Ritson. Mr. 
Speirs served in various capacities for 
many years with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, has authorized an expen- 
diture of $4,000,000 to be devoted to in- 
creasing the production facilities of the 
company during 1928. The greater part 
of this expansion program will be ap- 
plied to the plant at Canton, where both 
a steel mill and the bearing manufac- 
turing plant proper will be considerably 
enlarged. 


The American Carbolite Company, 
Inc., has taken over the merchandising 
of the entire output of the Carbic 
Manufacturing Company. The former 
company has appointed the Oxweld 
Acetylene Company its exclusive agent 
for the sale of Carbic lighting, welding 
and cutting equipment and the Union 
Carbide Sales Company its exclusive 
agent for the sale of Carbic cakes. 


J. S. Doyle, formerly assistant to the 
president of the Continental Brake Shoe 
& Equipment Company, is now assist- 
ant manager of the electric street rail- 
road and motor bus division, general 
railroad department of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, New York. This di- 
vision has been created to serve the in- 
creasing requirements of this phase of 
transportation. Mr. Doyle was born on 
November 22, 1900 at Chicago. He was 
educated at Dartmouth College and Co- 
lumbia University, completing the scien- 
tific course in 1922. 


The Roller-Smith Company has made 
a number of changes and additions to 
its sale organization in New York. H. 
S. King has been added to the sales 
force and will operate in the Metropoli- 
tan district; Albert Milmow, Latonia 
building, Charlotte, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed exclusive agent for North and 
South Carolina; W. J. Schuhmann, sales 
engineer in the New York office for a 
number of years, has been transferred 
— the company’s works at Bethlehem, 
>a. 


Frank W. Gorman is now district 
Sales representative with headquarters 


at f' Paso, Texas, of the Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Mr. Gor- 
man, who was formerly with the Mine 
& S.celter Supply Company, El Paso, 
reliev-s L. M. Keating who has moved 
to \iansfield to assume new duties in 
the neral sales department of the 


Ohic Brass Company. The Company 








has opened an office at Ninth and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo. H. W. Kil- 
kenny, district sales manager in the St. 
Louis territory, has his headquarters in 
the new office. 


T. M. Girdler who has been elected 
president of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., was grad- 
uated from Lehigh University in 1901 
with the degree of mechanical engineer. 
The following year he began work in 
the steel business with the Oliver Iron 
& Steel Company. In 1914 he went to 
the Jones & Laughlin organization as 
assistant to the general superintendent 
of the Aliquippa works, Woodlawn, Pa. 





T. M. Girdler 


He subsequently served successively as 
assistant general superintendent and 
general superintendent of the same 
works and general manager of all the 
plants and properties of the corporation. 
Mr. Girdler was elected vice-president 
in charge of operations and a director 
in January, 1926, and the following year 
he was made a member of the executive 
committee. 


G. S. Carrick has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the industrial depart- 
ment of the American Arch Company, 
Inc., New York. He will have full charge 
of all matters relating to the company’s 
furnace products. Mr. Carrick grad- 
uated from Purdue University in 1909. 
He then served with the Westinghouse 
Company in the power plant depart- 
ment, and later in its industrial sales 
department. In 1913 he entered the 
combustion engineering field, specializing 
in power plant work. Later he organ- 
ized and became president and general 
manager of the Carrick Engineering 
Company, Chicago; all of the automatic 
controls and control systems sold by 
this company were invented by Mr. 
Carrick. In 1927, he sold his interests 
in the Carrick Engineering Company. 


Leeds, Tozzer & Co., Inc., 75 West 
Street, New York City, was recently or- 
ganized and is equipped to design and 
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furnish special purpose machine tools 
and machinery and to represent manu- 


facturers as sales agents. Edward L. 
Leeds, president of the new company 
was recently vice-president and director 
of Niles-Bement-Pond Company, vice- 
president of Pratt & Whitney Company 
and formerly assistant general manager 
and manager in Europe of _ the 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Com- 
pany, Cleveland. Brent A. Tozzer, 
vice-president of the new  com- 


pany, was until recently New York man- 
ager and sales engineer of the Niles Tool 
Works Company and Pratt & Whitney 
Company, and formerly sales engineer 
and European representative of the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. Associated with the 
new company are experienced engineers 
who have designed and built many spe- 
cial purpose machines and many ma- 
chines for mass production. 


J. B. Bouck, Jr. vice-president, east- 
ern division of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
with headquarters at New York has 
tendered his resignation effective Febru- 
ary 1, after a service of nearly 35 years 
with the company. With the retirement 
of Mr. Bouck, H. §S. Prescott, sales man- 
egar, eastern division becomes resident 
manager in charge of all business for 
the company in the eastern territory. 


The consolidation of, the Inland 
Steel Company and the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., into a new company 
to be known as the Youngstown Inland 
Steel Corporation with assets close to 
$400,000,000 has been decided upon by 
the executive officers of both companies. 
The plan of merger agreed upon will 
be submitted to the respective boards of 
directors in the near future and if the 
proposal is approved by the directors, 
meetings of the stockholders will be 
called for the adoption of the plan. 


Obituary 


Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of the 
board of directors of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., who died at his home in 





Edward L. Ryerson 


Chicago on January 19 was born in Chi- 
cago, on November 24, 1854. He was 
graduated from Yale University in 1876 
and during the same year entered the 
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iron and steel business of his father, 
Joseph Turner Ryerson. In 1878 he 
was made a partner and the business 
became known as Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son. In 1883, upon the death of his 
father, Mr. Ryerson succeeded as head 
of the business which was founded in 
1842. In 1888, when the business was 
incorporated, he became its first presi- 
dent, continuing in that office for 23 
years. In 1911 he retired from the 
presidency and became chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Ryerson was 
associated with a number of financial 
and civic organizations. 


David R. Day, at one time resident 
manager of the Hall Signal Company 
at Chicago, and recently representative 
of the Aldobilt Company and the Gerald 
Company, Chicago, died on January 25 
following a week’s illness. 


Trade Publications 


Bowser AUTOMATIC BARRELING SYSTEM. 

‘The Bowser method for filling drums 
at railroad oil houses is illustrated in a 
four-page folder issued by S. F. Bowser 
& Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SPEED Repucers.—The Albaugh-Dover 
Manufacturing Company, 2100 Marshall 
boulevard, Chicago, gives in Bulletin “A” 
complete information on high efficiency 
speed reducers. These speed reducers are 
applicable for drives to conveyors, hoists, 
stokers, grinders, machine tools, and other 
equipment that must run at slower speeds 
than electric motors or similar sources of 
power. 


JourNAL Beartncs.—The SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., 40 East Thirty-fourth street, 
New York, describes in its catalogue No. 
187 the SKF journal bearing for railroad 
equipment. This bearing is a self-con- 
tained and self-alining unit. No internal 
adjustment is required to the bearing it- 
self, and complete freedom of alinement 
is assured in passing over rail joints and 
track irregularities. Cross-sectional draw- 
ings clearly illustrate these features of 
the bearing. The closed-up construction 
of the journal box excludes considerable 
foreign matter such as water, grit and 
abrasive. 


“History OF RAILROADING IN U. S. A.”— 
A folder bearing the foregoing title and 
containing 22 loose leaves is being distrib- 
uted by the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Each leaf describes a 
little known and interesting incident in 
railroad history. The incidents have been 
chosen because of their bearing on rail- 
road development and each is illustrated 
by a drawing faithfully depicting equip- 
ment and practices existing at that time. 


THe New York, Curcaco & Sr. Louts 
has divided an order for 10,500 tons of 
rails among the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, the Illinois Steel Company, the 


Bethlehem Steel Company and the In- 
land Steel Company, with an option on 
6000 or 7000 additional tons. 
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Boston & A.spany.—A contract has 
been let to the Fairbanks, Morse Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the construction of 
a 1000-ton coaling plant and a 750-ton 
sand house at Allston, Mass. 


CANADIAN Pactric.—This company has 
given notice that it will apply to the next 
session of the Canadian Parliament for 
permission to construct a line from Acme, 
Alta., on the Langdon-Kneehill branch 
to a point 25 miles northwest and a line 
from Rosemary, Alta., on the Bassano- 
Leader-Swift Current branch to a point 
20 miles northwest. At the same time 
the company will apply for permission 
to issue securities not exceeding $40,000 
per mile in amount to finance this con- 
struction. 


CENTRAL OF GeorGIA.—This road plans 
the construction of new station facilities 
at Thomaston, Ga., and the construction 
of warehouses at Rome, Ga. 


Detroit, Torepo & Ironton.—A _ con- 
tract for grading and the construction of 
abutments for highway grade crossing 
elimination structures on a portion of 
the Malinta (Ohio)-Durban (Mich.) line 
of this railroad in the vicinity of Delta, 
Ohio, has been let to A. Guthrie & Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


EpMoONTON, DuNvEGAN & BritisH CoL- 
uMBIA.—The Alberta government has ap- 
plied to the Dominion of Canada for per- 
mission to construct extensions of this 
railroad from Spirit River, Alta., west 68 
miles into British Columbia and from 
Wembley, Alta., northwest about 120 miles 
into British Columbia. 


Great NortTHERN.—This company plans 
the construction of a branch from either 
Beaverton, Mont., or Saco, on the main 
line to Turner, Mont., near the Canadian 
border, about 80 miles. If these plans are 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of Montana the line will 
furnish transportation to 61 townships in 
a fertile Spring wheat territory. The cost 
of construction of the line is estimated 
at $2,000,000. 


New York Centrat.—This road is 
considering plans to enlarge track fa- 
cilities and to develop yardage lying east 
and north of the union station at Al- 
bany, N. Y. These improvements are 
planned to take care particularly of pas- 
senger traffic. 


NortusipE Bett.—The Interests Com- 
merce Commission on January 24 made 
public a r eport proposed by Examiner 
Thomas F. Sullivan recommending that 
the commission deny the application the 
Northside Belt for authority for the op- 
eration in i nterstate commerce of its 
line in Harris county, Tex., 5.1 miles. 
The report s ays “it is apaprent that the 
main purpose in view in constructing the 
applicant’s line was to furnish a plant 





January 28, 1928 


facility for the American Petroleu: m- 
pany and the Galena Company ar) to 
enable those companies to secure prefer- 
ential rates on their traffic,” and that 
“apparently operation is to be periurmed 
solely by the American Petroleum Com- 


pany under the terms of a contract dated 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 
awarded to the James McGraw Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa., for grading, masonry 
work and station platforms in connec- 
tion with the new Market street subway 
at Harrisburg, Pa., which it is estimated, 
will cost $300,000. This company has 
also been Jet a contract for track work 
incident to changes required in connec- 
tion with the construction of the new 
Market street subway at Harrisburg, 
which is to cost $100,000. 


PittspurGH & WeEsT VIRGINIA—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Jan- 
uary 6 made public a report proposed by 
C. V. Burnside, assistant director of its 
Bureau of Finance, recommending denial 
of this company’s application for a certifi- 
cate authorizing the construction of an ex- 
tension from Cochran’s Mill to Connells- 
ville, Pa., about 38 miles, “without preju- 
dice to renewal in connection with pro- 
ceedings properly involving the general 
questions of consolidation in eastern trunk 
line territory.” After referring to the 
testimony relating to the use of the pro- 
posed line as part of a new system or 
through route from the East to the Middle 
West in connection with the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
the Wabash, Mr. Burnside said: “The 
principal question thus involved in the 
proceeding is too farreaching and too im- 
portant for decision upon the present rec- 
ord. Although the commission has re- 
quested that it be relieved of the duty of 
formulating a complete plan of consolida- 
tion for all the railroads of the country, 
it is not to be assumed that it is ready to 
proceed with the formation of a major 
system in eastern territory without due 
consideration of the components of other 
systems serving the same general terri- 
tory. Much less is it able to approve at 
this time the investment of a large sum in 
new construction, principally with a view 
to the formation of a new trunk line to 
compete with existing trunk lines between 
the eastern seaboard and the Middle West. 
This question and others of like nature 
miust be determined in appropriate proceed- 
ings under section 5 of the act and upoi 4 
record which will include the view of all 
interested carriers and other parties, or at 
least in a proceeding which will give those 
parties adequate opportunity for a hearing. 
Much of the material in this record would 
be of value in such an inquiry.” The 
Pennsylvania, the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, the Baltimore & Osio and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie intervened in op- 
position to the application. 


St. Lovis & Hannipat.—This com- 
pany has placed a contract with the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicig9, 
for a locomotive engine coaler for 1n- 
stallation at Hannibal, Mo. 


Union Paciric.—This company c!cs¢s 
bids on February 6 for the construc..on 
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of an extension from its present line 
near Creighton, Wyo., to a point on its 
main line near Burns, Wyo., about 54 


he 
mies. 


Proposed Peace River Lines 

Nine private railway bills are to be sub- 
mitted at the coming session of the Cana- 
dian Parliament at Ottawa, and of those 
nine three deal with railway construction 
in the Peace River region in northwestern 
Alberta. Authority is being sought to in- 
corporate the Alberta Peace River & 
Pacific Railway, and the Peace River & 
Mackenzie District Railway, while per- 
mission is asked to build extensions to 
the Edmonton, Dunvegan & British 
Columbia Railway. 

The Alberta, Peace River & Pacific 
Railway would begin at Lethbridge, Allta., 
and run west to MacLeod; thence it would 
parallel the Calgary-MacLeod branch of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to Calgary 
and extend to Edmonton via Lacombe. 
From the Alberta capital the projected 
railway would proceed by the most fea- 
sible route along the right bank of the 
Simonette river to a crossing of the 
Smoky river, near its junction with the 
Wapiti river at Bezanson, and then to 
Grande Prairie. The line would cross 
the mountains at Monkman pass to Alzea 
lake on the Canadian National in British 
Columbia. The railway would fork at 
Grande Prairie and a branch would run in 
a northwesterly direction to Pouce Coupe 
and thence to Hudson’s Hope in British 
Columbia. From that point the road is 
projected by the most feasible route 
through Pine Pass to Stewart, at the head 
of the Portland Canal. 

An easterly connection would be built 
from Hudson’s Hope to Whitelaw, then 
that branch will run north to Fort Ver- 
million, continuing on to the 60th parallel 
where the provincial boundary is crossed 
by the Hay river. 

The cost of construction is estimated at 
$40,000 per mile in the prairie sections and 
$65,000 in the mountain sections. 

The Peace River & Mackenzie District 
Railway contemplates a road from Grim- 
shaw station, on the Edmonton, Dunvegan 
and British Columbia line, north to Keg 
river prairie; following Boyer river, the 
line would run in a northeasterly direction 
to the outlet at Fort Vermilion, then the 
left bank of the Peace river would be fol- 
lowed to Little Rapids, whence the rail- 
way would be built to the head of Salt 
river to a terminal opposite Pointe de 
Gravois on the Slave river, northwest of 
Forth Smith in the Northwest Territories. 

The length of the line would be 400 
A branch line of 120 miles is pro- 
posed, to begin at a point near where 
Bushe river enters the Boyer river, due 
west of Fort Vermilion, to the west end 

Hay lake, at the eastern boundary line 

British Columbia. 

he bill with respect to the Edmonton, 

vegan & British Columbia seeks au- 

ity for extensions from M.P. 357 at 

it river, by the most feasible route, 
‘© generally in a westerly direction 68 
es into British Columbia; and also 
om M.P. 65, near Wembley, north 120 
es into British Columba. The cost per 
is estimated at $40,000. 


muies, 
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Bay TerMINAL. Car Trust Certtfi- 
cates——This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $325,000 of car trust cer- 
tificates to be used in purchasing 200 
new tank cars. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & Sr. 
Louis.—Bonds Offered—J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the First Nationat Bank of New 
York, the National City Company and 
the Guaranty Company of New York an- 
nounced on January 18 an offering of 
$15,000,000 refunding and improvement 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series E at 
100 and accrued interest. The bonds are 
dated July 1, 1927, bear interest from 
January 1, 1928 and mature July 1, 1977. 

Bonds Authorized—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $15,000,000 of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, series FE, to be scld at not less than 
97% to J. P. Morgan & Co. On this 
basis, the annual cost to the applicant 
will be approximately 4.63 per cent. Of 
these bonds $12,172,000 are to be issued 
to provide for additions and betterments, 
and the remainder for acquiring and re- 
funding other securities. 


Denver & Rio GranpveE.—Abandonment. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon a branch line from Gunni- 
son, Colo., to Floresta, 10.71 miles, which 
was constructed to serve coal mines at 
which operations have been discontinued. 

St. Louis-San_ Francisco.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue $4,000,000 of prior lien mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds and to pledge 
$7,911,000 of similar bonds and $2,708,700 
of 5% per cent bonds as collateral for 
short-term notes. 


Great NorTHern Paciric.—Hearing on 
Unification Proposal to be Resumed.— 
The hearing on this company’s application 
for authority to acquire control of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle was ad- 
journed to January 30 at St. Paul, Minn., 
at the conclusion of the Washington hear- 
ing on January 18. 


GREENBRIER, CHEAT & ELK.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon eight miles of its line, 
from Spruce, W. Va., to Cass, by con- 
veying it to the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company to be used for logging 
operations. 





LAKELAND RatLtway.--Operation of 
Line-—This company, organized in the in- 
terest of the city of Lakeland, Ga., has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to operate a line from 
Lakeland, Ga., to Naylor, 10 miles, 
formerly owned by the Milltown Ai Line 
Railway, which was acquired by the city 
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after the company had been authorized 
to abandon operations. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—Lease of Subsid- 
iary Renewed.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Michigan 
Central to renew its lease of the Detroit 
Manufacturers Railroad and to extend the 
term to June 11, 1931. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAutt STE. 
Marie.—1927 Earnings.—The preliminary 
report of earnings for this company, in- 
cluding the Wisconsin Central, for the 
year ended December 31, 1927, shows net 
income after interest and other charges, 
of $1,541,903, equivalent after allowance 
for 7 per cent preferred dividend, to 
$2.61 a share on the common stock. Net 
income in 1926 was $15,860, equivalent to 
12 cents a share on the preferred stock. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
-—Bond Application—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue and sell 
$17,100,000 of first mortgage gold bonds 
for the purpose of retiring $16,100,000 
of first consolidated mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds which mature on April 1. Subject 
to the approval of the commission it 1s 
expected to sell so much of the issue as 
may be necessary for this purpose to 
J. P. Morgan & Co., and the commission 
is asked to authorize a price of 94.84. 


New York, New Haven & HartrorD.— 
Collateral Securities for Note—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has mod- 
ified a previous order permitting the 
pledge of $20,000,000 first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, series A, for a new 
promissory note of $17,000,000, paying 5 
per cent interest, replacing a note of the 
same amount which paid 6 per cent. The 
former note was dated November 1, 1920, 
payable to the Director General of Rail- 
roads, with interest 6 per cent and was 
recently sold by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to private parties. The new 
holders agreed to a reduction of interest 
on condition that the note should not be 
called until later. 


Outer Harsor TERMINAL RAILWAY.— 
Acquisition—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a certificate au- 
thorizing this company to acquire and 
operate a line of railroad at Los An- 
geles Harbor, Cal. hitherto owned and 
operated by the Outer Harbor Dock & 
Wharf Company. Authority has also 
been granted covering the issue of $130,- 
000 capital stock to be delivered to the 
Dock Company. 


PirrspurGH, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & 
Sr. Louts.—Bonds Authorized—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to this company to is- 
sue $8,530,000 of general mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds, series C, to be delivered 
to the Pennsylvania at par, in partial re- 
imbursement for indebtedness to that 
company. 


Russtan- Soviet GOVERNMENT.—.4?r- 


ranges to Sell Bonds in American Market 
—The Soviet State Bank has announced 
that arrangements have been effected with 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
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the Amalgamated Bank of Chicago and 
the Bank of Italy in San Francisco to 
pay interest and principal in dollars on 
Russian railway bonds sold to American 
investors. The bond issue is reported to 
amount to a total of $30,000,000, and it 
is said that about $100,000 have already 
been sold in America. For the present 
the bonds will be delivered to American 
purchasers by mail from Moscow. 


SOUTHERN.—Equipment Trust. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
assume obligation and liability in respect 
of $9,840,000 of 4 per cent equipment trust 
certificates and the Mobile & Ohio has 
made a similar application for $1,620,000 
of 4 per cent certificates. Advertisements 
have been published for competitive bid- 
ding 


SOUTHERN.—Statement by President 
Fairfax Harrison Relative to Mobile & 
Ohio Rumors.—President Fairfax Harri- 
son, of the Southern Railway Company, 
has authorized the following statement: 

In view of the publicity of the last few days 
consisting of various rumors of alleged impending 
development all of which seems to have been 
intended to support a speculative movement in 
the market price of Southern Railway Company’s 
Mobile & Ohio stock trust certificates, the 
Southern Railway desires to state some of the 
facts of the situation for the benefit of all con- 
cernea. The Mobile & Ohio stock was acquired 
by the Southern in 1901 as the result of a public 
offering ‘o exchange its four p.c. stock trust cer- 
tificates for the stock. There was a@ ready re- 
sponse from the Mobile & Ohio stockholders to 
this offer which was so obviously to their ad- 
vantage for after 50 years of operation the Mo- 
bile & Ohio had then distributed to its stock- 
holders no more than a single dividend of one 
per cent in 1898. The offer of the Southern 
was, therefore, virtually to give the Mobile & 
Ohio stockholders something for nothing. The 
Southern did this not as an act of philanthropy 
but as a long pull investment in the future of the 
Mobile & Ohio. The Souhern held this invest- 
ment for more than 20 years before it realized a 
cent of profit, meanwhile the earnings of the 
Mobile & Ohio might have justified higher divi- 
dends than were actually paid, but the Southern 
refrained from draining the company treasury. 
On the contrary it has since 1901 reinvested in 
betterments on the Mobile & Ohio more than 
$11,000,000 of income, which might have been 
paid to the Southern in dividends thereby making 
the Mobile & Ohio the efficient transportation 
machine it now is, capable of performing the 
public service expected of it. The Mobile & 
Ohio is not an integral part of the Southern Rail- 
way System and the Southern has no plan in- 
volving the consolidation of the two companies. 
It does expect to continue to perform the con- 
tract obligation by the stock trust certificates as 
it has done during all the lean years through 
which it has carried the bag, and it also expects 
to resist to the uttermost any selfish attempt to 
repudiate the contract on which its rights have 
rested. 


SouTHERN Raitway.—Preferred Stock 
Dividends Case Closed—The Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia has handed 
down a decision upholding the findings 
of Judge Beverly T. Crump in the Law 
and Equity Court of Richmond, Va., that 
the preferred stockholders are not entitled 
to any excess earnings above the 5 per 
cent rate prescribed under the charter. 
Judge Crump refused to grant an injunc- 
tion asked by Arthur Lyman, one of the 
preferred stockholders, restraining the 
company from paying more than the 5 
per cent dividend on common stock until 
claims of preferred stock for any excess 
carnings above thar amount had _ beer. 
discharged. 


St. Louts, SAN Francisco & Texas.— 
Acqutsition—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a certificate au- 
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thorizing this company io take over the 
Paris & Great Northern. Both the St. 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas and the 
Paris & Great Northern are controlled 
through stock ownership by the St. Louis- 
San Francisco & Texas to issue $171,000 
also granted authority to the St. Louis, 
of capital stock in exchange for $500,000 
of Paris & Great Northern stock, which 
is to be surrendered and cancelled, and 
to assume obligation and liability in re- 
spect to $339,000 first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds and $21,598 of demand prom- 
issory notes of the subsidiary company. 


TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO 
RatLway ComMISsION.—New Financing. 

Dillon, Read & Co., and the Dominion 
Securities Corporation were the highest 
bidders for an issue of $6,000,000, 4 per 
cent debentures, due serially from 1939 
to 1968 and unconditionally guaranteed by 
the Province of Ontario. Their bid was 
96.6329, giving an average annual cost to 
the commission of 4.21 per cent. 


TENNESSEE & NortH CAROLINA.—Acqut- 
sition—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire and operate a line from 
Andrews to Hayesville, N. C., 248 
miles, formerly operated by the Carolina 
& Georgia, proposing to finance it by the 
issue of $117,000 of capital stock. 


Wicnita Fatts & SourHERN.—Secur- 
ities—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $3,500,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage 5%4 per cent bonds, and 
$1,500,000 of common stock for the pur- 
pose of acquiring stock of the Wichita 
Falls & Southern Railway and the Wichita 
Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth. 


YorK, Hanover & Freperick.—Stock 
Issue Authorized—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted this com- 
pany authority to issue $462,000 of cap- 
ital stock, par value $50, to be delivered 
to the Pennsylvania in partial payment 
of obligations. This company is operated 
by the Northern Central as agent on a 
net earning basis. 


Dividends Declared 


International Railways of Central America.— 
Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable Febru- 
ary 15 to holders of record January 31. 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven.—$1.25, pay- 
able February 1 to holders of record January 13. 


Average Price of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Jan. 24 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 120.18 119.09 101.75 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 97.55 97.42 93.37 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes as follows: 


Montana, Wyoming & Southern $527,500 1917 
Louisiana & Arkansas..... . 7,748,150 1917 
Genesee & Wyoming........... 323,500 1917 


Tennesece Central .......se00. 9,195,000 1918 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.. 6,146,500 1919 
Mississippi Central ............ 4,834,000 1918 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 2,204,700 1918 


January 28, 1928 








Officers 








Executive 

Following the purchase of the Thor- 
ton & Alexandria by a group of busi- 
ness men of Little Rock, Ark., L. E, 
Moore, engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness at that point, has been elected 
president succeeding W. C. Ribenack. 
Hugh Carter, of Little Rock, has been 
elected vice-president and W. H. Hol- 


mes has been elected secretary and 
treasurer. 
J. B. Yohe, vice-president of the 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Pittsburgh, 
Chartiers & Youghiogheny and the Mo- 
nongahela, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has also been elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh, McKeesport & 
Youghiogheny. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


P. B. Stofer, assistant to comptroller 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at New York, has been appointed 
assistant comptroller, with the same 
headquarters. G. T. Holbrook has also 
been appointed an assistant comptroller 
at New York. 


J. M. Souby, assistant valuation and 
commerce counsel of the Union Pacific 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has 
been, promoted to valuation and com- 
merce counsel, with headquarters at the 
same point, succeeding Henry A. Scan- 
drett who became president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
on January 16. 


James M. Seibert, who retired on 
January 1 as real estate and tax com- 
missioner of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., after 
completing 15 years of service in that 
capacity, was born on February 3, 1847, 
in Perry county, Mo. He attended Me- 
Kendree College, Lebanon, IIl., and in 
1867 he moved to Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
At the age of 37 years Mr. Seibert was 
elected state treasurer of Missouri and 
in 1888 he was elected state auditor. 


After serving in this position for 
12 years he acted for five years 
as excise commissioner of the City 
of St. Louis, entering railway serv- 


ice with the Missouri Pacific as a statis- 
tician in the law department in 1900. 
Mr. Seibert was appointed general agent 
in the passenger department in 1910 at d 
two years later following the consolida- 
tion of the real estate and tax depart- 
ments he was appointed to head the new 
department as real estate and tax cc! 
missioner. 


T. S. Reed, who has been promot 
to real estate and tax commissioner 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquart 
at St. Louis, Mo., was born at Atlan 
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Ill. He first entered railway service in 
1911 in the real estate and tax depart- 
ment of the St. Louis-San Francisco. 
Prior to that time Mr. Reed had served 
two terms as clerk of the Andrew 
County, Mo., court from 1894 to 1902, 





T. S. Reed 


had been president of the Round Prairie 
Bank at Fillmore, Mo., revenue clerk in 
the office of the auditor of the state of 
Missouri, clerk of the state board of 
equalization, cashier of the First Nat- 
tional Bank of Olathe, Kan., and en- 
gaged in manufacturing at Kansas City, 
Mo. In December, 1911, he entered the 
real estate and tax department of the 
Missouri Pacific, where he remained un- 
til 1919 when he resigned to become 
cashier of a bank at San Bernardino, 
Cal. In the same year Mr. Reed re- 
turned to the real estate and tax depart- 
ment of the Missouri Pacific and on 
January 1, 1922, he was promoted to 


‘assistant real estate and tax commis- 


sioner, with headquarters at St. Louis, a 
position he held until his further promo- 
tion to real estate and tax commissioner 
on January 1. 


A. L. Hawley, general auditor of the 
El Paso & Southwestern until that rail- 
road’s acquisition by the Southern Pa- 
cific in 1924 and recently assistant gen- 
eral auditor of the latter company, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has 
retired from active duty under the pen- 
sion rules of the railroad after more 
than 41 years of railroad service. Mr. 
Hawley was born on October 15, 1859, 
at Taylor, N. Y., and graduated from 
Cornell University in 1886. In that 
same year he entered railway service as 
an assistant engineer on construction 
and maintenance on the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City, the Denver, Texas & Ft. 
Worth and the Denver, Texas & Gulf 
(the latter two railroads now parts of 
the Colorado & Southern). From 1890 


to 1892 Mr. Hawley served as assistant 
engineer and as division engineer on the 
Union Pacific and during several 
months 1892 he was engaged as an 
assistan’ engineer on location surveys 
in the ‘ocky Mountains and Colorado, 
followi which he was employed in 
the drafting room of the United States 
surveyor general for Colorado. In May, 
1894 he became a clerk in the auditing 
department of the Union Pacific, Den- 
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ver & Gulf, the Denver, Leadville & 
Gunnison and their successor, the Colo- 
rado & Southern. Eight years later 
Mr. Hawley was appointed auditor of 
the El Paso & Southwestern and in 1905 
he was also appointed auditor of a num- 
ber of subsidiaries of that railroad. On 
November 6, 1907, he was promoted to 
general auditor of that railroad system, 
a position he held until November, 1924, 
when the E. P. & S. W. became a part 
of the Southern Pacific and he was ap- 
pointed assistant general auditor of the 
Southern Pacific. During government 
control of the railroads Mr. Hawley 
served as federal auditor of the E. P. & 
S. W. 


Ralph H. Carleton, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant general auditor of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was born on 
June 28, 1880, at Haverhill, Mass. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1902 and from the Amos Tuck School 
of Administration and Finance in 1903, 
entering railway service on May 1. of 
that year as a clerk in the office of the 
comptroller of the Rock Island at Chi- 
cago. On July 1, 1906, Mr. Carleton 
was advanced to chief clerk to the comp- 
troller, where he remained until August 
1, 1911, when he was promoted to as- 
sistant auditor of disbursements, with 
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headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Carleton 
was promoted to auditor of disburse- 
ments in February, 1921, a position he 
held until his further promotion to as- 
sistant general auditor. 


Operating 


R. F. Angus has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Montreal 
Terminals division of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding F. Bisnett, deceased. 


W. Wilson has been appointed chief 
dispatcher of the North Florida division 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Tampa, Fla., succeeding R. 
H. Rice, transferred. 


P. E. Pfeifer, superintendent of the 
Chicago division of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
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manager of the Boston & Maine, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass. 


B. C.. Murphy, trainmaster on the 
Paragould district of the Memphis di- 
vision of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Wynne, Ark., has been 
appointed acting trainmaster of the 
same district, between Helena Crossing, 
Ark., and Lexa Yard, the Latour, Clar- 
endon and Brinkley districts and Helena 
terminal, with headquarters at Wynne, 
succeeding T. R. Nash who has been 
granted a leave of absence because of ill 
health. 


Owen O’Connor, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Harlem 
and Putnam divisions of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at White 
Plains, N. Y., was born on May 19, 
1872, at Boston Corner, N. Y. He en- 
tered railway service in July, 1888, with 
the Hartford & Connecticut Western 
(Poughkeepsie Bridge Route), now part 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. In 1893 he became operator in the 
dispatcher’s office of the New York Cen- 
tral at White Plains, N. Y., and in 1895 
was advanced to train dispatcher at that 
place. In 1901 Mr. O’Connor was ap- 
pointed chief train dispatcher there and 
in 1911 became trainmaster at Chatham, 
N. Y. He was transferred in the same 
capacity to the Harlem and Putnam di- 
visions, with headquarters at White 
Plains in 1917, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as superintendent. 


J. C. Wroton, transportation assistant 
to vice-president of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Savannah, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of trans- 
portation with the same headquarters. 
H. B. Grimshaw has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Alabama division, 
with headquarters at Savannah, succeed- 
ing S. M. Dutton, who has been ap- 
pointed terminal trainmaster in charge 
of the Savannah, Ga., terminals, suc- 
ceeding Paul Hollis, transferred. O. R. 
Teague has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the East Carolina division, with 
headquarters at Charleston, S. C., suc- 
ceeding T. A. Norris, who has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the North Car- 
olina division, with headquarters at 
Hamlet, N. C. Mr. Norris succeeds W. 
R. Olive, who has been appointed assist- 
ant trainmaster of the North Carolina 
division with headquarters at Hamlet. 
T. A. Connor has been appointed assist- 
ant trainmaster of the Alabama division, 
with headquarters at Bainbridge, Ga. 


James C. Wroton, who has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., was 
born on December 25, 1884, at Denmark, 
Ss. C. He entered railway service in 
November, 1902, with the Seaboard Air 
Line as a telegraph operator, and from 
that time until December, 1904, served 
as operator and agent. From Decem- 
ber, 1904, until July, 1906, Mr. Wroton 
served on the Atlantic & Birmingham 
(now part of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Coast) as train dispatcher and agent, 
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and then served as operator and train 
dispatcher on the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Waycross, Ga., until August, 1907. From 
the latter time until April, 1908, he was 
train dispatcher on the Southern at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and then until Octo- 
ber, 1909, served in a similar capacity 
on the Seaboard Air Line at Hamlet, N. 
C. He held the same position on the 
Missouri Pacific at Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
from October 1909, until October, 1910, 
and on the Southern Pacific at Tucson, 
Ariz., from October, 1910, until Decem- 
ber, 1911. Mr. Wroton then became 
chief dispatcher of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Hamlet, N. C., which position 
he held until January, 1915, when he 
was appointed assistant to superinten- 
dent of transportation at Norfolk, Va., 
remaining in that position until August, 
1918. He was then advanced to assist- 
ant superintendent of transportation at 
that point. Since July, 1922, Mr. Wro- 
ton has served as transportation assist- 
ant to the vice president at Norfolk and 
at Savannah, Ga. 


Felix R. Gerard, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Long Is- 
land, with headquarters at Jamaica, N. 
Y., was born on August 30, 1887, at 
Blairsville, Pa. He was graduated from 
Blairsville High School in 1903 and com- 
pleted correspondence school courses in 
1905. He entered railway service on 
May 9, 1903, with the Pennsylvania and 
served in the engineering department 
until 1907, then serving in the transpor- 
tation and operating departments until 
June 1, 1920, when he was appointed 
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freight trainmaster of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal division. On Jan- 
uary 30, 1922, Mr. Gerard was appointed 
freight and passenger assistant train- 
master of the Conemaugh division, and 
on March 16, 1926, was appointed pas- 
senger trainmaster of the Philadelphia 
division. On December 1 of the same 
year he was transferred in the same 
capacity to the New York division, 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment as super- 
intendent of the Long Island. 


assistant 


Wilson A. Jackson, assistant super- 
intendent of telegraph of the Michigan 
Central, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to joint super- 
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intendent of telegraph of the Michigan 
Central, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and the Great North Western 
Telegraph Company, with headquarters 
at the same point, succeeding James J. 
Ross, deceased. Mr. Jackson’s entire 
railway service of 36 years has been 
with the Michigan Central. He was 
born on September 15, 1876, at Detroit, 
and became a messenger on the Mich- 
igan Central at that point on June 19, 
1891. Two years later Mr. Jackson was 
advanced to telegraph operator, remain- 
ing in that position until February 28, 
1907, when he was promoted to train 
dispatcher. This advancement was fol- 
lowed by his appointment as chief oper- 
ator on August 11, 1911, and on May 19, 
1912, he was promoted to wire chief and 
manager of the Detroit telegraph office. 
On July 20, 1917, Mr. Jackson was pro- 
moted to telegraph and telephone en- 
gineer, becoming assistant superinten- 
dent of telegraph with headquarters at 
Detroit, on September 1, 1920. He oc- 
cupied the latter position until his pro- 
motion to joint superintendent of tele- 
graph on January 1. 


A. H. Webb, former superintendent 
of the Wichita division of the Missouri 
Pacific and recently special assistant to 
the vice-president and general manager, 
has retired from active service under 
the pension rules of the company at the 
age’ of 73 years. Mr. Webb was born 
on January 3, 1855, and entered railway 
service when 19 years of age as a brake- 
man on the Missouri Pacific. He ad- 
vanced through a number of minor po- 
sitions in train service until 1886 when 
he was appointed assistant superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at Wichita, Kan. 
Eight years later he was promoted to 
superintendent of the Wichita division, 
with headquarters at the same point, 
becoming general superintendent of the 
Western district, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1917. On January 
1, 1921, Mr. Webb returned to the 
Wichita division as _ superintendent, 
where he remained until his appoint- 
ment as special assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager on No- 
vember 1, 1926. He continued in the 
latter position until his retirement on 
January 1. 


Traffic 


E. F. Bertling, has been appointed 
general agent of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


C. F. Doran, ticket agent of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford in the 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, has 
been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at New 
York. 


James C. Gross, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general traffic mana- 
ger of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
and the West Side Belt, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was born on 
March 2, 1884, in Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
entered railway service in 1901 with the 
Pennsylvania, serving for eight years in 
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the local office. He served for th ne 
length of time in the general off of 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie. Mr Ss 
then became assistant traffic manager 
of the Crucible Steel Compa: of 
America, remaining in this position for 
five years. For the past six years he 
has been assistant general freight agent 


of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment. Through a typographical 
error, Mr. Gross’ name was incorrectly 
spelled in the Railway Age of January 
14, at which time his appointment was 
announced. 


C. W. Evers, traveling freight agent 
of the Union Pacific at Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been promoted to general agent of 
the freight department, with headquar- 
ters at the same point, and the position 
of traveling freight agent at that point 
has been abolished. 


Charles S. Fay, who has been pro- 
moted to traffic manager of the lines of 
the Southern Pacific in Texas and 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex., was born on October 23, 1867, 
at Minden, La. He attended Louisiana 
State University and entered railway 
service in 1889 as a clerk in the traffic 
department of the Atlantic system of 
the Southern Pacific. Since that date 
Mr. Fay has been continuously connect- 
ed with the Southern Pacific or its sub- 
sidiaries for 38 years: He was consecu- 


tively chief rate clerk and chief clerk in 
the traffic department at New Orleans, 
La., and in 1899 he was advanced to as- 


de 
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sistant general freight agent of the 
Louisiana Western and Morgan’s Lou- 
isiana & Texas R. R. & Steamship Com- 
pany (both now parts of the Southern 
Pacific), with headquarters at the same 
point. In 1904 Mr. Fay was promoted 
to general freight agent of the same two 
railroads, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, where he remained until January 
11, 1917, when he was appointed traffic 
manager of the Louisiana lines of the 
Southern Pacific. During federal con- 
trol of the railroads he served as gen- 
eral freight agent of the Southern Pacific 
and the Gulf Coast Lines and as chair- 
man of the New Orleans Western Dis- 
trict Freight Traffic committee, and when 
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the roads were returned to private control 
he was again appointed trafic manager 
of the Louisiana lines of the Southern 
_ with headquarters at New Or- 


acil 

ica, a position he held until his pro- 
motion to traffic manager of the Texas 
and Louisiana lines of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Houston. 


John T. Monroe, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant traffic manager of the 
Texas and Louisiana lines of the South- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex., was born on September 24, 
1880, at Iola, Tex. He attended high 
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school and business college and entered 
railway service on July 1, 1894, as an 
office boy on the Southern Pacific at 
Houston. During the next 20 years he 
served that railroad at Houston as of- 
fice boy, as clerk in the ticket stock 
room, as file clerk, as rate clerk and as 
chief clerk, becoming assistant general 
passenger agent in January, 1916. In 
April, 1917, Mr. Monroe was promoted 
to general passenger agent of the Texas 
lines of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La., a position 
he held continuously until his advance- 
ment to assistant traffic manager of the 
Texas and Louisiana lines, with juris- 
diction over matters relating to passen- 
ger traffic, on January 1. 


James L. Burnham, who has been 
promoted to western traffic manager of 
the Northern Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle, Wash., was born in Eng- 
land in 1882. He entered railway ser- 
vice in 1902 in the traffic department 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern (now a part of the New York Cen- 
tral) at St. Paul, Minn. Later Mr. 
Burnham served with the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha and the New 
York Central at St. Paul and in 1907 
he entered the service of the Northern 
Pacific as a file clerk. The following 
ear he was promoted to traveling 
freight agent at Jamestown, N. D., be- 
coming division freight agent at St. 
‘aul in 1912. In 1915 Mr. Burnham 

as promoted to assistant general 
ireight agent, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, where he remained until 1921 
vhen he was transferred to the Pacific 
oast, with headquarters at Seattle. On 
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August 1, 1926, he became assistant 
general freight and passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., 
where he remained until his promotion 
to western traffic manager on January 1. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
has changed the titles of R. A. Webster, 
Davenport, Iowa; James Turnbull, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; F. H. Stocker, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; and E. F. Schier, Seattle, 
Wash., district traffic agents for the 
Nickel Plate district, to general agents 
of the traffic department of the Nickel 
Plate System, with headquarters as be- 
fore. The titles of V. B. Sharritts, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; J. L. Dease, Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. R. Holcomb, Louisville, 
Ky.; W. S. Nunnery, Memphis, Tenn.; 
J. C. Dougall, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. H. 
Kelly, Minneapolis, Minn., and H. &. 
Lewis, St. Louis, Mo., district traffic 
agents for the Nickel Plate district, have 
been changed to general agents of the 
traffic department of the Nickel Plate 
district. The titles of W. B. Robbins, 
Detroit, Mich.; W. A. McGowan, Kan- 
sas City; Alan Du Quesnay, Memphis; 
J. K. Leigh, Minneapolis; M. M. Clem- 
ents, New York; T. J. Faulkoner, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and R. F. Waughop, St. 
Louis, district freight agents of the 
Lake Erie and Western district, have 
been changed to general agents of the 
freight department of the same district, 
with headquarters as indicated. 


Edward V. Murphy, who has been 
promoted to general western freight 
agent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was born on July 25, 1893, at Fall River, 
Mass. He entered railway service in 
July, 1913, on the New Haven and two 
years later he entered the freight traf- 
fic department at Worcester, Mass. In 
1917 Mr. Murphy obtained a leave of 
absence to enter military service, and 
following the signing of the armistice in 
1918 he returned to the traffic depart- 
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ment of the New Haven. Mr. Murphy 
was advanced to chief clerk to the gen- 
eral western freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., in March, 
1922, and in August of the same year 
he became traveling freight agent at 
Pittsburgh. With the opening of the 
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western agency of the New Haven at 
Chicago in 1924 he was appointed chief 
clerk to the western freight traffic man- 
ager, being promoted to commercial 
agent at that point in December, 1925, 
and general agent on October 1, 1926. 
Mr. Murphy occupied the position of 
general agent at Chicago until his pro- 
motion to general western freight agent 
on January 1. 


Mechanical 


Bert H. McKerral, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the car de- 
partment of the Chicago Great Western, 
with headquarters at O6clwein, Iowa, 
was born on May 27, 1884, at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. Mr. McKerral attended 
the high school at Marshalltown and 
entered railway service at the age of 14 
years with the Great Western. He oc- 
cupied various minor positions in the 
mechanical department and the train 
service, including car repairer, locomo- 
tive fireman and machinist, until Febru- 
ary, 191/, when he was appointed final 
inspector at the American Locomotive 
Company, Richmond, Va. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1919, Mr. McKerral was appoint- 
ed general car foreman on the Chicago 
Great Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, a position he held until his pro- 
motion to superintendent of the car de- 
partment on January 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


George H. Dryden, principal assist- 
ant signal engineer of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., has been appointed sigrial engineer, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
F. P. Patenall, deceased. 


C. D. Cronk, assistant signal engineer 
of the New York Central, lines West of 
Buffalo, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant sig- 
nal engineer of the Cleveland Union 
Terminals Company in charge of sig- 
naling, with headquarters at Cleveland. 


G. E. Beck, chief signal inspector of 
the New York Central, lines West of 
Buffalo, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
has been appointed assistant to the sig- 
nal engineer of the lines West of Buf- 
falo, with headquarters at the same point. 


W. S. Johns, division engineer of the 
St. Louis division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been appointed an engineer of 
maintenance of way on the staff of the 
chief engineer of maintenance of way 
of the Western region, with headqua:- 
ters at Chicago. C. E. Adams, super- 
visor in the Central region at Roches- 
ter, Pa., has been promoted to division 
engineer of the St. Louis, division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Johns. J. C. White, super- 
visor in the Eastern region at Tyrone, 
Pa., has been promoted to division en- 
gineer of the Richmond division, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Ind. 


C. A. McRee, division engineer of the 
Virginia division of the Seaboard Air 
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Line, with headquarters at Raleigh, N. 
C., has been transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to the East Florida division, with 
headquarters at Indiantown, Fla., suc- 
ceeding D. T. Daily, transferred. R. L. 
Tatum, division engineer of the North 
Carolina division, with headquarters at 
Hamlet, N. C., has been transferred in 
the same capacity to the Virginia divi- 
sion succeeding Mr. McRee. The 
sitions of district engineer maintenance 
of way of the Northern district, South- 
ern district and Western district have 
been abolished. Vance Sykes, district 
engineer maintenance of way, with 
headquarters at Hamlet, N. C., has been 
appointed division engineer of the 
North Carolina division, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Mr. Tatum. 
A. O. Wilson, district engineer mainte- 
nance of way, with headquarters at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., has been appointed division 
engineer of the Alabama division, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding E. 
L. Cannon, transferred, and O. F. Mc- 
Nairy, district engineer maintenance of 
way, with headquarters at Jacksonville, 
Fla., has been appointed division engi- 
neer of the South Carolina division, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 


E. D. Hall, transferred. 


po- 


Hugh M. Tremaine, who has been 
promoted to district engineer of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., was born at Tama, 
Iowa. He attended Iowa State College 
and entered railway service with the 
Northern Pacific in 1906 as a transit- 
Later he 


man. was advanced to resi- 
dent engineer on construction, and in 
1909 he was appointed assistant engi- 
neer on construction. From 1916 
to 1918 *Mr. Tremaine served in 
valuation work as assistant engineer 


and he then became an assistant engi- 
neer on capital expenditures on the staff, 
of the regional director of the North- 
west region of the United States Rail- 
road Administration. In 1920 he re- 
turned to the Northern Pacific as an 
assistant engineer on valuation and in 
the same year he again became connect- 
ed with the Northwest region of the 
Railroad Administration as a field en- 
gineer with the bureau of liquidation of 
claims, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Tremaine was appointed assistant 
engineer on the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee on the Federal Valuation of 
Railroads, with headquarters at Chicago, 
in 1921 where he remained until 1925 
when he was appointed assistant engi- 
neer on construction on the Northern 
Pacific. He occupied the latter position 
until his promotion to district engineer 
on January 1. 


G. J. Adamson, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant chief engineer of the 
Union Pacific and the St. Joseph & 
Grand Island, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., was born on May 9, 1880, 
at Iowa Falls, Iowa. He graduated 
from a course in civil engineering at 
Iowa State College in 1905 and in the 
same year entered railway service as a 
draftsman on the St. Paul & Des Moines 
(now a part of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific). In February, 1906, Mr. 
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Adamson became a clerk in the office of 
the chief engineer of the Union Pacific 
and for a few months in 1907 he was 
employed in the engineering department 
of the Kansas City Southern. He re- 
turned to the Union Pacific on March 
12, 1907, as a draftsman in the office of 
the chief engineer where he was en- 
gaged upon various new construction 
projects until November 15, 1915, when 
he was promoted to division engineer 
of the Wyoming division, with head- 
quarters at Cheyenne, Wyo. Two years 
later Mr. Adamson was transferred to 
the Western division, with headquarters 
at Green River, Wyo., remaining at that 
point until his promotion to assistant 
chief engineer of the Union Pacific and 
its subsidiary the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island on January 1. 


Purchases and Stores 


W. M. Portlock, general storekeeper 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Portsmouth, Va., has been 
appointed purchasing agent. 


T. A. Hodges, assistant general store- 
keeper of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been appointed general storekeeper, 
with headquarters at Portsmouth, Va., 


and the position of assistant general 
storekeeper at Jacksonville, has been 
abolished. A. E. Reid, storekeeper at 


Savannah, Ga., has been transferred in 
the same capacity to Jacksonville, Fla. 
L. H. Haynes, storekeeper at Tampa, 
Fla., has been transferred in that capa- 
city to Savannah, Ga. E. H. Austin, 
storekeeper at Wildwood, Fla., has been 
transferred as storekeeper to Tampa, 
and F. B. Lewis has been appointed 
storekeeper at Wildwood. 


Obituary 


C. E. Horning, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Central region of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont., died at his home in that 
city on January 19. 


B. F. Porter, at one time assistant 
general manager of the Northwestern 
Pacific, in charge of the Northern divi- 
sion, died at San Francisco, Cal., on 
January 5. 


Ira A. Place, senior law vice-president 
of the New York Central Railroad, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Michigan Central and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with headquar- 
ters at New York, died suddenly on Jan- 
uary 24 of thrombosis following a stroke 
of apoplexy earlier in the day, at his 
home there. Mr. Place was born on May 
8, 1854, at New York, and was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1881. He 
entered railway service in October, 1883, 
with the New York, West Shore & Buf- 
falo (now a part of the New York Cen- 
tral). From March, 1886, until Octo- 
ber 28, 1902, Mr. Place served in the law 
department of the New York Central 
& Hudson River (now a part of the 
New York Central). At the latter time 
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he became general attorney for the same 
road, remaining in this position until] 
April 5, 1905, at which time he was ap. 
pointed general counsel. On December 
5, 1906, Mr. Place became vice-president 
in charge of law, the land and tax de. 
partment and the claim department of the 





Ira A. Place 


same road. From December, 1919, un- 
til March, 1920, during federal control, 
he served as general solicitor, and then 
became vice-president of the New York 
Central Lines. He was appointed senior 
law vice-president in June, 1927, which 
position he was holding at the time of 
his death. 


Tue Texas & Paciric plans the con- 
struction of a freight station on Pacific 
avenue near Central and Hawkins streets, 


Dallas, Tex., to cost about $300,000. 


Horns OperaTED By COMPRESSED AIR 
are being introduced on locomotives of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco replacing the 
steam whistle. 














Wide World Photo 


How Britain’s Recent Snow Storm Hit 
the Railways 
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™ During 1927 six manufacturers sold 

122 heavy duty motor coaches to American 
f{ 7 ie 
railroads or to their coach-operating subsidi- 
aries. (Of the total there were 40 QC, f? 
coaches! One in every three was a heavy duty 
Q@ C. f coach! (This remarkable concentra- 


tion on the products of a single motor-coach 





| manufacturer indicates the high esteem of the 
foremost operators for GQ. C, f coaches and for 


the G@ C f institution. 










AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS COMPANY 
30 Church Street, New York 


OC ft. 


“Hall-Scott 











Highway, cold storage 
express, consisting of 
Waukeska motored Fageol 
truck and Reliance trailer, 
equipped with refrigerat- 
ing unit, operating out 
of San ‘rancisco into the 
hot interior valleys, carry- 
ing perishable products 
from their points of origin 
to markets. 





Westinghouse Auto- 
motive Air Brakes are 
a necessity in modern, 
swift, heavy duty, 
transportation § service. 
With them a fuller 
| use of speed and 

power may be realized, 
thereby obviously in- 
creasing pay load 
income. 








he Modern Hj 


ROM coast to coast, the more prominent 

truck fleet operators have accepted and 
standardized on Westinghouse control, there- 
by taking railroad standards of efficiency and 
precaution to the highroad. To the railroad 
man the economy of a good brake is obvious, 
inasmuch as heavier loads may be hauled and 
better pay speeds may be held in safety ... 
Sensing the modern trend, many of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of heavy duty transport 
vehicles have adopted the Westinghouse Air 
Brake as standard factory equipment 
many more recommend its use and are pre- 
pared to furnish it as standard equipment 


when specified. 


Automotive Brake Division, 
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WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Wilmerding, Penna. 
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For example: 


the Lang All-Metal Body 








Not alone in De Luxe Parlor Coach Bodies does Lang 
incorporate luxury. 


The short-haul city rider is entitled to comfort—and 
gets it in this Lang All-Metal Body, luxurious even 
for city service. More rides more often is the result. 


Clear vision front, narrow steel frames, easily replaced 
panels, single raise sash, pleasing interior and exterior 
lines; all these and many other features testify to the 
knowledge of Lang craftsmen who are always in 
touch with the inherent needs of steel body construc- 
a... tion as applied to railway and motor bus service. 
Aer che, Whether built on a new or an old chassis, Lang Bodies 


F airpersater ay create passengers. ‘They are the very last word in 
a modern body design and construction. 


THE LANG BODY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


create new Pass er7Sers 
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Employee Selection and Training 


MPLOYEES coming into direct contact with the 
, public can largely make or ruin the popularity of 
the railway. This is just as true in the case of motor 
coach and motor truck companies, and perhaps even 
more so in view of the comparatively individual nature 
of the transportation service rendered by motor vehicles. 
The margin of profit in motor coach and truck opera- 
tions is none too large at best, so that employees whose 
characteristics tend to keep traffic away or who do their 
work inefficiently are correspondingly less desirable. 
Almost without exception, the railways operating motor 
coaches are extremely careful in selecting their em- 
ployees and thorough in training them to do their work 
properly. This is indicated in an article in this issue, 
entitled “Selecting and Disciplining Employees,” which 
describes the practices of the railways in hiring and 
training motor coach operators and mechanics. The 
money value of operators who do their work efficiently 
and with pleasant manner and of mechanics who keep 
the equipment in proper working order without waste 
of time or effort is obvious. 


Where Motor Coaches Must 
Be Made to Pay 


HE situation of a short line railroad which em- 

barks into motor coach operation may be some- 
what different from that of a larger company in 
doing the same thing. The revenue or deficit of an 
individual schedule on a branch line of a large rail- 
road may not be particularly important to the com- 
pany’s solvency. On a short line, however, which 
must deal in cents where the large system deals in 
dollars, a losing train may be highly important. <A 
large railroad with some mileage of unremunerative 
branch lines may be, and often is, forced to keep these 
lines in operation, the authorities apparently feeling 
that it can afford to handle a little skimmed milk with 
the cream of its heavy traffic main lines. On the other 
hand, the short line railroad which corresponds to the 
branch line of large system, cannot long be forced to 
provide service which does not pay its way. It fol- 
low that the large road may look upon the motor 
vehicle as a device for reducing losses, but the short 
line must regard it as a revenue producer. An inter- 
esting illustration of this is afforded by the East Ten- 
nessee & Western North Carolina, a narrow-gage line, 
the territory of which is well described by its name. 
It is a rather prosperous little property, but about a 
year ago it found itself faced with a sudden decline of 
80 per cent in passenger business over a portion of its 
route by reason of the completion of an improved 
The road was quick to act in the 


parallel highway. 
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emergency and soon had motor coaches of its own in 
operation with the result that it has been able to main- 
tain itself as the common carrier in its territory. More- 
over, its coach lines have not only enabled the making 
of savings in train operation, but they are earning 
substantial net returns themselves. The construction 
of the improved highways brings problems to the rail- 
roads, but also offers them a ready means of. solving 
those problems. What is true of the situation of the 
E. T. & W. N. C. is doubtless true of many other short 
line railroads and branch lines of larger systems. An 
article giving details of this road’s highway operations 
appears on another page of this issue. 


Motor Transport Division’s Meeting 


S we go to press, the newly organized Motor Trans- 

port Division of the American Railway Association 
is holding its first convention in Chicago. With the 
initial problems of establishing its organization and lay- 
ing out its work for the future, no fixed program of 
reports and papers was laid out, but an informal pro- 
gram was prepared by the temporary general committee 
at a meeting the day before the opening of the conven- 
tion. An attendance of encouragingly large proportions 
was anticipated, representing most of the larger rail- 
roads. The first task of this convention was to lay the 
foundation for the work which it would carry on in the 
future. In subdividing its work along three lines, one 
section dealing with motor coach operation in co-ordi- 
nation with train service, another with motor truck op- 
eration, and another with rail motor car operation, the 
division is mapping a course which should lead by the 
most direct route to its objective, the fostering of com- 
plete and economically sound co-ordination between 
the agencies of railway and highway transportation. 
With its organization completed and its work defined, 
the Motor Transport Division is ready to go ahead. 
There is no doubt that its existence and its work will 
be of great value to the railways. If it is to develop 
as it should, however, it must have the wholehearted 
support and co-operation of all the railways and of the 
officers in many of their different departments. Sound 
conclusions as to the proper ways in which railway and 
highway service should be co-ordinated are not matters 
which can be arrived at by operating officers alone, nor 
by traffic officers alone, nor by mechanical department 
or other department officers alone. Rather, the object- 
ive of the division will be attained only through the par- 
ticipation in its work of all of these departments. ; The 
Motor Transport Division should have a membership 
representative of nearly all, if not quite all, of the 
branches of transportation work. Such a membership 
seems to be assured and because of this a successful 
future for the division likewise seems assured. 
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The Commission Examiner’s 
Motor Transport Report 


HE long awaited report of Attorney-Examiner 
Flynn of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the motor transport investigation instituted by the com- 
mission in 1926, has at last been completed and is pub- 
lished in abstract in this issue. In it is drawn a true 
and exceptionally detailed picture of the condition of 
motor transportation a little over a year ago, which is 
in general an equally true picture of conditions at this 
time. The comprehensive nature of the information 
given in the body of the report is evidence of the 
searching way in which Cotmmissioner Esch and Ex- 
aminer Flynn carried on the investigation for the com- 
mission. If any one at this day needs to be convinced 
that motor transportation has made a permanent place 
for itself, he will find ample proof in this report. 
Touching as it does in every line on matters of vital 
interest to railway men, it is worthy of the closest study. 
Particular attention, however, will be centered upon 
the conclusions of the examiner. He finds that motor 
vehicle transportation is a well-established, useful and 
permanent factor in the transportation system. ‘He 
recognizes that the railways are engaging in motor 
transportation and recommends that they should be au- 
thorized to do this by law. . He urges, furthermore, that 
revenues and expenses of the motor transport opera- 
tions of railways should be reported to the commission 
and should be declared by law as coming within the 
provisions of section 15a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, in determining net railway operating income. The 
railways may well raise a question as to whether the 
earnings of their motor transportation subsidiaries 
should be made subject to the recapture provisions un- 
less those of independent competing companies also are 
to be made subject to them. 


The most important conclusion of Examiner Flynn is 
that interstate commerce by motor vehicles operated as 
common carriers should be subjected to regulation, al- 
though he believes that at this time regulation should 
not be too rigid. In the face of all the protest against 
regulation of interstate motor truck operations, Exam- 
iner Flynn recommended that they be regulated to the 
same extent as motor coach common carriers. In this, 
as in nearly all of his recommendations and the form of 
regulation which should be imposed on interstate motor 
carriers and on the manner of its administration, he is 
in accord with the views of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners. The federal 
legislation proposed by the state commissioners was em- 
bodied in a bill introduced in the last Congress by Con- 
gressman Parker and in another bill which Congressman 
Parker has introduced in the present session of Congress. 

One of Examiner Flynn’s recommendations as to the 
regulatory law which should be passed is absent from 
the Parker bill, however. This recommendation is that 
motor carriers in operation on March 2, 1925, and con- 
tinuously since then, should automatically be granted 
certificates of public convenience and necessity, per- 
mitting the continuance of their operations. This date 
was fixed since it was the time when Supreme Court 
decisions ruled that interstate motor carrier operation 
might not come under the regulatory jurisdiction of 
the state commissions. 


Examiner Flynn’s conclusions appear, on the whole, 
to be sound. The principal opposition to their adoption 
by the commission, which is expected to develop at the 
hearing on the proposed report next month, will prob- 
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ably be centered upon the recommendation that com- 
mon carrier motor trucks be regulated, but this recom- 
mendation appears worthy of approval. 


Endangering the Future 
of the Fastest Train Service 


HE Public Service Transportation Company, high- 

way subsidiary of the Public Service Railway, a 
large operator of trolley lines in New Jersey, is seeking 
authority from the New Jersey Public Utilities Com- 
mission to parallel the lines of the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading between Camden, N. J., and Atlantic City, with | 
motor coach routes. Beth railroads are contesting this 
application vigorously. A hearing which filled the 
courtroom was held in Camden on January 16 and a 
continuation is scheduled for January 30. 

The two steam roads, with the Pennsylvania’s elec- 
tric line, give a high grade service between Philadelphia 
and the Jersey coast. On these lines run the fastest 
trains now being operated on the North American con- 
tinent. The effect of this service has been to bring the 
Jersey coast within commuting distance of Philadelphia 
territory, so that many persons are enabled to live at the 
seashore for a portion of the year at least and travel 
daily to their business in the city—probably a unique 
instance of easy commutation up to 60 miles. 

With the opening of the Delaware river bridge be- 
tween Philadelphia and Camden there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in independént motor coach service 
between Philadelphia and the Jersey coast, directly 
competitive with the railroads. The motor coaches can- 
not approach the speed of the railroad service, but have. 
competed by offering rates much lower than standard 
railroad fares for single and round trips, but consider- 
ably higher than the railroad commutation rates. The 
result has been that they have taken a large share of 
the remunerative traffic. from the railroads and left 
them to handle the commuters. Pending the passage of 
a law regulating interstate commerce by motor vehicles 
there is nothing that the railroads can do by way of 
appeal to the authorities for relief in this situation. 
They have met the challenge by offering round trip 
ratés but little above the one way fare and by this 
means hope to retrieve some of their losses. If they 
do not succeed and if nothing is done by the legislators 
to curb this competition, it would! appear likely that 
some curtailment in the commutation service will have 
to be made. The coast towns, particularly Atlantic 
City, seem aware of the danger to their prosperity in 
such a move, if forced on the railroads, but are power- 
less as far as the interstate operations are concerned in 
the absence of any federal regulation. 

Now, however, the Public Service Company has ap- 
plied for motor coach permits over that portion of this 
route which lies entirely in the state of New Jersey (as 
all but a mile or two does). This is the first instance 
of proposed competition in this district where public au- 
thority has a right to rule and, for that reason, the rail- 
roads are endeavoring to present their case as com- 
pletely as possible. 

It would seem that the decision in this case might 
well establish a precedent for cases involving other 
competitive coach lines in suburban zones when such 
operations, interstate in character, are brought under 
regulation. Whether this is true or not, certainly the 


situation is one which is almost a life and death matter 
to the railroad service of the section. 
will watch its outcome with interest. 


Railroad men 




















“In Terminal Service the Truck Is Now Practicaliy Indispensable’ 





Examiner’s Report on Motor 
‘Transport 


Regulation of interstate motor coach and truck common carrier operations 
recommended—Existing conditions described in detail 


the regulation of motor vehicle common carriers 
of both persons and property over interstate routes 
is recommended by Attorney-Examiner Leo J. Flynn 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in his report 
on the investigation into motor coach and motor truck 
operations in the United States, which the commission 


Te: enactment of federal legislation providing for 


bodies, motor coach and motor truck associations, 
chambers of commerce, traffic associations, farm bu- 
reaus, highway commissions and the automotive in- 
dustry. 

_ Examiner Flynn’s report states the reasons for the 
investigation and presents in detail the information se- 
cured through the testimony. It traces railway rev- 


instituted last year. The 
existing conditions relative 
to motor transportation in 
this country, as developed 
in the investigation, are de- 
scribed in detail and the re- 
port ends with a series of 
30 conclusions, represent- 
ing the views of Mr. Flynn 
as to what should be done 
to foster the development 
of motor coach and motor 
truck transportation, and to 
bring about its effective co- 
ordination with railway 
transportation. The out- 
standing of these. conclu- 
sions are presented promi- 
nently on this page. 

The commission’s inves- 
tigation comprised the tak- 
ing of testimony in 13 cities 
located in various parts of 
the United States, at which 
Examiner Flynn and Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
sioner John J. Esch pre- 
sided. At these hearings 














THE EXAMINER’S CONCLUSIONS: 


Motor vehicle transportation is useful and 
permanent. 

Interstate commerce by common carrier 
motor vehicles should be regulated. 

Private and contract carrier operations 
should not be regulated at this time. 

State regulatory bodies should have origi- 
nal jurisdiction, with provision for recourse 
to Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Certificates of convenience and necessity 
and assurance of financial responsibility 
should be prerequisites to operation. 

Available transportation service and the 
effect on it of competition should be con- 
sidered in connection with applications for 
certificates. 

Continuous operation since March 2, 1925, 
should be considered prima facie evidence of 
its convenience and necessity. 

There should be a wise, farsighted and 
definite co-ordination of all existing trans- 
portation agencies—land, water and air. 














enues, both passenger and 
freight, during recent years 
and cites instances of rail- 
way operation of motor 
coaches and trucks and the 
competition with independ- 
ent motor carriers which 
the railways are meeting. 
This information was re- 
leased by the commission in 
statistical form last year 
and was published in the 
Motor Transport Section 
of January 22, 1927, and 
March 26, 1927. The re- 
port also discusses the legal 
phases of motor transporta- 
tion, citing in particular the 
bills of lading act, the Clay- 
ton anti-trust act, and the 
transportation of explos- 
ives act. It describes fed- 
eral legislation covering 
motor carriers which has 
been proposed in the past, 
and outlines the provision 
of adequate and effective 
federal legislation which 


more than 5,000 pages of testimony was given by over 
400 witnesses, the evidence including 403 exhibits 
which were largely of a statistical nature. The wit- 
nesses included federal, state, county and municipal of- 
ficers, railway executives, operators of motor coaches 
and motor trucks, farmers, livestock men, manufac- 
turers, shippers, representatives of state regulatory 
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should be enacted. In a series of appendices, the re- 

port describes decisions of the United States courts 

affecting motor transportation and items of railway 

statistics showing losses in revenues in recent years, 

and analyzes the statistical reports previously issued 

by the commission on its motor transport investigation. 
An abstract of the report follows: 
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Interstate Operations of Motor Coaches 


On January 1, 1926, there were approximately 70,000 motor 
coaches in the United States. Of this number 30,475 were 
engaged in common carrier operation over intrastate routes 
and 1,500 over interstate routes. In addition steam and elec- 
tric railways operated 5,525 motor coaches either directly or 
through — subsidiaries. About 27,000 non-common carrier 
coaches were engaged in carrying children to schools. The 
remainder were operated by hotels, sightseeing and tour com- 
panies, and others in non-common carrier operations. 

From the small touring cars or “jitneys” originally used 
as coaches, there has been a gradual improvement in the me- 
chanical and body equipment, making for the greater safety, 
convenience and comfort of passengers, until now parlor 














“Steam Railways Have Entered the Field of Motor 
Transport” 


coaches equipped with reclining chairs, observation compart- 
ments, lavatory facilities and dining service are operated on 
some routes. 

There can be no doubt as to the popularity of coaches for 
short-haul travel. There are some long-haul coach routes, 
such as from New York to Boston, Mass., 229 miles; Port- 
land, Ore., to San Francisco, Cal., 772 miles; El Paso, Tex., to 
Los Angeles, Cal., 812 miles; Denver, Colo., to Los Angeles, 
1404 miles; Chicago to St. Louis, Mo., 279 miles; Detroit, 
Mich., to Chicago, 272 miles; and Philadelphia, Pa., to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 425 miles. While there is an appreciable amount 
of long-distance travel by coach, and it will grow with the im- 
provement of highways and the consolidation and development 
of stronger coach lines, nevertheless at present travel by motor 
coach is predominantly local and short haul. 

The average length of 490 coach routes in New England is 
about 16 miles. On one of the largest coach lines in Cal- 
ifornia, which carried 2,344,254 passengers in 1925, 84.5 per 
cent of the passengers traveled 100 miles or less. The greatest 
travel was from 11 to 20 miles, and 63.6 per cent of the passen- 
gers traveled 40 miles or less. Coach routes from Louisiana 
to points in Arkansas and Texas range from 40 to 130 miles; 
in North Carolina, the average coach route is 47 miles. 


License Fees, Taxes and Capacities 


Motor coach license fees and taxes vary greatly in the dif- 
ferent states. In the states referred to in the preceding para- 
graph the average annual cost, computed on the basis of a 
20-passenger coach traveling 50,000 miles per year with gross 
annual receipts of $12,000, was $571, or 4.75 per cent of the 
assumed gross receipts. Personal property taxes, in addition 
to these fees, are levied upon the coaches in six of the seven 
states for which data were available. 

Of the total common carrier suburban and interurban coaches 
in operation in these states, 35.4 per cent had capacities of 


less than & passengers; 25.3 per cent, between 8 and 14 pas- 


sengers; 34.2 per cent, between 15 and 24 passengers; and 
5.1 per cent, capacities of 25 or more passengers. One of 


the largest operators in the country, after about six years’ 
experience, has decided upon a 26-passenger coach as the 
standard for normal routes. 


Motor Coach Fares 


No uniform basis is used in making rates for coach travel. 
The standard rate for passenger travel on steam railroads 
throughout the country is 3.6 cents per mile. Coach fares 


vary in different sections of the country and are influenced 
by operating conditions and competition of other carriers. 

In California coach fares are generally lower than corre- 
sponding rail rates. 


In Oregon the fares are practically the 
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same or slightly higher than rail rates. In Michigan coach 
fares range from 2 to 5 cents a mile, but are usually on the 
same basis as rail fares where there is competition; in West 
Virginia, 4 to 10 cents per mile; and in Texas, from 10 to 50 
cents lower than railroad fares where they are competitive. 
In Kentucky, coach fares average about 4 cents a mile; in 
Colorado, 4.21 cents; and in Louisiana and North Dakota, 
coach fares approximate the railroad fares. The Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma has not approved coach fares lower 
than rail fares in that state. In Washington, coach fares are 
usually 3.6 cents per mile, and in mountain districts, 5 to 7 
cents; in Illinois, the average is 4.25 cents per mile. 

From Chicago to St. Louis, the coach fare is $7 one way 
and $13 round trip; the railroad fare between those points 
is $10.41 one way. From Seattle, Wash., to Portland, Ore., 
the coach fare is $5.50, railroad fare, $6.58; Denver to Los 
Angeles, coach fare, $25, railroad fare, $49.29; Los Angeles 
to Kansas City, Mo., coach fare, $37.50, railroad fare, $63.30. 

Coach fares generally throughout the country approximate 
or are higher than railroad fares for short hauls, but are con- 
siderably lower for long hauls. Convenience and service are 
the determining factors in short-haul coach travel, while the 
lower fare is the strong appeal in the long-distance travel. 


“Wild Cat” Operations 


The growing popularity of travel by motor coach is largely 
due to the frequency of arrivals and departures, accompanied 
by the facility of picking up and discharging passengers at 
almost any point on the highway. Coaches usually make stops 
at hotels and other ccnvenient points in the residential and 
business districts of a city. The quality of the service de- 
pends upon safety, convenience, reliability, comfort, speed and 
permanency. 

Coach service on regularly certificated routes is generally 
satisfactory throughout the country. Any serious complaint 
against coach operations appears to be directed against those 
conducted by non-certificated, unregulated interstate operators 
commencing operations after the state regulatory bodies were 
deprived by decisions of the Supreme Court of such control 
as they had exercised over interstate motor carriers. These 
nen-certificated coach operators, frequently referred to as 
“wildcatters”, have worked considerable injury to regular and 
responsible coach lines, not only by cutting rates below what 
is claimed to be an economic basis, but also because the finan- 
cial irresponsibilities and reprehensible practices of some tend 
to discredit reputable and responsible coach operations with the 
public. . 

The equipment of “wildcat” operators is sometimes repre- 
sented by a single second-hand touring car-purchased with a 
small down payment. Some sell round-trip tickets and fail 
to make the return trip. Misleading advertisements are placed 
in newspapers. Sometimes their cars break down en route and 
passengers are forced to seek other transportation without re- 
imbursement. Accidents have occurred, with the operator hav- 
ing no liability insurance and being financially irresponsible. 
Passengers’ property has been lost with no means of recovery 














Railways Are Operating Motor Trucks in Line Service 


for the loss. On some occasions where a breakdown has oc- 
curred, pasSengers have been required to furnish the operator 
with sufficient funds for the repair of the car in order that 
the journey might be continued. 

In other instances cars have broken down and the operator, 
with little equity in the car, has abandoned it and left the 
passengers stranded. 

In the present state of the law, there is no regulatory trib- 
unal to which interstate passengers traveling in a motor vehicle 
can appeal for protection or reimbursement in case of accident 
or damage. Recourse to the courts, on account of the small 
amount usually involved and the time and expense necessary to 
prosecute an action, is ordinarily out of the question, even if 
such operators were financially responsible. 

In the absence of regulation over interstate coach operation 
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t is the practice of some operators to engage in what is a 
purely intrastate business under the guise of interstate com- 
merce by merely crossing an imaginary line known as a state 
boundary. 

A recent decision of the United States District Court for 
the district of Rhode Island indicates that state authorities 
cannot be deprived of control over intrastate eommerce by such 
subterfuges where the lack of good faith of an alleged inter- 
state operator can be shown. The court said that interstate 
commerce is more than running coaches across a state line; 
that it is running vehicles which transport passengers or prop- 
erty interstate, or are honestly intended to do so; and that 
interstate commerce, in order to be entitled to the protection 
of the federal constitution, must be real and bona fide, and the 
question whether it is so is open to inquiry. A mere fiction 
of interstate commerce may not be availed of so as to deprive 
a state of its power to enforce sound regulation of the use of 
its highways in intrastate commerce. 


Consolidation of Motor Coach Lines 


There is a marked tendency toward organizing a number 
of coach lines into a system under a single management and 
control. The history of one large system operating in the 
states of California, Oregon, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
and hauling more than 200 interstate passengers daily is a good 
illustration. The original unit of this system was a stage line 
35 miles long operating between San Diego, Cal., and _ Es- 
condido. Since 1912, this unit, by extensions and consolidations, 
has grown until it represents a transportation system with about 
5,000 miles of lines and an investment in plant and equip- 
ment of approximately $4,000,000. It is the intention to extend 
this system into other states. Another California system is 
said to represent over 100 small coach operations. 

Consolidation of coach lines is taking place in all sections 
of the country, and with stronger and more efficient organiza- 
tions, larger capital, better credit, reduction in overhead, avoid- 
ance of duplication of service, better equipment, mechanically 
and otherwise, and greater care in the selection of operators, 
coach service is constantly improving. 
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from which it may not depart, and (b) the so-called “anywhere 
for hire” carrier. 

In the first class are the trucks owned and operated by 
manufacturers, merchants, jobbers, farmers and others in the 
conduct of their business. There is no suggestion from any 
source that motor trucks of this class engaged in the trans- 
portation of interstate commerce should be placed under fed- 
eral regulation. 

A contract carrier may haul for one shipper today over a 
route on which there is a regularly scheduled common carrier 
truck line. Tomorrow he may haul for another shipper in a 
different direction and over a route not served by any com- 
mon carrier truck line. In addition to transportation, the con- 
tract carrier frequently furnishes certain accessorial services, 
such as moving furniture from one city and setting it up in 
another city. The intercity movement of furniture by motor 
truck is increasing in volume and constitutes some of the 
longest truck hauls. Heavy hauling often requires special 
equipment and ordinarily cannot be handled by trucks used in 
regular common carrier service. It is a special service iisually 
performed by contract carriers. 

In California fruits and vegetables mature in different sec- 
tions of the state at different seasons of the year, and con- 
tract truck operators move from one section of the state to 
another as the season advances. As the movement in any one 
section occupies but a few weeks or months there is*a de- 
mand for heavy additional truck service during the harvest 
which is not necessary during the rest of the year, and this 
peak demand for quick transportation is supplied by contract 
carriers who are not held to fixed routes. These are a few 
of many situations instanced to show the necessity for per- 
mitting the greatest flexibility in the movement of motor trucks 
operated by contract carriers. 


Common Carrier Trucks 


Operators of common carrier trucks operating over regular 
routes between fixed termini on regular schedules and often 
on rates fixed by some regulatory body complained that con- 
tract carriers, not being hound by schedules, rates, or routes, 
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“There Is a Marked Tendency Toward Organizing a Number of Coach Lines Into a System” 


Motor Trucks 


On July 1, 1926, it is estimated there were about 278,800 motor 
truck fleets consisting of two or more trucks, 33,270 fleets of 
five or more trucks, and 9,660 fleets with 10 trucks or more. 
The total number of trucks registered on December 31, 1925, 
was 2,441,709. Surveys made by the Bureau of Public Roads 
indicate that common carrier trucks haul less than two per 
cent of motor-hauled traffic. As a rule large shippers own 
and operate their own highway transportation equipment. 
Small shippers hire such service. 

Truck operations fall into one of three general classes* 
(1) Where the truck is owned by the operator and is used 
in the transportation of his own goods or products in the con- 
duct of his business—the owner-operated truck; (2) the so- 
called “contract carrier” who enters into special agreements 
for transportation with one or more shippers but does not hold 
himself out to haul for the public generally; (3) the common- 
carrier truck which (a) operates on schedule over a regular 
route or between fixed termini and usually at published rates 


are able to cut rates, particularly where they are looking for 
return loads; that they can take business when it is profitable 
to do so, leaving the common carrier truck to haul the busi- 
ness when conditions are not so favorable. 

Some shippers expressed the opinion that if regulation of 
trucks added to the cost of operation to such an extent that it 
would be necessary to increase the rates for transportation, 
they would purchase and operate their own trucks. Opinion 
also was expressed that if the common carrier trucks were 
regulated, with their rates and routes fixed from which no 
departure could be made, while contract carriers were left un- 
regulated and free to make such charge as they saw fit and 
to transport goods over any route at any time, many common 
carrier operators would become contract carriers. 

Motor truck transportation can be divided into three general 
classes of service, which are: 

(1) Local distribution of commodities. This service con- 
stitutes the bulk of the motor truck tonnage movement, and is 
primarily the distribution of goods within cities and short- 
haul areas. 
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(2) Organized motor truck transportation, supplementing 
existing rail and water service in the following ways: (a) The 
extension of freight service by motor truck into areas without 
rail service; (b) substitution of motor truck service for rail 
operation on unprofitable branch lines; and (c) combination 
rail and truck service for short-haul less-than-carload freight. 


(3) Long-haul transportation of a limited class of special 
commodities. The volume of long-haul tonnage is compara- 
tively small. This movement depends upon speed or delivery 


or some special characteristic ot the commodity shipped, such 
as household goods. 


Length of Motor Truck Haul 


The average haul by motor truck varies in different sections 
of the country, the more sparsely settled regions having the 
longest hauls. Around Boston, Mass., the average haul is 
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Union Motor Coach Terminals Are Numerous 


from 20 to 30 miles, with a radius of 50 miles; 35 to 40 miles 
is said to be the extent of a profitable haul if state regulations 
In the Detroit, Michigan, area the radius of truck 
haul is 75 miles; in Minnesota, the average haul is 40 miles; 
in Indiana, 75 miles; in Connecticut, 47.7 miles; in Ohio, 34 
miles for city trucks and 20 miles for farm trucks; in North 
Carolina, 45 to 55 miles; out of Portland, Ore., 100 miles; in 
Iowa, 32 miles. In California, Oregon and Texas, truck hauls 
of 275, 200 to 385, and 297 miles, respectively, were instanced, 
but these are exceptional. 

Although other factors besides length of haul influence the 
proportions of total tonnage hauled by motor truck and rail 
lines, respectively, operating in the same territory, there is a 
tendency for the proportion of motor truck tonnage to de- 
crease with increase in distance. The economic sphere of truck 
hauls depends, among other considerations, on the character of 
the commodity, whether perishable or not, the value of time, 
and whether or not there is competitive service. One large 
operator in Indiana expressed the opinion that the reduction 
in ton-mile cost stopped at a point between 50 and 60 miles. 


are obey¢ d. 


Motor Truck Service 


Few complaints were registered against the service rendered 
by either contract carrier or common carrier trucks. Motor 
truck service for short hauls was generally commended by 
shippers. Where quick delivery and saving of time is desired, 
motor truck transportation particularly appeals to them. In 
some instances service by motor truck is from 1 to 7 days faster 
than the service by rail between the same points. Another 
advantage is the fact that in many cases outbound freight will 
be received by truck operators from 1 to 3 hours after the 
railroad freight. stations have closed. 

Merchants in outlying towns within the radius of truck 
distribution from jobbing centers can telephone orders for 
goods and receive delivery by motor truck at their places of 
business on the same or the next day. As a result they carry 
smaller inventories but more diversified stocks. 

Shippers in the Chicago area explained their use of motor 
trucks on the basis of: economy, 45 per cent; service and de- 
pendability, 42 per cent; special equipment, 7 per cent; ad- 
vertising, 6 per cent. 


Motor Truck Rates 


There is even less uniformity in rates and charges for 
transportation of goods by motor truck that there is in the 
fares charged for the transportation of passengers by motor 
coach. It is impossible to make a fair comparison of truck 


rates with rail rates unless service, time, packing requirements, 
door-to-door delivery, emergency conditions and other elements 
are considered. 
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In Connecticut transportation by motor truck for 20 miles is 
3 cents per 100 pounds lower than the rail rates; for 30 miles, 
it approximates the rail rate; for 50 miles, it is 2 cents higher 
than the rail rate; for 75 miles, it is 10 cents higher; and for 
100 miles, it is 19 cents higher. In Louisiana and North 
Carolina, truck rates approximate the corresponding rail rates 

Elements considered in fixing truck rates are the distance 
the shipment is to be hauled, operating conditions, labor in- 
volved in handling, number of pick-ups or deliveries to be 
made, quantity offered at one time, regularity of shipments, 
weight, length or bulk of articles carried, and whether there 
is to be door-to-door delivery, or only terminal-to-terminal 
delivery. Ability to secure return loads is also an important 
item. Truck rates are quoted by quantity or weight, by dis- 
tance or zone, or by a combination of these factors. 

Rates of contract operators are influenced by the emergency 
character of a particular job and also by any accessorial serv- 
ices rendered outside of the mere transportation of the prop- 
erty. It is extremely difficult to fix any standard of rates or 
charges for contract carriers which will not interfere with the 
flexibility of the service and its usefulness in serving the 
public. 


Motor Truck Interstate Tonnage 


The total tonnage of freight transported on the Connecticut 
highways during the year September, 1922, to September, 1923 
was 3,450,000 tons. This is estimated to be approximately 60 
per cent of the total tonnage transported on all rural highways 
in the state. Of this amount, 950,000 tons, 27.5 per cent, repre- 
sented interstate movement. 

It is estimated that 20 per cent of the total trucks operating 
were commercial trucks carrying 25 per cent of the total ton- 
nage. Of the commercial trucks 75 per cent were contract 
carriers and 25 per cent, common carriers. The latter hauled 
only 1.7 per cent and the contract carriers, 5.2 per cent of the 
total truck tonnage transported in interstate commerce in 
Connecticut. 


Motor Truck Operating Costs 


Operators of individual trucks and even of fleets of trucks 
generally have not kept adequate cost records. 

Analysis by the Bureau of Good Roads of available operating 
cost records of commercial truck operations indicates that the 
short haul, 45 miles or less, is profitable while the long haul is 
unprofitable. One large operating company, during 1924, in its 
100-mile hauls, had a loss of $27,930, which was 12.9. per cent 
of total operating revenue. Fixed charges, consisting largely 
of terminal expenses, were 56 per cent of total costs. On its 
short haul business (45 miles or less) the same company 
showed a net profit of 17.4 per cent during 1924. Fixed charges 
in the short haul zone amounted to approximately 39 per cent 
of total costs. 

Operating costs ranged from 20 to 25 cents per mile, fixed 
charges from 28 to 34 cents, and total costs 45 to 54 cents 
per mile. 


Common Carrier Fees and Taxes on Motor Trucks 


At the close of 1925 there were 25 states which charged fees 
for common carrier motor trucks in excess of the regular 
motor truck fees. The average common carrier fee in these 
states, for a three-ton truck with pneumatic tires, weighing 
7,000 Ib. tare, an annual mileage of 20,000, and annual gross 
receipts of $12,000, was $276.34, as compared with a fee of $64.03 
for the same truck licensed as a private carrier. The common 
carrier fees range from $45 to $720, the private carrier fees in 
the same states being $35 to $200. The greatest difference be- 
tween the common carrier and the private carrier fees is $535 
in a state that charges $600 for the common carrier truck and 
$65 for the private carrier truck. 

The average license fees and gasoline taxes amount to 3.2 
per cent of the assumed annual gross receipts of $12,000. The 
average tax per capacity ton-mile is 6.3 mills. As the load 
factor is probably but 50 to 75 per cent of capacity, the actual 
rate is somewhat in excess of this amount. 


Transportation of Live Stock by Motor Truck 


Transportation of livestock to terminal markets has always 
been a matter of concern to farmers, more especially to those 
who raise livestock on a relatively ‘small scale as a part of 
regular farm operation. When dependent on rail service, the 
farmer could only ship at times when there was enough stoc! 
available to make a carload. Now, through the use of the 
radio, he gets market quotations daily and can load his stock 
into a motor truck and drive to market, arriving there in about 
the same time ordinarily required to reach a railroad shipping 
point, if he were shipping by rail, with a saving of about 18 t 
36 hours in the time of transit. 
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Three and one-third million head of hogs were motor-trucked 
to 15 of the principal markets in the United States in 1925, 
being almost 11 per cent of the total receipts. Six per cent of 
the sheep, more than 12 per cent of the calves, and 4.5 per cent 
of the cattle received at these 15 markets were hauled by motor 
truck. 

Livestock is hauled to market by operators owning two or 
more trucks and engaged exclusively in hauling livestock; by 
operators with one or more trucks who do a general hauling 
business and are engaged in hauling other commodities; the 
small operator with possibly a single small truck handling six 
or eight hogs at a load, or three or four cattle; and the farmer- 
owner hauling his own stock, and perhaps, bringing as part 
of the load, animals picked up at neighbors’ yards to complete 
the load. Shipments of poultry by motor truck are increasing 
in number. A farmer in Minnesota stated that though there 
was a shrinkage of five or six pounds per crate on rail ship- 
ments, it was only about one pound when motor trucks were 
used. He can deliver his poultry in Minneapolis, a distance 
of about 50 miles, in a little over two hours by truck and is 
enabled to obtain the benefit of the Minneapolis market price 
which is usually five or six cents per pound over his local 
market. The advantage of motor truck transportation for ship- 
ments of livestock for short distances are: A minimum of 
shrinkage, quick delivery, ability to take advantage of favor- 
able market prices, less cost for food and watering stock, and 
ability to make shipments of a few animals at a time. 


Transportation of Milk by Motor Truck 


Between 1910 and 1924, the motor truck had taken over the 
bulk of the shipments of milk formerly handled by electric 
ralways and wagons and also a part of the steam railroad 
short-haul shipments. This is largely accounted for by the 
gradual crowding back of dairy farms with the growth of city 
suburban areas and by the shifting from rail to motor truck 
transportation for distances up to 50 miles because of certain 
advantages possessed by the motor truck. Among these ad- 
vantages are: (1) Truck passes producer’s gate and the truck 
driver acts as producer’s personal agent in the city; (2) ship- 
ment by truck reduces the number of handlings from six or 
more to only two; (3) trucks lose fewer cans; (4) elimination 
of the haul from the railroad milk platform to the city milk 
dealer results in an estimated saving of five cents a hundred- 
weight. 

Shipping by motor truck saves time where distances are not 
too great and eliminates the city terminal handling and trans- 
portation costs. Approximately 90 per cent of all milk brought 
into the cities of Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Indianapolis is brought in by motor truck. 
About 20 per cent is trucked into Philadelphia, while Baltimore 
receives 45 per cent of its supply by truck. 

Of the trucks hauling milk into these cities, 65.6 per cent 
operate within a radius of 29 miles and only 6.8 per cent operate 
over routes 50 miles and over in length. The trucks are usually 
operated by individuals who live in the rural sections and 
operate one or two trucks. Twenty cents per ton-mile is the 
usual rate in the 30 to 39-mile zone. For shorter distances the 
rates are higher. A comparison of rail and motor truck rates 
for hauling milk shows that truck rates are the same as rail 
rates or somewhat higher. 

Bulk transportation of milk has developed the tank truck, 
The glass-lined tank truck is suited for the hauling of milk 
from country stations to city plants, especially when neither 
is located directly on a railroad and when the distance is not 
beyond the economic range of truck haulage. The capacities of 
the tanks range from about 800 to 2,000 gal. 


Store-Door Delivery and Terminal Congestion 


A railroad’s capacity is practically limited by the capacity 
of its terminals. Congested terminals mean embargoes, de- 
lays and loss. Terminal operation is probably the most 
complex and costly of the operations of railroads. In the 
matter of terminal service the motor truck is now practically 
indispensible. Through its use the time of transit, unloading 
time and labor cost are reduced and equipment for line-haul 
Service is released more quickly. 

tore-door delivery is today receiving the earnest consid- 
eration of railroad executives and shippers’ representatives, 
as well as of the commission. Store-door delivery would 


mean quicker and better service to the shipper with a great 
Saving of time, elimination of terminal congestion, consoli- 
dation of freight into fewer cars, and reduction in use of 


Stations and cars for storage. 
Development of New Areas and New Business 


There are approximately 125,000 population centers or 
Conimunities of appreciable size in the United States. Ap- 
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proximately 80,000 of these have freight stations on railways, 
leaving about "45,000 communities without such service. It 
is estimated that the 45,000 communities now having no rail 
service constitute not less than 10 per cent of the entire 
population of the country. Motor transportation has given 
to a substantial portion of the country’s population trans- 
portation facilities which have enabled them to contribute in 
greater measure to production, and to secure the benefits of 
increased production and earnings in higher wage levels, and 
better standards of living. 

In Indiana, there are 185,000 people living within 75 miles 
of Indianapolis, who have no direct rail communication with 
that city. 

In the same state there are 600 towns and villages 
with a population of 50 or more which have no direct rail 
service. Of these, 500 are served by motor truck lines and 











“There Should Be a Wise and Farsighted Co-ordination of 
All Existing Transportation Agencies” 


280 have regular coach service. In California 855 towns rely 
entirely on motor transportation. 

New farming areas have been opened with the advent of 
good roads and motor transportation. Farms which were 
near cities but without effective transportation service now 
produce vegetables, fruits, and berries as well as poultry and 
dairy products, which can be marketed expeditiously by 
motor truck. Shipments of farm products are also trucked 
to assembling points from which carload lots are shipped by 
rail. 


Decrease of Railway Passenger Revenues 


Much of the evidence of the railroads related to the loss 
of traffic following the advent of motor vehicle transporta- 
tion. Private automobiles and motor coaches have made 
heavy inroads on railway passenger revenues, particularly 
since 1920. 

During the period from 1920 to 1926, inclusive, the number 
of passengers carried by the Class I steam railroads in the 
United States decreased from 1,234,862,048 in 1920 to 860,- 
343,019 in 1926, or 30.33 per cent. During the same period 
the passenger revenues decreased from $1,286,613,273 to $1,- 
041,822,049, or 19.03 per cent. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford estimated a 
revenue loss of $3,327,852 per year due to motor coach com- 
petition, of which amount $1,730,277 was due to interstate 
coach competition. Its loss due to both the private auto- 
mobile and the coach was estimated at $27,899,287, which 
represented about 40 per cent of the revenue. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western’s local passenger traf- 
fic in Colorado decreased from 987,159 passengers in 1920 to 
459,627 passengers in 1925, a loss of 53.4 per cent; the de- 
crease in revenue was 38.5 per cent. The Erie’s passenger 
traffic from eight primary stations in New Jersey to New 
York, N. Y., decreased 17 per cent in 1925. The number of 
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passengers carried by the Georgia & Florida decreased from 
522,137 in 1920 to 173,061 in 1925. 

Practically the only reason assigned for the loss of pas- 
senger traffic was the private automobile and the motor coach. 
Estimates of the portion of the loss that should be attributed 
to the private automobile varied from 50 per cent to about 
90 per cent. 

Coach lines have developed some new passenger business. 
In October, 1921, the railroads operating between Topeka, Kan., 
and Kansas City, Mo., hauled 25,776 passengers, while in the 
same month in 1925, they hauled 6,551, a loss of 19,225. During 
October, 1925, a coach line operating between the same points 
hauled 38,194 passengers, or nearly twice as many as the loss 
shown by the railroads. In 1925, the Northern Pacific carried 
372 fewer passengers between Fargo, N. D., and Jamestown, 
than it did in 1924, while a coach line operating between the 
same points showed an increase of 4,664 passengers in 1925 over 
1924. 


Decrease in L. C. L. Traffic 


A large volume of short-haul, less-than-carload traffic formerly 
handled by the steam railroads, now moves in motor trucks. In 
1920, Class I steam railways, handled 89,901,495 tons of less- 
than-carload freight; in 1926, it dropped to 68,296,686 tons, a 
decrease of 24.03 per cent. The carload freight handled by 
these carriers increased from 64,439,482 carloads in 1920 to 
71,060,904 in 1926, or 19.28 per cent. 

The less-than-carload traffic handled by the Boston & Maine 
was 1,999,658 tons in 1921 and 1,718,838 tons in 1925, a decrease 
of 14 per cent. During the same period its carload tonnage 
increased from 18,060,925 tons in 1921 to 21,854,939 tons in 
1925, about 21 per cent. If the less-than-carload traffic had in- 
creased in the same ratio as the carload tonnage, the railroad 
estimated its loss in less-than-carload traffic, based on the aver- 
age revenue of $6.83 per ton on local, less-than-carload freight, 
in 1925 as compared with 1921, at approximately $4,786,000. 

The reduction in lLc.l. tonnage was generally attributed to 
motor truck competition although some suggestion was made 
that a small portion may have been taken away by express com- 
panies and parcel post. 

Although the lc.l. tonnage in 1924 constituted 3.13 per cent 
of the total tonnage handled by Class I steam railroads, it was 
stated that 25.7 per cent of the railroads equipment was used 
to handle it and 32.2 per cent of the claims paid were on this 


l.c.l. traflic. 
Short Lines’ Position Acute 


It is the branch lines and short lines which feel most keenly 


the loss of passenger and freight revenues attributed to motor 
vehicle competition. While trunk lines, with an increasing 
volume of long-haul tonnage, may overcome the loss of short- 


haul traflic, the profit of which has been disputed, it is not so 
with the short lines. Their situation presents one of the acute 
problems induced by the rapid growth of motor vehicle trans- 
portation. 

A solution of the problem of the short line whose existence 
is threatened by motor carrier competition, but whose continu- 
ance is important to the communities served, may be in con- 
solidation with trunk-line systems. 

From 1920 to May 1, 1925, the commission authorized the 
abandonment of 120 lines and branches aggregating 2,439 miles. 
Competition with motor vehicles was cited as the primary cause 
of abandonment for 4.3 per cent. The effect of motor carrier 
competition has shown more in curtailment of train service 
than in actual physical abandonments. In some instances pas- 


senger service has been discontinued on certain branch or 
short lines; in other cases the service has been curtailed. 
Where passenger trains are operated at a loss the deficit 


must come from freight revenues. Where the convenience of 
the public is not greatly affected, it is not just to compel the 
many to contribute in freight rates for the continuance of a 
service operated at a loss for the benefit of the few. 

There are not many instances in which there has been a 
discontinuance of freight train service, but there has been 
some curtailment of local freight service. In some cases freight 
service three times a week has been substituted for daily service. 


Joint Rates and Through Traffic Arrangements 


A small number of carriers subject to the interstate com- 
merce act have joint rates, rates, and charges and through traffic 
arrangements with motor coach or motor truck lines operated 
either by themselves, their subsidiaries or independently. 

The commission has held that motor carriers are not common 
carriers subject to the act, but that when services are performed 
by motor carriers in connection with terminal services of a 
common carrier subject to the act, or with the transfer of com- 
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merce in transit at an intermediate point by such comm 
carrier, such motor service is part of the transportation servi 
by a carrier over which the commission has jurisdiction a: 
such motor carrier service is under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission. Carriers subject to the act may publish tariffs cover- 
ing charges for such terminal service by motor carriers the 
same as charges for any other service granted by them as part 
of their transportation service. 

The law does not prohibit either a rail or water carrier sub- 
ject to the act from interchanging business with motor carriers 
and entering into proper arrangements to acquaint the public 
with the total charges for the complete movement, but such 
arrangements are not required by the act, and as section 6 
requires that the charges for services subject to the act must 
be filed with the commission, it is necessaary that the statement 
in the tariff as to the charges of the motor carrier for its sery- 
ice be made separately from other charges for services subject 
to the act. 


ae 3 


Section 15 (a) and Its Relation to 
Operations of Motor Carriers 


Section 15 (a) of the interstate commerce act provides that 
the commission shall prescribe aggregate rates for carriers 
which as a whole will, under honest, efficient and economical 
management and reasonable expenditure for maintenance, earn 
an aggregate net railway operating income equal, as nearly as 
may be, to fair return upon the aggregate value of the rail- 
way property of such carriers held for and used in the service 
of transportation. In view of these provisions, it is highly 
important that the practices of carriers subject to the act, in 
respect to their connection with any motor carrier operations 
and their accounting for such operations, should be uniform 
and definite. 

The term “carrier” as defined in section 15 (a) does not 
include motor carriers. The revenue from and expenses of 
motor carrier operations performed by a subsidiary of a car- 
rier subject to the act cannot be included in reports of its 
operations under the act and need not be reported to the com- 
mission, and are not considered in determinng whether the 
carriers are or are not earning a fair return. 

Whether motor carriers in competition with rail lines are 
operated by a railroad directly or by a subsidiary company or 
indenendently, there is opportunity for diverting traffic to such 
motor carriers which may seriously affect net railway operating 
income. The Northland Transportation Company, a subsidiary 
company of the Great Northern, operating 144 coaches over 
about 3,000 miles of coach routes, carried a total of 1,032,288 
passengers during the first six months of 1926. Much of the 
coach route mileage of the Northland parallels the rail lines of 
the Great Northern and other rail carriers. It therefore seems 
advisable that the earnings and expenses and investments of 
such motor vehicle operations of carriers subject to the inter- 
state commerce act, directly or through subsidiary companies, 
should be declared by law as coming within the provisions of 
section 15 (a) and be regularly reported to the commission, to- 
gether with statistics used in determining net railway operating 
income. 

The present classification of accounts prescribed by the com- 
mission for steam railroads became effective on July 1914, 
when the use of motor carrier operations by or in connection 
with steam railroads or electric railways was insignificant. 
Some confusion has been experienced by carriers subject to the 
act in properly accounting for motor carrier operations. A 
more detailed classification of accounts adapted to the peculiar 
problems of motor carrier operation is necessary. 


“ 


Public Interest Paramount 


The public interest and national welfare are fundamental in 
legislation affecting transportation and in the administration of 
regulatory laws. When there is conflict between public interest 
and private interest, the former is paramount and the latter 
must give way. 

Railroads have no more economic right to any traffic than 
had the canals and stage coaches which opposed the construc- 
tion of railways on the ground that they would take trallic 
already being carried on the canals and highways. But ? 
nomically wasteful rivalries which marked the past should | 

avoided, for, in the end, the public must pay. 

It is not a question of whether any particular transportati« 
agency shall prevail or be given advantage. Ruthless, inexo: 
able economic laws will eventually determine that, no matter 
what attempts may be made to impede or interfere with natura 
progress. The readjustment or readaptation of transportatio: 
facilities should be made with the least possible ecgnomic wast¢ 
Regulatory legislation and administration should have the sing 
purpose of improving transportation. 

It is not always easy to determine what is the public interest 
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With reference to the present problem induced by the rapid 
growth of motor transport, it may be difficult to determine 
where the public interest lies if motor transport draws traffic to 
such an extent from existing railway or electric lines that the 
earnings of these lines are so impaired that they can no longer 
adequately serve the public. The public is interested if there 
should arise a question as to which agency should continue to 
exist when, by reason of the sparseness of traffic, both can- 
not do so. The public is interested in the extent and manner in 
which motor vehicles for hire use the highways, particularly, as 
related to the primary use of such highways by the public in 
private automobiles. 


Certificates of Convenience and Necessity 


The vital factor in regulatory control over motor carriers is 
the certificate or permit issued by the regulatory body for a 
specified motor operation after finding that it is in the interest 
of “public convenience and necessity.” Certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity or permits to operate common carrier motor 
vehicles are now required in 41 states for carrying passengers 
and in 39 states for carrying goods. Certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity are required not so much with a view to 
safety or to the conservation of the highways, but primarily for 
the purpose of protecting the public interest by excluding un- 
necessary and wasteful competition and by determining what 
persons or companies are best able to serve the public. 

Whether or not a certificate of convenience and necessity shall 
be issued for a motor carrier operation often presents a dif- 
ficult economic problem. In some states an existing transporta- 
tion agency or agencies in the territory to be served by the ap- 
plicant for a certificate must be given consideration in deter- 
mining the question of convenience and necessity; in other 
states no consideration is given to existing facilities. In Illinois 
a railroad serving the territory in question must be given first 
opportunity to supply any motor coach service which may be 
deemed necessary in the public interest. 

The primary object of regulatory laws is not to establish a 
monopoly or guarantee the security of investments in public serv- 
ice corporations but to serve the interests of the public. In 
considering the question of whether or not a new transportation 
service should be permitted in competition with an established 
service, it is, however, economically sound and in the public in- 
terest to require that available transportation facilities be taken 
into consideration, as well as the effect the proposed new serv- 
ice would have on the existing transportation agency or agen- 
cies, the continued operation of which is important to the ter- 
ritory served. No preference as a matter of right or law 
should be given to an established transportation agency where it 
is a question of furnishing a different kind of service. In de- 
termining the matter the regulatory body can and should give 
reasonable consideration to the financial responsibility, organi- 
zation, and experience of an existing transportation agency and 
its ability to supply adequate and permanent service. 

In most states a certificate of convenience and necessity is 
unassignable, but usually is transferable with the consent of the 
issuing body. Certificates are revocable in some states for vio- 
lation of statutory provisions or of the orders or rules of the 
regulatory body. In some states a certificate may be revoked 
“for good cause.” Revocation of a certificate, once granted, 
should be permitted only under circumstances of compelling 
public necessity. 

In some states the regulatory laws provide that a carrier 
actually in operation on a certain date and continuously after 
that date is entitled to a certificate upon filing application and 
showing that its operation on and prior to that date was in good 
faith. Such a provision is sometimes referred to as a “grand- 
father clause.” In other states there is no such provision. 

It is only fair that the interests of motor carrier operators 
who have pioneered and have operated their properties suc- 
cessfully should be protected, and the fact that an applicant for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity was in bona fide op- 

ration on March 2, 1925, and continuously since then and at the 
time application is made should be considered prima facie evi- 
dence as to the convenience and necessity of such operation. 
rior to that date interstate operators, in general, had submitted 
to the regulation exercised by the states, and it is a fair pre- 
sumption that such operations were in good faith. In view of 

e large number of interstate operations which sprang up in all 

tions of the country within a short time after that date, no 

h presumption can be fairly indulged in with respect to op- 

ations instituted at later dates. In Illinois, a single coach was 

gaged in interstate operation from 1916 to 1920, inclusive; 
1921, two; in 1922, three; and in 1923 and 1924, six. On 
ecember 31, 1925, less than a year after the decisions in the 
>k and Bush cases, there were 121 coaches engaged in inter- 
ite operations which also held certificates permitting intra- 
te operations, and approximately 125 non-certificated coaches 
engaged in interstate operations in Illinois, 
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In determining the question of whether a certificate should 
be granted, consideration should be given to the likelihood that 
the proposed service will be adequate and continuous. As a 
condition to the exercise of rights granted in a certificate of 
convenience and necessity, the holder of the same should be re- 
quired to undertake to furnish such additional service on the 
route covered by the certificate as the needs of the public might 
demand in the future. 


Liability Insurance and Indemnity Bonds 


In 39 states common carriers of passengers by motor ve- 
hicle, and in 29 states such carriers of property, are required to 
carry liability insurance. Two states require cargo insurance. 
The requirements as to liability insurance and indemnity vary 
somewhat in the different states. Generally, there is a pro- 
vision fixing a minimum liability insurance in a certain amount, 
usually $5,000 for injuries to a person and $10,000 in case of 
death. In some states the indemnity required is based on the 
seating capacity of the motor coach. There is usually a pro- 
vision requiring insurance against property damage. 

Insurance is a heavy item in operating costs. A coach oper- 
ator in Ohio paid a premium of approximately $700 per year 
for liability insurance on a coach valued at approximately 
$8,000. In some states the regulatory body may exempt an op- 
erating company from carrying liability insurance in a regular 
insurance company if it is satisfied as to the financial strength 
and responsibility of the operating company. 

One of the prerequisites of operations in any regulation of 
motor carriers should be a requirement that a policy of liability 
insurance or an indemnity bond sufficient in amount to insure 
financial responsibility of the operator should be filed with the 
regulatory authorities. 


Need for Regulation 


There are few persons, if any, familiar with the history of 
railroad transportation, and particularly as-to its economic as- 
pects, who will not say that the public and the railroad com- 
panies would have fared better if railway regulation had come 
much earlier than it did. 

If it is not burdensome or unduly restrictive to have the intra- 
state transportation of passengers in 44 states, and of property 
in 33 states, by common carrier motor vehicles over the public 
highways conducted under regulation by state authorities, why 
should it be burdensome or unduly restrictive for the relatively 
small portion of common carrier motor-hauled commerce that 
moves interstate to be also under regulation similar to that pre- 
vailing in most of the states in connection with intrastate com- 
merce? It is not consistent with sound public policy that the 
public, primarily entitled to use the highways, should be pro- 
tected against undue and unnecessary use of such highways by 
common carrier motor vehicles engaged in intrastate com- 
merce, while unlimited and unrestricted use of them may be 
made by common carrier motor vehicles operating in interstate 
commerce. Wear and damage to the highways and the hazards 
of transportation are the same whether a motor vehicle of a 
certain type is moving in interstate or in intrastate commerce. 

With no law regulating interstate commerce carried over the 
public highways, such commerce can now be, and is, carried 
on by as many as desire regardless of financial responsibility 
and free from the slightest control or regulation as to routes, 
fares, schedules, public convenience and necessity, and com- 
fort or safety of passengers. Operators engaged in such busi- 
ness are not required to report to any authority and, save for the 
police regulations of states and municipalities, are subject to 
none. They may operate at their pleasure and may cease oper- ‘ 
ation temporarily or permanently as they choose. There is 
nothing to prevent them from discriminating unduly and com- 
peting unfairly. The public using such lines have no govern- 
mental agency of any description to which they may appeal in 
the matter of rates, routes, schedules or safety in the use of 
the public highways. 

Highways belong to the public and are primarily for the use 
of the public in the usual and ordinary way. Their use for 
purposes of gain is unusual and extraordinary, and generally, at 
least, such use may be conditioned as legislators deem proper. 
The public, through Congress, should say in what manner and 
under what conditions interstate commerce carried by common 
— motor vehicles on the public highways. may be con- 

ucted. 

Carriers now subject to the interstate commerce act should be 
authorized by law to engage in motor carrier operations, either 
directly or through subsidiaries, upon obtaining certificates of 
convenience and necessity as provided in such law. If motor 
vehicle operations conducted by carriers subject to the act are 
placed under regulation, it is only fair that independently oper- 
ated common carrier motor vehicles engaged in interstate com- 
merce should also be under regulation. 








Congress has the power to regulate interstate commerce by 
private carrier or contract carrier. It should be made clear, 
however, that no regulation of motor trucks operated by the 
owner incident to the conduct of his business is intended. 

As to contract carriers, it does not seem advisable to attempt 
the regulation of commerce carried by this class of operator 
at this time when the initial step into an entirely new field of 
regulation of interstate commerce is to be taken. The opera- 
tions of contract carriers are, to a great extent, highly special- 
ized, and it would be extremely difficult to fix charges for such 
carriers or to confirm them to fixed routes without impairing the 
usefulness of their service, which requires the greatest flexibil- 
ity. When such operations have become more standardized, and 
there has been time for the working of economic laws to assist 
in the solution of this phase of the problem, some form of 
regulation for carriers of this type may be advisable or neces- 
sary. There is no urgent demand or necessity in the public 
interest for their regulation at this time. 


Regulation Should Be Simple 


Regulation of common carrier motor vehicles operating in 
interstate commerce should, at first, be simple. The problem 
is a comparatively new one and it is too early to attempt the 
regulation of such carriers by a rigid law. Regulation should 
go no further than is fairly necessary to protect the public in- 
terest and improve transportation. 

The transportation of passengers and property by motor 
vehicle 1s at present a distinctly local proposition, the char- 
acter of which is not changed by the mere incident of cross- 
ing a state boundary line. 

In the course of the hearings the administration of state 
regulatory laws by state commissions was commended by ship- 
pers and motor vehicle operators generally, as was also the 
regulation they exercised over interstate motor vehicle oper- 
ations during the period while they assumed jurisdiction over 
such operations. If interstate commerce by common carrier 
motor vehicles is to be regulated at this time, original jurisdic- 
tion in the administration of such regulatory laws should, so 
far as possible without contravention of the commerce clause 
of the federal constitution, be vested in state regulatory bodies 
or officials, with the Interstate Commerce Commission acting 
as an appellate tribunal. 


Power of Congress Under Commerce Clause 


Can the administration of federal regulatory laws over 
interstate commerce by motor carriers be delegated constitu- 
tionally to state agencies by Congress? The power of Con- 
gress over interstate and foreign commerce is plenary. It is 
derived from Section 8 of the constitution, which provides that 
the Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the several states. 

The power of Congress to regulate the instrumentalities or 
agencies of transportation grows out of its power to regulate 
commerce and is not limited to commerce by a common car- 
rier, but extends to all commerce, whether by common carrier, 
private carrier, or by an individual for his own purposes. 
Congress may regulate interstate commerce by any proper 
and constitutional means. State officers, unless prohibited by 
the constitution or laws of the state, may be authorized by 
federal statutes to perform duties conferred by a federal stat- 
ute, but they cannot be compelled to perform such duties. 

Congress undoubtedly has the right to delegate to state 
agencies the administration of federal statutes, and it seems 
reasonably free from doubt that it can do so in the admin- 
istration of laws regulating interstate commerce, particularly 
if provision is made for an appeal from the action of such 
agencies to a federal tribunal. 


Vesting of Jurisdiction 


In view of the predominantly local character of motor trans- 
portation, Congress should vest in state regulatory bodies 
original jurisdiction in the regulation of interstate commerce 
by common carrier motor vehicles operating on the public 
highways within general lines marked out by the statute. In 
general, the plan of administration, in respect to the desig- 

nation of the boards and the formation of joint boards com- 

posed of representatives of*two or more state boards or of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, whenever it becomes neces- 
sary for it to act for a state hoard, along the lines set forth 
in the Cummins-Parker and Denison bills should be followed. 
Right of appeal from the action of any state board or joint 
— to the Interstate Commerce Commission should be pre- 
served. 

Co-operation between state authorities and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in matters pertaining to common car- 
rier regulation would not be a new proposition. Section 13 
of the interstate commerce act authorized co-operation and 
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conference between state commissions and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to the relationship between rat: 
structures and practces of carriers engaged in interstate arn 

intrastate commerce. Arrangements have been devised and put 
into effect under which this is accomplished. Each body re- 
tains jurisdiction in its own sphere but reaches its conclusions 
on a common record made at a joint hearing, and after con- 
ference. 

A certificate of convenience and necessity and the filing of a 
policy of public liability insurance or indemnity bond which 
will give assurance that there is adequate protection for the 
responsibility assumed in the transportation of passengers or 
property by motor carriers should be prerequisities to common 
carrier operation. 

In the matter of rates, service, accounts, reports and rules 
and regulations governing motor vehicle operations and service, 
wide discretion should be vested in the regulatory authorities. 
They should have the right to exempt motor vehicle operators 
from keeping such accounts or making reports where circum- 
stances and the public interest justify such course, as in the case 
of small operators who are performing a valuable service in the 
communities served but who might not be able to continue 
operations on account of the labor and expense necessary to 
comply with such regulation. They should also be authorized 
to exempt small operators or others from publishing rates, 
fares, or charges where it is deemed that circumstances of the 
particular case and public interest warrant such action. 

There should be a wise and farsighted co-ordination of ail 
existing transportation agencies—land, water and air. The na- 
tion’s transportation machine must be kept at its highest ef- 
ficiency so as to advance the prosperity of the country and 
promote the happiness and welfare of its citizens in peace, and 
in order that it may be prepared to respond as a tremendous 
factor in the national defense in time of war. 


Conclusions 


The examiners’ conclusions follow in full: 


Transportation of passengers and property by motor 
vehicles operating over the public highways is a well established, 
useful, and permanent factor in the Nation’s transportation 
system. 

2. Steam railroads and electric railways are engaging more 
and more extensively, either directly or through subsidiaries, in 
motor vehicle transportation as supplementary to their rail 
operations to replace train operations, or as feeders or distrib- 
uting agencies. 

3. Carriers now subject to the act should be authorized by law 
to engage in motor vehicle service over the public highways, 
directly or through subsidiaries, upon obtaining a certificate of 
convenience and necessity as provided in such law. 

4. The revenues, expenses, and investments and other statis- 
tics incident to motor vehicle operations by carriers now subject 
to the act, either directly or through subsidiaries, should be re- 
quired to be regularly reported to the Commission and be de- 
clared by law as coming within the provisions of section 15a of 
the interstate commerce act in determining net railway operat- 
ing income under the provisions of that act. 

5. A more detailed classification of accounts adapted to the 
peculiar problems arising from motor carrier operations by 
carriers subject to the interstate commerce act, directly 01 
through subsidiaries, should be adopted. 

6. Carriers subject to the interstate commerce act and their 
motor carrier operations should be authorized by law to partici 
pate in joint rates and through routes with common carrier 
motor bus and motor truck lines holding certificates of con 
venience and necessity from some regulatory body in substan 
tially the same manner as they are now authorized to do with 
carriers now subject to the act. ; 

7. The problem of regulating motor vehicle operations 1” 
interstate commerce is a comparatively new one, and it is to: 
early to attempt regulation by a rigid law. It seems wise, how 
ever, to lay down a few principles governing such operation: 
at this time. 

8. The law should provide for the regulation of interstat 
commerce by motor vehicles operated as common carriers 0 
passengers and property over public highways. 

9. Regulation should not include motor vehicles operated by 
the owners incidently to the conduct of their business. 

10. The motor vehicle operations of so-called “contract car- 
riers” are not sufficiently standardized to make the regulatior 
of such operations in interstate commerce advisable at thi 
—. 

. Motor carriers operating in interstate commerce as com 
mon carriers should be classified: (1) Those operating be- 
tween fixed termini or over a regular route; (2) all othe: 
common carriers. : 
12. Original jurisdiction in the administration of regulation 
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over motor vehicles operating in interstate or foreign commerce 
as common carriers over the public highways should be vested 
in such State regulatory bodies as notify the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that they will act. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be delegated to act with original jurisdiction 
whenever a State board fails to notify the Commission of its 
acceptance of the delegation of authority to act under the Fed- 
eral statute, and until such notice is received. Joint boards 
composed of two or more State boards, or representatives ot 
such State boards and of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
when acting for a State board, should be authorized to act 
where the commerce is carried on in two or more States. 

13. The right of any party to appeal from the action of a 
State board or a joint board to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be preserved. 

14. Legislation for the regulation of motor vehicles operating 
as common carriers over the public highways should provide 
as prerequisites to operation: 

(1) Certificate of convenience and necessity; 

(2) Liability insurance or indemnity bond or satisfactory 

assurance of financial responsibility which will insure 
adequate protection for the responsibility assumed in 
the transportation of passengers or property. 

15. The law should provide that in determining whether or 
not public convenience and necessity require the granting of a 
certificate to operate, reasonable consideration, among other 
pertinent matters, should be given to available transportation 
service by any other existing transportation agency operating 
in the same territory, and to the effect which the proposed serv- 
ice may have upon any such existing transportation agency, the 
continued operation of which is important to the community 
served by it. 

16. The law should provide that the fact that an applicant 
for a certificate of convenience and necessity was in bona fide 
operation on March 2, 1925, and continuously since then and 
at the time application is made shall be considered prima facie 
evidence as to the convenience and necessity of such operation. 

17. Transfer of certificates of convenience and necessity 
should be permitted with the approval of the issuing board. 
Revocation of a certificate should only be permitted under cir- 
cumstances of compelling public necessity. 

18. As a condition to the exercise of rights granted with a 
certificate of convenience and necessity, the holder of the same 
should be required to undertake to furnish such additional serv- 
ice as the needs of the public might demand in the future. 

19. The law should require that rates be just, reasonable, not 
unjustly discriminatory, and not unduly preferential or unduly 
prejudicial. 

20. Provision should be made for the filing of complaints 
against rates, practices, or service of motor vehicles operating 
in interstate commerce over the public highways. The pro- 
cedure upon hearing of such complaints should be substantially 
the same as the procedure at hearings upon complaints against 
steam railroads or electric railways. 

21. The regulatory boards should be vested with wide dis- 
cretion in the administration of the law, particularly with re- 
spect to rates, fares, and charges, accounting and filing reports; 
and in the making of rules and regulations for the regulation 
of motor vehicle operations and service. 

22. Broad discretionary powers should be given to the regu- 
latory boards in the matter of exempting interstate motor 
vehicle operations from any of the provisions of the law if 
such exemption would be in the public interest, as in the case 
of small operators who are giving transportation service im- 
portant to the communities served, but who might be unable 
to continue operations if required to comply with all regulatory 
rovisions on account of the additional expense involved. 

23. Brokerage in transportation of passengers for hire in 
nterstate commerce by motor vehicles operated by a person or 
ompany not holding a certificate of convenience and necessity 
rom a regulatory body covering such service should be 
rohibited. 

24. The issuance, interchange, or exchange of free passes and 

e transportation by common carrier, motor carriers operating 

er the public highways in interstate commerce should be pro- 
iibited, except in substantially the same manner and to the 
ime extent as provided for in the case of common carriers now 

ject to the interstate commerce act. 

25. Federal legislation for the regulation of commerce by 

tor vehicles should include the transportation of passengers 
or property to or from a foreign country, but only so far as 
such transportation takes place within the United States, in 
bstantially the same manner and to the same extent as inter- 
s'ate commerce. 


26. The transportation of explosives and inflammables by 
motor vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce is prohibited 
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by the Transportation of Explosives Act, except and in the 
manner provided therein. 

27. The provisions of the Bills of Lading Act are applicable 
to motor carriers operating in interstate or foreign commerce. 

28. The provisions of the Clayton Antitrust Act relating to 
the business and transactions of common carriers are applicable 
to the business and transactions of motor carriers operating as 
common Carriers in interstate or foreign commerce. 

_29. Public policy demands the fostering and preserving in full 
vigor motor vehicle transportation as well as rail and water 
transportation. Section 500 of Transportation Act, 1920, should 
be amended to include motor vehicle transportation in the 
declaration of policy there made. 

_ 30. There should be a wise, farsighted, and definite co-ordina- 
tion of all existing transportation agencies—land, water, and 
air. 


Motor Transport Division 
Has Organization Meeting 


INETY-TWO officers representing 76 rail- 
ways attended the first meeting of the Motor 
Transport Division of the American Railway 

Association at Chicago on January 25. No fixed 
program had been arranged by the temporary general 
committee and the meeting was thrown open to dis- 
cussion of subjects to be considered by the division 
following the opening business, which consisted of 
the election of officers and appointment of a per- 
manent general committee. A. P. Russell, temporary 
general chairman of the Motor Transport Division 
and former chairman of the Railroad Motor Trans- 
port Conference, was elected chairman of the division. 
Mr. Russell is vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and president of the New England 
Transportation Company. Other officers elected 
were as follows: Vice-chairman, Motor Coach 
Section, T. B. Wilson, vice-president and manager, 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company; vice- 
chairman, Motor Truck Section, G. C. Woodruff, 
assistant freight traffic manager, New York Central; 
Secretary, George M. Campbell. The office of vice- 
chairman in charge of the Rail Motor Car Section 
was not filled. 

The following were elected members of the General 
Committee: J. G. Drew, vice-president, Missouri 
Pacific; H. F. Fritch, passenger traffic manager, 
Boston & Maine, and president, Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company; A. Hatton, general super- 
intendent of transportation, Canadian Pacific; C. S. 
Lake, special assistant to president, Chesapeake & 
Ohio; G. W. Lupton, assistant to vice-president, 
Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe; R. K. Stackhouse, 
general superintendent, stations, transfers and motor 
service, Pennsylvania; and R. N. Van Doren, vice- 
president and general counsel, Chicago & North- 
western. 


To Meet Three Times Each Year 


Meetings of the Motor Transport Division will be 
held three times annually—in June, October and 
February. The next meeting will be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., at the same time as the meeting of the 
Mechanical Division. The officers elected at the 
meeting this week will hold office until the October 
meeting of the division, which will be known as the 
annual meeting. It was decided to appoint a joint 
committee with the Mechanical Division in connec- 
tion with studies made on motor transport equip- 
ment. 








Selecting and Disciplining Employees 


W hat railways require in hiring motor coach drivers and 
mechanics and how efficient work is obtained 


. 


INCE the railway motor coach companies recog- 

nize that efficient operation depends chiefly upon 

their employees, they are careful in selecting them 
and keep a close check on their work in order that lax- 
ness and inefficiency may be prevented. The practices 
fcllowed by the railway coach companies in hiring, 
training and disciplining their employees, in both the 
operating and mechanical departments, are outlined be- 
low. The information given has been obtained through 
the courtesy of the officers of the companies mentioned. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Application for Employment 
Filed... - ——e 192 
NAME ADDRESS 
(Last same foot) 
Place of Buth Date of Birth 
Are you an American Citizen Are you married 
No. of Persons dependent on you for support 
Have you ever been employed by the N_Y..N.HLAH.KR.Co., or any af its subsidiary companies 
If eo, give full and complete answers to the following questions 
1. Give date of entering and leaving service 
2. Name of Company 
3. Division 
4 By whom Employed 
5S. Employed as 
6. Reason for leaving service 
What position are you desirous of filling with the New England Transportation Company 
Have you any physical infirmities _ if so, state the nature of same completely 
Give the names of States in which you now have a license to operate motor vehicles 
Has an enee held by you’been revoked by any pubhe authority f so, state nature of same, 
dates, et 
—S — = ———— tert 
eo 
Record of appl # service for last five years in continuous order to date . 
DATES EMPLOYED Im SERVICE of | UNDER REASON FOR 
From | As | At | Firm or Company Whom Leaving 
| | 
} | | 
L-— ~ ~ ~ ~, ee ee ee ee re 
———— a — eee 
| Dated (Sign here) 








The New England’s Application Form 


The requirements of the railways in hiring motor 
coach operators vary only in number. Without excep- 
tion good character and physical fitness are a prerequi- 
site to employment as drivers. The Maine Central and 
its subsidiary, the SamOset Company, require only that 
their drivers be careful and honest. The Rutland has 
no fixed rules relative to the qualifications of prospec- 
tive coach operators, but it makes a general investiga- 
tion of their ability, experience and character. No 
special course of training is given. The Union Pacific 
Stages, Inc., before employing coach operators, obtains 
the customary personal record applications and satis- 
fies itself as to their qualifications and previous records. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has drafted 
a set of rules applying to coach operators and requires 
them to undergo an examination on these rules after 
passing a physical examination. Their character is also 
investigated. The policy of the Norfolk Southern is 
to start applicants for positions as coach drivers at work 
in the shop to familiarize them with the engines and 
equipment, after which they are tried out on the road. 


After such men have qualified and been approved, both 
by the master mechanic and the supervising operator, 
they are placed on the eligible list for call, in accordance 
with seniority. 


Favors Trainmen 


The Canadian Pacific Transport Company selects its 
coach drivers from among its employees in train serv- 
ice, who have seniority in that department. When it 
first undertook motor coach operation some of the men 
in train service evinced a desire to operate the coaches 
and they were permitted to do so. When men are taken 
from train service they are put on six months proba- 
tion, and if it is found that they are unsuited for the 
new work, they are dismissed, although this has not yet 
been found necessary. Before operators are taken from 
train service, their character is investigated. Before 
being permitted to drive a motor coach, the candidate 
trains for several weeks with an experienced coach 
driver and also receives instructions from the mechanic. 
When he has been pronounced capable of handling a 
coach, the prospective candidate is then examined by an 
officer of the highway department and, if he passes 





Date... . 
NORTHLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT No.___ 


DO NOT WRITE HERE 


se 














Height Fr In. Weight______Eyes. Hair Complexion ——— 
Coloe 
Beard Moustache General Appearance 
I hereby make application for the position of ith Nort i Transportation 
My correct name is. 
I was born in he day of 1 
v 
I am now having moved 
living at _ . Care of there from 
Number Sureet , 
Nearest howe 
Kelative is my ame i 
ner, b +, Ex 
QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY APPLICANT 
1. "Are you married, single or a widower? 2. How many in family? 
3. Have you any trade? If so, what? 
4. If not American citizen, have first papers been taken out and when? | 
| 
5. Of what labor or fraternal organizations are you a member | 
- | 
| 
Were you ever employed by this Company or by any other Bus Company before, or on any Steam Road, City | 


Passenger railway, Expre + Cab company ? lf so, state 2 and where and in what capacity 


giving occupation 


7. Why did you leave? 

& Have you ever been employed under any other name? 

9. Have you ever been arrested? li sw, for what 

10. Have you ever been convicted of a misdemeanor or a 

I. Have you ever been injured? : 
| 





12. Have you an automobik 





FROM | Te | 


EMPLOYED AS| RATE. | In service of whom ADDRESS 
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Application for Employment Form of the Northland 














this examination, is given a driver’s certificate by the 
department. 
The Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company has 


employed experienced drivers, over 21 and under 4) 
years of age, who are required to pass a physical exa’ 

ination and to furnish a satisfactory record for the pre- 
ceding five year period. Personality, appearance, etc 
are given careful consideration. Before being assured 
of employment or being placed in active service, the ap 
plicant is required to make several trips over the er- 
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tire district with regular drivers. If approved by them, 
he then makes an additional trip in company with the 
supervisor to satisfy the officer that he is qualified to 
assume the duties of driver. 

The New England Transportation Company requires 
that its coach operators be between 24 and 35 years of 
age and to have obtaind at least one state driver’s li- 
cense. They are given a physical examination and color, 
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detail the method of handling tickets. Then he is sent 
out on student trips, covering each route in company 
with the most experienced drivers, this consuming about 
six days. If the reports of these regular drivers as to 
satisfactory performance in the operation of the vehicle, 
handling of passengers and tickets and general mechan- 
ical knowledge are favorable, the student driver is 
placed in charge of a motor coach on a branch run. 









































EMPLOYEES EFFICIENCY RECORD 

OCCUPATION ———_— ————_——— 
NAME__ _  iacaiimandieniedailadednalals es eee 
ADDRESS __ ANAL TO License NO 
Ts. Gk... OR NEAREST TEL. NO 
MARRIED___- _____ SINGLE Be 
NN ——————————eEe le ee eee 
nent es 
DATE DISCIPLINED FOR BY Credits Oemerits Per Ct. 





a Be ON CA verter 


Northland Employee Record Which Is Brought Up to Date Every Six Months 


sight and hearing tests on the same basis as conductors 
or enginement of a railway. They are required to pass 
an examination on the book of operating rules and to 
learn the physical characteristics of at least two routes 
before being put into service. They are also instruct- 
ed on traffic and accounting matters and are taught to 
drive a coach with reasonable efficiency before being al- 
lowed to go on regular service. This training consumes 
about two weeks generally. The New England Trans- 
portation Company intends later to give all drivers con- 
siderable training as mechanics in order that they may 


Here he remains for about two weeks, learning the 
different conditions that must be met by a coach driver, 
so that he will be able to handle any situation. He then 
makes student trips wherever possible at the time, un- 
til he has covered the entire system, this requiring at 
least two weeks. 

After this period of training has been completed, the 
new driver’s name is placed on the “extra board” and 
he must accept any run which is open when his turn 
comes on the board. The Northland considers that it 
takes at least six months before a driver learns enough 





Form 21-NET 
Name , Occupation Date of Birth Place of Birth Roster Record No. 
Date Entered Service Date Entered N.H R. R. Service Position Div. or Roster 








CHANGES IN SERVICE 


RECORD OF DISCIPLINE AND CHARACTER OF SERVICE 





Date | Position Date Extent 


Cause 








| 























Employee Record Card Used by the New England Transportation Company. On the Back Are Shown the Dates and 
Results of Tests and a Record of Company Property Held 


be able to handle minor mechanical failures on the road. 

The Northland Transportation Company has a fully 
developed system which it follows in hiring and train- 
ing its drivers. The age limit for beginning drivers is 
from 22 to 28 years and an attempt is made to keep 
them all of a weight from 170 to 200 lb. After being 
nterviewed by the superintendent of drivers, the safety 
pervisor and the operating manager, an applicant is 
jected to a rigid physical examination if the general 
inion of him is favorable. If the prospective driver 
sses the physical examination, he is returned to the 
ety supervisor, who gives him a book of rules and 


~ 


NWI ODnDN 


goes over each item in it thoroughly. The various 
drivers’ report blanks, accident report blanks and 
otter forms mentioned in the book of rules, are ex- 
pained thoroughly at this time. The candidate is then 


t 


aken in hand by the ticket checker who explains in 


about operating a coach, meeting the public and ac- 
quiring general ability to do the company credit. If 
the driver’s record remains good, he is at last given a 
run of his own when opportunity arises. 


Qualifications of Mechanics 


In employing mechanics, the SamOset Company looks 
for general experience, considering this more desirable 
than specialized knowledge of one particular mainte- 
nance job. The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
follows the same practice, since its operation is small 
and it requires only one general mechanic. Experience 
in automotive maintenance is required and tests of 
ability are given under the supervision of the mechan- 
ical engineer of the railway. The mechanic in charge 
of the maintenance of the Canadian Pacific motor 
coaches worked with and under the supervision of the 











engineers of the company manufacturing its coaches 
until they pronounced him capable of taking care of 
the maintenance work. 

The practice of the Southern Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company has been to employ mechanics with not 
only a good general experience in automotive main- 
tenance, but also with a special knowledge of the type 
of motor coach they will be required to handle. It 
does not, however, employ specialists for individual 
kinds of maintenance. 

The requirements of the Northland in hiring me- 
chanics are not as strict as those applying in the case 
of prospective coach operators. General experience in 
automotive maintenance is required of all mechanics, 
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you are MERLTEO... TODAY AS FOLLOWS: 














MERITS 
NO. DEMERITS 








SECTION VIOLATED —— 








Merit and Demerit Notice Used by the Northland. The 
Original Is Given to the Employee, the Duplicate 
to the Timekeeper 


but the Northland prefers to hire specialists on motors 
in its motor unit rebuilding department. 

The New England Transportation Company hires 
mechanics with general experience, but also employs a 
number of specialists on rear end, transmission, engine 
and electrical maintenance, depending on its require- 
ments. Most of the men are in the first category, 
but particular emphasis is laid on hiring specialists, 
particularly for the engine and electrical departments. 

The New England Transportation Company, the 
SamOset Company and the Union Pacific Stages, have 
not adopted merit or demerit record systems. Neither 
does the Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company 

es 
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maintain a merit or demerit record, although the px 
sonal record of each employee is kept at division hea:- 
quarters and on this record are noted meritorious acts 
or misconduct. The Rutland maintains a merit and de- 
merit system of check upon the performance of its 
coach driver, although the system has not been in op- 
eration a sufficient length of time to determine its effect 
on his performance. The Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis uses the “Brown System” of discipline which 
is in effect on the railway as well as the coach sub- 
sidiary. This applies to mechanics as well as to oper- 
ators. The Boston & Maine Transportation Company 
has handled its discipline questions according to the 
merits of each case and has been strict. 

The Canadian Pacific Transport Company uses the 
same system of discipline in the case of coach drivers 
as it uses on the railway. Under this system demerit 
marks are issued against the employee for violation of 
instructions and merit marks are given for any meri- 
torious services performed. Each month an educational 
bulletin is issued showing what merit marks and what 
demerit marks have been issued and the reasons for 
them. The effect of this has been excellent. A total of 
60 demerits is cause for dismissal. 

The Northland Transportation Company has a de- 
merit system and a so-called quarter cent bonus. Every 
three months a driver is given 300 points which repre- 
sent $30 in money. For any case of faulty operation, 
failure to fill out a report properly, accidents, misuse 
of equipment, or any other irregularities, he is reported 
by the dispatcher or the shop foreman and given a 
number of demerits corresponding to the character of 
the fault. At the end of the three months’ period the 
driver must still have to his credit at least 75 per cent 
or more of his 300 points. If he has not, he is re- 
quired to report to the operating manager who dis- 
cusses the situation with him and tries to ascertain the 
reasons for the poor performance. 

The bonus is a one-quarter cent per mile increase 
in pay, which is given every two weeks to drivers with 
clean records. To keep a clean record drivers must 
issue cash fare receipts for cash received at all times, 
must have no accidents of any nature and must present 
a uniformly good appearance with courteous demeanor. 

The Northland has found that its percentage system 
has created a very keen spirit among its drivers, each 
one naturally trying for 100 per cent performance. 


*x* * 
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A Great Western Railway (England) Motor Coach 
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Two Interstate Regulation Bills 


Parker bill proposes jurisdiction over both motor coach and 
motor truck lines — Denison bill, 
over motor coaches only 


common carrier motor vehicles have been intro- 

duced in Congress. One of the bills, H.R. 19, 
was introduced by Congressman Denison and the other, 
H.R. 5640, by Congressman Parker. A bill identical 
to that of Mr. Denison has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Watson. Although similar in many 
respects the two bills differ widely in their principal 
provisions. The Denison bill would regulate only 
motor coach operations, while the Parker bill would 
regulate both motor coach and motor truck operations 
of an interstate character. The Parker bill also goes 
farther in its provisions toward protecting the railways 
from unnecessary motor vehicle competition than does 
the Denison bill. 


T WO bills to regulate interstate commerce by 


The Parker Bill 


Briefly, the Parker bill provides that motor coach and 
motor truck operators furnishing or proposing to fur- 
nish interstate service must secure certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity as a prerequisite to oper- 
ation. The actual administration of the regulatory 
provisions of the bill would be placed in the hands of 
the various state regulatory commissions, if they elect 
to assume the responsibility, or failing this, in the hands 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Provision is 
made for joint boards to consider cases involving more 
than one state and for appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the event of failure on the part 
of the states to reach mutually agreeable decisions. 
The provisions of the Denison bill are similar, except 
that its passage would result in the regulation of inter- 
state motor coach operations only. 

The Parker bill defines “motor carriers” as “those 
engaged in the transportation as common carriers of 
persons or propertv by motor vehicle upon any public 
highway.” The Denison bill defines “motor carriers” 
as those engaged in the transportation as common car- 
riers of persons only. Both bills divide motor carriers 
into two classes, designated as Class A and Class B. 
Class A motor carriers are those engaged in trans- 
portation as common carriers in interstate commerce 
between fixed termini or over regular routes, while Class 
B motor carriers include all other motor carriers en- 
gaged as common carriers in interstate commerce. 

Following the designation of the various state regu- 
latory commissions as having the authority to admin- 
ister the act within their states and specifying that 
interstate operations may be carried on only by holders 
of certificates from such commissions, the Parker bill 








The Bills 
Parker Bill 


Regulates both motor coaches and motor trucks. 


Requires certificates of public convenience and 
necessity. 

Divides motor carriers into two classes—Class 
A, those operating over regular routes, and 
Class B, those not operating over regular 
routes. 

Places regulatory power in hands of state com- 
missions with I. C. C. as final authority. 

Does not consider operation prior to enactment 
of law as prima facie evidence that certificate 
should be granted. 

Requires consideration of the effect on existing 
carriers in action upon applications. 

Requires security bonds or other evidence of 
responsibility. 

Requires reasonable rates and prevents changes 
in rates without notice, and specifies that in 
fixing rates their effect upon other carriers 
should be considered. 

Requires I. C. C. to set up uniform systems of 
accounts. 

Provides for disposition of registration fees and 
charges. 

°ermits states to impose taxes on interstate car- 
riers. 

Protects authority of states to regulate intra- 

state carriers. 








Compared 





Denison Bill 


Regulates only motor coaches. 

Requires certificates of public convenience and 
necessity. 

Divides motor carriers into two classes—Class 
A, those operating over regular routes, and 
Class B, those not operating over regular 
routes. 

Places regulatory power in hands of state com- 
missions with I. C. C. as final authority. 
Automatically grants certificates to operators 
in business continuously since March 3, 1925. 
Does not require consideration of effect on ex- 
isting carriers in action upon applications. 
Requires security bonds or other evidence of 

responsibility. 

Requires reasonable rates and prevents changes 
in rates without notice, but does not require 
consideration in fixing rates to effect on other 
carriers. 

Requires I. C. C. to set up uniform systems of 
accounts. 


No such provision. 
No such provision. 


Protects authority of states to regulate intra- 
state carriers. 
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provides that motor carriers in operation on the day 
the act becomes effective shall be allowed ninety days 
in which to file applications for certificates covering 
their operations. Such applications would be heard by 
the various state commissions, and pending decision on 
them the operations referred to might continue. 

In their applications for certificates, motor carriers 
would be required to identify themselves and their of- 
ficers; to state the routes over which they propose to 
operate if they are Class A carriers, or, in the case of 
Class B carriers, the principal place of business, the 
localities or districts in which it is desired to operate, the 
character of operation to be conducted; the kind of 
transportation, whether of persons or property, with 
descriptions of the vehicles to be used; a statement 
showing the assets and liabilities of the applicants, and 
any other additional information which may be re- 
quired. The Parker bill specifies that a certain fee 
shall accompany such applications, although this is not 
required in the Denison bill. Class A carriers would 
present an application to the regulatory commission of 
each of the states in which it is proposed to operate, 
while Class B carriers would present an application only 
to the commission of the state in which the principal 
place of business of the carrier is located. 


Consideration of Existing Carriers 


Two of the more marked differences between the 
Parker bill and the Denison bill appear in the provision 
relating to the considerations that the commissions shall 
have in mind in hearing applications for certificates. 
The Parker bill provides that the fact that a motor 
carrier was in actual operation in interstate commerce 
at the time its application was made shall not be taken 
as prima facie evidence of the existence of public con- 
venience and necessity. The Denison bill, however, 
reads on this matter as follows: “If it shall appear in 
the case of a Class A motor carrier on such hearings 
that an applicant making application within 90 days 
after the passage of this act, or its predecessors in in- 
terest, was, on or before the third day of March, 1925, 
and continuously since has been and at the time of filing 
the application still is, legally engaged in the business 
of a common carrier in interstate commerce on a pub- 
lic highway, such carrier shall be entitled to a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity without further 
proof.” In stating what points the commission shall 
consider prior to action on applications for certificates, 
the Parker bill provides that reasonable consideration 
shall be given to available transportation service by rail- 
road, or other existing transportation agency, to the 
character of service to be rendered by the applicant, 
to the likelihood of the proposed service being ade- 
quate, permanent, and continuous, and to the effect 
which such service might have upon any other trans- 
portation agency, the continued operation of which is 
important to the communities served thereby. Nothing 
is said in the Denison bill regarding consideration of 
the effect of proposed motor competition upon other 
existing transportation agencies. 

The Parker bill provides that, when public conven- 
ience and necessity require the authorization of the 
service applied for and the applicant is able to perform 
the service required, the certificate shall be issued, such 
certificate in the case of Class A carriers authorizing the 
applicant to engage in transportation by motor vehicle 
as a common carrier in interstate commerce. The 
Denison bill, however, provides, in addition, that every 
Class A motor carrier may without further certificate 
of convenience and necessity, in the discretion of the 
regulatory commission, perform the service to be per- 
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formed by a Class B carrier if the service of the Class 
A operation is not impaired by this. Both bills pro- 
vide that certificates shall be transferable only upon 
the approval of the regulatory commissions, and the 
Parker bill provides also that application must be made 
for permission to increase or decrease the number of 
motor vehicles permitted to be operated under a cer- 
tificate, except that such approval need not be secured 
for an occasional or emergency increase. 

Both bills provide that motor carriers must furnish 
bonds and specify in detail what their nature is to be. 
Insurance policies may be accepted as a part of the 
security instead of a bond, or entire exemption from 
the furnishing of a security bond may be granted by 
the commission, if the carrier has sufficient resources, 


Rates and Regulations 


Both the Parker and the Denison bills provide that 
rates, fares and charges shall be just and reasonable 
and that they shall be published. They also provide 
that no changes may be made in them except after 
30 days’ notice, unless the commission shall see fit to 
allow changes upon shorter notice. Provision is made 
for the filing of complaints with the commission re- 
garding existing rates and regarding the action of the 
commission on such complaints. One paragraph in the 
Parker bill, which is not included in the Denison bill, 
reads as follows: “In fixing rates to be charged for the 
carrying of persons or property the joint board or com- 
mission shall take into consideration the kind and 
character of service to be performed, the public neces- 
sity therefor, and the effect of such tariff and rates 
upon other transportation agencies, if any, and as far 
as possible avoid unreasonable competition with exist- 
ing service furnished by other carriers, motor or rail.” 

Both bills specify that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall promulgate uniform systems of accounts 
to be used by all motor carriers and that after the ef- 
fective date, motor carriers shall use no other system. 
The regulatory commissions granting certificates are 
also charged with the supervision and regulation of 
every motor carrier operating under such certificates. 
Their duties are “to require reasonably continuous and 
adequate service at just, reasonable and not unduly dis- 
criminatory rates and to supervise and regulate such 
motor carriers in all matters affecting the relationship 
between such motor carriers and the traveling and 
shipping public; and any board or commission shall, 
after hearing, have authority to suspend or revoke any 
certificate issued by it for failure to comply with any 
law, or with any lawful order made by it, affecting 
said carrier.” 

Disposition of Fees—Taxation 


The Parker bill has two additional sections, however, 
one on the disposition of registration fees, the other on 
taxation, which are not included in the Denison bill. 
With respect to registration fees, the Parker bill pro- 
vides that all moneys received by any regulatory com- 
mission from fees or charges shall be paid by it to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be held by the 
latter as a separate fund and to be used as far as 
necessary to defray the expenses of the administration 
of the act by the state commission so receiving and 
paying the same. 

On the subject of taxation, the Parker bill prov des 
that any state may impose the same taxes or o:her 
charges on motor carriers engaged in interstate ©om- 
merce for the use of the public highways in that <‘ate 
as it imposes on motor carriers engaged solely in ina 
state commerce in the state. : 
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Narrow Gage Line Makes a Success 








Coaches Used Are White Parlor Type 


HE East Tennessee & Western North Carolina 

is a narrow gage (3 ft.) line extending eastward 

from Johnson City, Tenn., to Boone, N. C., a 
distance of 66 miles, which includes the company’s 
affiliated line, the Linville River Railway. In addition 
to this main line mileage there are a number of branches, 
and a third rail has been laid so.that the road can handle 
standard gage equipment over 10 miles at the western 
end of the line. The road connects with the Southern 
and the Clinchfield, and it has for many years been a 
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rather prosperous property. However, a few years ago, 
the two states in which it operates began the construc- 
tion of hard-surfaced highways in its territory, and the 
effect of highway competition began to be immediately 
felt, particularly in passenger service. Nine miles east 
of Johnson City is Elizabethton. Between these two 
communities there has been an extensive industrial de- 
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on the Highway 


East Tennessee & Western. North Carolina 
parallels large part of line with 


profitable coach routes 







velopment and passenger travel on the railroad was 
formerly of considerable volume, the road operating 
frequent schedules in each direction daily for a time be- 
tween these points. In the first month following the 
completion of the hard-surfaced highway between these 
towns, however, railroad passenger travel between them 
fell off 80 per cent. 

In order to protect its revenue, therefore, the road de- 
cided to enter the motor coach business in territory ad- 
jacent to its lines. Accordingly, it bought out an op- 
erator who was paralleling a considerable part of its 
line. 

The road now operates coach service from John- 
son City to Elk Park and Spruce Pine, with a much 
more frequent service over a portion of the route, i.e., 
between Johnson City and Elizabethton. It also op- 
erates a line from Johnson City through Elk Park and 
Linville to Blowing Rock, which latter, however, is not 
operated during the winter months, owing to imperfect 
road conditions. It will be noticed from the map that 
the two long lines, namely that to Spruce Pine (60 
miles) and that between Elk Park and Blowing Rock 
(36 miles) do not follow strictly the line of the rail- 
road over the entire route. This slight deviation was 
made necessary by the location of improved highways. 
The company’s entire passenger train service now con- 
sists of one round-trip over the line each day, with an 
additional round trip on Sunday. 


Enables Curtailment of Train Service 


The installation of the coach service enabled the road 
to dispense with mixed train service between Johnson 
City and Pineola, the handling of passengers on local 









freight trains, and the maintenance of a local crew at 
Pineola, which operated a train to make connections 
with main line trains at Montezuma. As stated above, 
the frequent train service between Johnson City and 
Elizabethton was also dispensed with. This reduction 
in train service naturally effected considerable savings 
for the railroad. 

However, the benefits of the coach service did not stop 
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there. This service is rendered by a subsidiary, th , 
ET & WNC Motor Transportation Company. Adding 
the revenues of this company to those of the railroad 
and its affiliated company, the Linville River Railway 
shows total passenger revenues for all companies for 
the nine months ended September 30, 1927, over 28 
per cent greater than for the same period in 1926 
before the highway subsidary came into existence, with 
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a greater increase during the more recent months of the 
period. In other words, the coach service has proved to 
be no mere substitute for an unremunerative train serv- 
ice, but has brought a considerable volume of traffic 
in its own right. Moreover, the coach lines have not only 
drawn traffic but are also proving remunerative. In 
fact, it is not the company’s policy to establish lines 
merely for the sake of curtailing railway losses. Rather 
it expects that the coach 
line should have good pros- 
pects of making a profit- 
able showing before it is 
established. 

The independent opera- 
tor whose lines the ET & 
WNC purchased, had as 
equipment two White par- 
lor cars and two White 
sedan type coaches. The 
ET & WNC, however, has 
substituted parlor cars for 
these sedans and now has 
six coaches—all four-cylin- 
der Whites—in addition to 
a high speed freight truck, 
which was converted from 
one of the sedans. 











Coach Operations Sep- 
arate from Railroad 


The coach operations of 
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company depreciates its equipment on the basis of two 
per cent per month. 


Daily Coach Milage 580 
The three routes which are operated, as will be seer 
from the map, overlap largely. In summer the total 
operation covers 96 miles of highway and in winter 
when the Blowing Rock line is discontinued, approxi- 











the ET & WNC are kept 
entirely separate from the 
rail operations. Tickets are 
not interchangeable. There is no regulation of highway 
common carriers in Tennessee, but regulation exists in 
North Carolina and a transfer of certificates of author- 
ity to operate from the independent owner to the rail- 
road subsidiary was approved by the state authorities. 
North Carolina also requires a filing of tariffs, which 
regulation of course has been complied with. The coach 
rates, in general, are about the same as the rail fares, 
with rates for commutation tickets slightly higher. The 
classification which the company uses on its income 
statement, its analysis of operating costs and its balance 
sheet, are shown in the illustrations herewith. The 





The Railroad Station in Johnson City Is Also a Union Highway Terminal 


mately 60 miles of highway. On the lines to Elizabeth- 
ton and Spruce Pine, there is a total daily coach mile- 
age of 580. 


The ET & WNC began highway operations on Decem- 
ber 21, 1926, and has not, of course, been long enough 
in the business to state definitely what its policy in the 
years to come may be. The venture so far is still re- 
garded something as an experiment, but an experiment 
the early indications of which appear to be favorable. 
Given continued improvement in highway conditions, 
the road may eventually parallel its entire line with all- 














The Company Is Entering the Freight Business, Using Truck Bodies on Coach Chassis 
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year-round coach service. That, however, lies sufficiently 
in the future to be somewhat speculative at the present 
time. 
Is Entering Freight Field 

During October of last year, the motor transport 
subsidiary instituted truck service for the handling 
of freight. It was not the policy of the company to 
provide this truck service as a substitute for rail serv- 
ice, but rather to reclaim traffic which had already left 
the rails. A door-to-door service is provided by this 
truck, which has established regular tariffs, on file with 
the North Carolina Corporation Commission. The 
highway subsidiary does not solicit freight from ship- 
pers or consignees using rail service, but rather from 
those who have already shown a preference for the type 
of service which the truck can provide. The venture 
into the freight field is extremely new. However, the 
company already has been forced to take steps looking 
to the provision of an additional truck, so has the busi- 
ness grown. The equipment now used, as stated above, 
is a truck body mounted on a White coach chassis, from 
which a sedan type body was removed. The additional 
truck will be provided in the same manner from a 
White sedan coach now held in reserve. 

Railroad Station a Union Coach Terminal 

The railroad station at Johnson City was not over- 
taxed with business, naturally, so the company made it 
serve also as a highway terminal, not ‘only for its own 
coaches but also for those of other lines which enter 
Johnson City. These other lines, of course, pay the com- 
pany for the privilege. 


Unusual Luxury Marks 
“Golden Arrow” Motor Coach 


HE special “Golden Arrow” motor coaches oper- 
ated by the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
in its joint rail and highway service between 

Chicago and Detroit, Mich., embody a number of new 
features of design and of unusual luxury of interior ap- 





Rear View of the “Golden Arrow” 


pointments. The operation of the train-motor coach 
service, whereby the South Shore Line carries passen- 
gers between Chicago and Detroit on a 8% hr. schedule, 
using special trains between Chicago and South Bend, 
Ind., and motor coaches between South Bend and De- 
troit, was described in the Motor Transport Section of 
August 27, page 421. 

The “Golden Arrow” motor coaches seat 25 passen- 
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gers in a special body built by the Bender Body Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, mounted on the six-cylinder 
model-54 chassis of 227 in. wheel base, built by the 








The Interior from the Front of the Coach 


White Company, Cleveland. The interiors are uphol- 
stered in blue leather with the tops of seat cushions and 
the faces of the seat backs upholstered in blue striped 
plush to harmonize with the leather. The interior cor- 
ners of the roof are equipped with nickeled racks to 
carry hats and wraps or small parcels. Heavier bag- 
gage is carried in an enclosed luggage box installed on 





The Observation and Smoking Compartment 


the roof and made accessible by steps and hand rods at 
the side of the body. The interior woodwork is ma- 
hogany color. 

A special feature of the coach is the observation bay 
and smoking compartment at the rear. This is equip- 
ped with nine facing chairs and has wide rear observa- 
tion windows. An awning shades these windows and 
sets off the nickeled balcony rail which holds the 
illuminated sign disc. 

Opening onto the short aisle between the main seat- 


Side View of the “Golden Arrow” 


ing compartment of the coach and the observation com- 
partment is a completely equipped lavatory. This lava- 
tory has a chemical toilet, a wash basin, a mirror instal- 
led at the left side, and a cabinet for small parcels at 
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the right side. A drinking water bottle with cups is in- 
stalled near the entrance door. 

The exterior of the body is painted in yellow and blue, 
the upper part being bright yellow and the lower part 
bright blue. The baggage box on the roof is painted 
blue striped in yellow. The “Golden Arrow” insignia 
is painted on the sides of the coach and a similar insig- 
nia appears on the illuminated sign at the rear, this 
bearing also the name of the Shore Line Motor Coach 
Company and the inscription “Detroit-Chicago.” 











Communications 








“Motor Bus” or “Motor Coach” 
New York 

To THE EpITorR: 

We have read with great interest your editorial in the De- 
cember 24 issue of the Motor Transport Section, on the sub- 
ject of the designation of motor vehicles used for passenger 
purposes. 

We desire to compliment you on the decision hereafter to 
designate such vehicles as motor coaches. In our articles deal- 
ing with travel and transportation we have for some fime 
standardized this term, feeling strongly that the word “bus” is 
an unfortunate designation. 

“Bus” is in reality an abbeviation of omnibus. For genera- 
tions omnibus has been associated with lumbering, horse- 
drawn vehicles and in its full spelling is certainly a most 
inappropriate word to describe the modern motor coach. The 
definition of omnibus in the Standard Dictionary reads: “A 
four-wheeled public passenger vehicle with entrance at the 
rear and seats along the sides . . .”. Thus the parent word 
is inaccurate as a description of the present motor coach 
and we believe the abbreviation is accordingly inaccurate. Like- 
wise, the term “motor stage” used in the West suggests the 
means of transportation used before the day of the rail or 
the motor coach. 

The efficient, comfortable and handsome vehicle of today 
is certainly worthy of the dignified and descriptive designation 
of “motor coach” and we congratulate you on your intention 
to use this term regularly. No doubt your decision in this 
respect will go on a long way toward bringing “motor coach” 
into universal usage. 

ArtHuR C. Mack, 
Travel Manager, The Literary Digest 


To Tue Epitor: 

The term “motor coach” is the most appropriate to use in 
describing a passenger vehicle of large capacity operating on 
the highways. The term “motor bus” should be relegated to the 
scrap heap, being unadapted to the present day “motor coach” 
with its riding comforts, splendor and safety. “Bus” is an 
abbreviated name for omnibus, which means a public four- 
wheeled carriage for passenger traffic, to be horse driven or 
power driven, and with or without a top covering. 

Until a few years ago, when one spoke of a “bus,” the only 
thought was of a passenger vehicle whose sole operation was 
between railroad stations and hotels, for the convenience of 
hotel patrons, or between one railroad station and another in 
cities where all railroads do not enter the same station, and 
where in practically every case the “bus” was owned or op- 
erated by transfer companies or hotels. Little attention was 
given to the comfort of the traveler, as the ride. was of short 
duration and did not necessitate any elaborate means for his 
carriage. 

Today, with some of the largest railroads among the op- 
erators of motor coach lines in co-ordination with their trains, 
much has been done to bring about an unprecedented motor 
coach service which, I dare say, cannot be improved upon from 
the standpoint of equipment inasmuch as the last word in de- 
sign, beauty and comfort has been attained. The term “motor 
coach” is the most fitting name to be used to describe our 
Pullmans of the highway. 

C. J. Keenan, 


Tariff Compiler, General Freight Department, Southern Pacific. 
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Mack’s New High-Speed | 
Heavy-Duty Trucks 


NEW high-speed motor truck, with a capacity 

of from 3% to 5 tons on 162 in., 174 in., and 

186 in. standard wheel bases, has been announc- 

ed by Mack Trucks, Inc. The new truck is known as 

the Model AK. Many of the characteristics of the 

Mack “Bulldog,” Model AC, trucks are incorporated in 

the new unit. These include the heavy-duty four-cy- 

linder engine with three point suspension, and either the 
dual-reduction drive or the chain drive. 

The engine of the Model AK truck has a 45% in. bore 

and 6-in. stroke, the cylinders being cast in block and 
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The New Mack Model AK Motor Truck 


having detachable aluminum heads. The transmission 
is suspended in four blocks of live rubber held under 
compression. An additional feature of the transmis- 
sion 1s an extra high speed reverse which may be obtain- 
ed at a small extra cost. The springs are insulated 
against shock by rubber, reducing vibration to a mini- 
mum and eliminating the lubrication problem of metal 
shackles. 

Being a high-speed truck, the Model AK has four- 
wheel brakes of the internal expanding type in addition 
to the emergency brake, which operates mechanically 
and is of the external contracting type. The new model 
has a sharper turning circle, made possible by center 
point steering, which results in exceptionally easy hand- 
ling in traffic. 

_ The cab is all-steel with sliding doors and is mounted 
in rubber shock insulators. In addition, the seat itself 
is mounted in rubber. 














A Garford Double-Decker Owned by South Australian 
Government Railways 
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HE Central of Georgia Motor Transport Com- 
eration on January 13 with the opening of the Fort 


Complete Substitution on 
pany, highway subsidiary of the Central of 
Valley-Perry (Ga.) line (12.5 miles). The motor 


C. of Ga. Branch 
| Georgia Railway began its first motor coach op- 
coach will take the place of a train. on this branch line, 











Baggage Compartment Doors Will Clear Bulky Articles 


making two round trips daily and one round trip on 
Sunday. 

The coach purchased for this service is shown in 
accompanying illustrations. It is a 4-cylinder A B city 
type Mack with 196 in. wheelbase. The body, as the 
illustrations show, is specially built to accommodate 
baggage, express and mail matter as well as passengers. 
The baggage compartment is 6 ft. deep and, while pro- 
vided with windows like the rest of the coach, is lined 
throughout with heavy wire and floored with sheet steel 
to avoid damage from the lading. The windows of the 
baggage compartment as an additional safety measure are 


of wire glass. 
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The baggage compartment doors open to the back 
providing door space practically the width of the coach, 
These doors can be bolted top and bottom and als 
locked at the center. The emergency door for the pas- 
senger compartment is located just ahead of the baggage 
compartment on the left hand side. 

The passenger compartment contains city-type seats 
for 15 passengers, the back seat being across the rear 
of the compartment and over the rear wheel housings, 
avoiding any difficulty from these housings. 

This operation is one of the first motor coach opera- 
tions in substitution for train service in this part of the 
South and, as stated previously, is a complete substitu- 
tion, the coach being designed particularly to perform 
all the functions of the supplanted passenger train. 


Terminal Transfers by 
Tractor and Trailer 
HE New York, Chicago & St. Louis, which has 
replaced trap car transfers between its freight 
stations at Cleveland, Ohio, with the operation 
of tractors and trailers, has found the latter plan more 
economical and also considerably faster. In common 
with other railways at Cleveland, it contracts for tractor 
and trailer service between its freight stations with the 
Consolidated Cartage Company, formerly the Seller- 
Kilrain Cartage Company. 

Transfers of l.c.l. freight are handled by tractor and 
trailer, not only between the Nickel Plate’s own stations, 
but also between the Nickel Plate and other railways. 
The Nickel Plate freight stations are located at One 
Hundred and Tenth street, West Twenty-Fifth street, 
East Seventy-Ninth street, Ivanhoe and down town. The 
number of daily trips made by tractors and trailers be- 
tween these five stations depends upon the tonnage of 
freight to be handled, but the average is about two trips 
to and from each station daily. 

The Nickel Plate also has a transfer freight house at 
Ninth street and a city freight house at Hill street, be- 
tween which two trailers leased by the Nickel Plate are 
operated at fairly frequent intervals. The number of 
trips between these houses depends also on the amount 
of freight to be transferred. 

Formerly when trap cars were used to make transfers 
between the freight stations, a day was lost in the trans- 
fer movement since the trap cars left the stations in the 
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Emergency Door Located on Left Just Ahead of, Baggage Compartment 
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evening and arrived at the other stations in the morning, 
when they were unloaded. Under the tractor and trail- 
er operation, however, transfers are made more fre- 
quently, so that freight delivered to Nickel Plate 
freig chthouses in the morning or in the early part of the 
afternoon is forwarded on the same day. 

The trailer equipment used by the Nickel Plate con- 
sists of Fruehauf semi-trailers, manfactured by the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, Mich. The trail- 
ers have end doors which are sealed after loading as in 
the case of box cars. Bills covering shipments of I.c.l. 
freight in the trailers are forwarded with them. 


’ 
Northland’s W. M. C. Coaches 
r | \ HE Northland Transportation Company has 

placed in service six new coaches manufac- 
tured by the C. H. Will Motors Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minn., which have seats for 38 passengers. 
In providing seats for this number of passengers in mo- 
tor coaches mounted on a 239-in. wheel base, every 
available inch of space has been utilized. In these 
coaches the seats are 2914 in. from back to back. The 
head room over the aisle is sufficiently great so that 
standing passengers do not have to stoop. Heavy bag- 
gage may be handled on the roof of the coach, but ac- 
commodations for smaller parcels are‘ provided in the 
large parcel racks which extend the length of the bus 
on the inside. 

The new coaches are heated by the Tropic-Aire hot 
water heating system, which eliminates any possibility 
of exhaust gas from the motor circulating in the coach. 
A small radiator at the front of the coach circulates 
hot water from the large motor radiator, and an electric 

















New 38-Passenger W. M. C. Coach 


fan behind the small radiator circulates heated air to 
every part of the interior. The floors of the coaches 
are constructed with a cement covering to eliminate any 
chance of the suction on the road drawing dust into the 
car. This construction also eliminates drafts around 
the feet of the passengers. 

This new WMC motor coach, which is known as 
Model “GY-6,” has a six-cylinder Waukesha engine 
and Westinghouse air brakes operating on the rear 

wheels. Timken axles are used in both front and rear. 
Th i¢ springs are of a special WMC design and construc- 
ti a, being of the semi-elliptic type at front and rear. 
Th - Ross steering gear and the Brown-Lipe transmis- 
sion are provided. The front and rear motor supports 
are heavily insulated with rubber as is the drive line. 
The seats are of special design and are upholstered in 
tuine leather, and the floor covering is linoleum. The 
nierior is lighted by a series of special dome lights and 
plate glass windows are operated by the Ternstedt 
window regulating mechanism. 
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Motor Transport News 








Tue Rio GranveE Motor Way, INc., subsidiary of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, which operates motor coaches between 
Alamosa, Colo., and Monte Vista, has applied to the Colorado 
Public Utilities Commission for a certificate permitting the 
transportation of freight by motor truck between these points. 


THE ALTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, subsidiary of the 
Chicago & Alton, has filed an application with the Missouri 
Public Service Commission for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity authorizing the operation of a motor coach line 
between Jefferson City, Mo., and Mexico. Connection with 
the main line of the railway between St. Louis and Kansas 
City would be made at Mexico. According to the application, 
two round trips daily would be made between Jefferson City 
and Mexico and 2l-passenger motor coaches of the parlor- 
type would be used. The proposed rate of fare is $1.75. 


THE SOUTHLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, Cincinnati, 


- Ohio, which operates motor coaches for the transportation of 


employees between Covington, Ky., and Stevens, under contract 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been merged with the Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., one of the largest motor coach systems 
in the middle west, with headquarters at Chicago. The Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., and a number of other motor coach com- 
panies in the central states are controlled by the Motor Transit 
Corporation, a holding company. H. A. Spearin, president of 
the Southland Transportation Company, has been appointed 
general manager of the Greyhound lines operating from Cin- 
cinnati. 


Motor Coaches Again Handy in Emergency 


A fleet of 15 motor coaches were pressed into emergency serv- 
ice by the Southern Pacific on December 14 when trains to 
California from Portland, Ore., were held up at Pollock, Ore., 
and Dunsmuir, Cal., on account of a slide at Tunnel No. 5 west 
of Pollock. The motor coaches were used in carrying stranded 
passengers around the tunnel. Thirty-one motor trucks were 
also requisitioned to carry mail, baggage and express. 


Two Roads Use Motor Coaches 
to Transport Employees in Savannah 

The Atlantic Coast line on January 11 began the operation 
of motor coaches for the transportation of employees between 
Savannah, Ga., and its Southover shops. These shops are on 
the outskirts of the city and transportation of employees here- 
tofore has been taken care of by the operation of shop trains. 

The Seaboard Air Line also carries employees between 
Savannah and its West Savannah terminal exclusively by motor 
coach, in lieu of shop trains, which have been discontinued. 


Jersey Commission Changes Motor Coach Rules 


Three changes in the rules governing motor coaches en- 
gaged in interstate or intrastate transportation in New Jersey 
have been announced by the secretary of the New Jersey Public 
Utilities Commission. The practice of placing seats in the 
aisles of coaches running between points in New Jersey and 
points in New York or other states, known as Class 3 ve- 
hicles, will no longer be allowed under the new regulations. 
Standees in parlor-type motor coaches, will no longer be al- 
lowed in the coaches which furnish express interurban ser- 
vice. 

The board has also lengthened the permissible body length 
from 28 ft. to 32 ft., with the requirement that the aisles be a 
full 12 in. wide and that there be an emergency exit door 18 
in. wide. The board also specified that owners of interstate 
coaches must carry not less than $5,000 liability insurance for 
bodily injury or death arising from an accident in the op- 
eration of the coaches. 


Quebec Commission Head Favors 
Railroad Operation on Highways 


Adrien Beaudry, chairman of the Public Service Commission 
of the Province of Quebec, recently returned from an extensive 
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tour of observation in Europe, has issued a report in which he 
favors strongly the entrance of the railways into the field of 
highway motor transport. After summarizing the advantages of 
the motor coach and the motor truck for transportation over 
short distances, he mentions the technical and financial advan- 
tages the railroads have over individuals and recommends that, 
where such services as required, the railways themselves pro- 
vide them, 


Fix Dates for 1928 A.E.R.A. Convention 

The forty-seventh annual convention of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association will be held in the Cleveland Public 
Auditorium at Cleveland, Ohio, on September 22-28, 1928. In 
connection with the convention the operating and mantfacturer 
members of the association will hold the usual exhibit, and 
this will also take place in the auditorium and in the auditor- 
ium’s west wing, both buildings being required to accommodate 
the display. The diagram of the exhibition spaces will be 
available for distribution to the membership about May 1, 1928, 
together with applications for space. 

The exhibit feature of the convention has grown in import- 
ance each year. The space occupied by exhibits at the conven- 
tion totalled 116,634 sq. ft. Seventy-nine motor coaches, trucks 
and chassis were on display, 49 street and interurban cars were 
shown, and, in addition, all important tool manufacturers and 
accessory concerns showed products of interest to the trans- 
portation industry. There were 293 exhibitors in all. 

While exhibition facilities at Cleveland last year far sur- 
passed those available in other cities, the Cleveland convention 
committee has assured the association that these facilities will 
be improved upon for the coming convention. The new 
wings of the Cleveland auditorium are now in course of con- 
struction and will be completed by September. 


Alton Motor Coaches Increase Traffic 

The total number of passengers carried by the Chicago & 
Alton and its subsidiary, the Alton Transportation Company, 
between Jacksonville, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., has increased 
substantially since the subsidiary company began the operation 
of a motor coach line over this route on October 10, 1926. 
During the year beginning October 1, 1926, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, the Chicago & Alton carried 96,326 pas- 
sengers on its trains between Jacksonville and St. Louis. In 
the previous year it handled 127,395 passengers by train, so 
that there was a decrease of 31,069 in 1927. 

The motor coach line, during the first year of its operation, 
carried 51,889 passengers. There was thus an increase in the 
total number of passengers carried of 20,820 in the year end- 
ing September 30, 1927, compared with the year before, so 
that, while there was a decrease in passengers carried on the 
railway of 20 per cent, there was an ircrease in total pas- 
sengers carried by both railway and motor coach line of 
10.3 per cent. 


Commission Revokes Certificates 
on Account of “Lor Service 


The Louisiana Public Service Commission following an 
investigation into the motor coach service operated under two 
of its certificates between Lake Charles, La., and the Louisiana- 
Texas state line, has cancelled the certificates of the two ex- 
isting operators over this route and granted a certificate to 
perform the service to the Interurban Transportation Company, 
which the commission believes will furnish the best possible 
service over the Lake Charles-Sabine River line. 

The commission had received numerous complaints regard- 
ing the motor coach service between Lake Charles and the 
Louisiana-Texas state line, charging inadequate service and 
equipment and irregularity of schedules. The commission, 
therefore, instituted a general investigation into the situation. 
It developed that one company had been granted a certificate 
to operate over this route but that it had not availed itself of 
its rights under the certificate. The commission, therefore, 
cancelled the certificate. Another operator had been given a 
certificate to serve the same route and had conducted opera- 
tions unsatisfactorily until July, 1927, when he negotiated with 
another operator with a view to transferring his rights under 
the certificate that he held. .This transfer was approved by 
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the commission, but the commission found that the resulting 
service was equally unsatisfactory as that previously rendered 
by the first holder of the certificate, and it, therefore, ordered 
the certificate cancelled. 

The Interurban Transportaticn Company had been granted 
a certificate covering over routes in Louisiana, but not cover- 
ing the Lake Charles-Sabine River highway. The commission 
found that this company has been rendering excellent service 
over the routes it has been operating. 

In its opinion the commission said: “In view of the general 
dissatisfaction with the service now rendered on this route 
and the general approval which the service rendered by the 
Interurban Company on other routes seems to have gained, 
the commission, in conformity to its expressed policy of re- 
quiring the highest character of bus service possible, consist- 
ent with the traffic and operating conditions to be met, deems 
it to be the advantage of the general public to authorize the 
Interurban Company to inaugurate and maintain service along 
the route in question.” ; 


Lehigh Valley Offers Container Service 


The Lehigh Valley on January 23 began the operation of con- 
tainer service on its lines, under contract with the L.CL. 
Corporation. The service is similar to that provided on the 
New York Central and the Boston & Albany, containers being 
handled in gondola cars, transfer being effected between car 
and motor truck by crane. Tariffs filed covering the service 
provide rates lower than those for ordinary l.c.l. shipments, 
but higher than car load rates. All truck service necessary is 
provided by shippers and consignees. Containers have a maxi- 
mum capacity of 7,000 Ib. and are loaded 6 to a car. 

The Lehigh Valley has provided facilities—team tracks, cranes, 
platform space, etc.—at four points, the Twenty-seventh street 
terminal, New York, Newark, N. J., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. Expenditures for these improvements total 
about $200,000. Facilities will be provided at other points where 
sufficient demand for the service arises. Interchange of con- 
tainers with the New York Central and the Boston & Albany 
is provided for. 


Motor Transport Officers 


Ellis S. Bauer has been appointed superintendent of the 
Santa Fe Transportation Company, with headquarters at Santa 
Fe, N. M. 


Clark V. Wood, Jr., has been appointed assistant super- 
visor of the Connecticut lines of the New England Transpor- 
tation Company. He was formerly connected with the Spring- 
field Street Railways, Springfield, Mass., and the United Elec- 
tric Railways, Providence, R. I. 


A. P. Russell, vice-president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and president of the New England Transportation 
Company, subsidiary of the New Haven, has been elected 
president of the New England Bus Association. This as- 
sociation was organized in November, 1927, and has its head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass. H. F. Fritch, passenger traffic 
manager of the Boston & Maine and president of the Boston 
& Maine Transportation Company, has been elected vice- 
president of the New England Bus Association. 


Among the Manufacturers 


J. D. Dunlevy, advertising manager of the India Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has been placed in charge of 
direct sales in the Akron district. A. C. Fisher, manager of 
the accessory and repair materials department, has been 
appointed advertising manager in place of Mr. Dunlevy. 


A. J. Brosseau, president of Mack Trucks, Inc., has been 
appointed chairman of the motor truck committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Brosseau has 
also been elected vice-president of the commercial car division 
of the chamber. Mr. Brosseau succeeds, in both of these o!- 
fices, Windsor T. White, formerly chairman of the board of 
the White Company. 





